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BUSINESS MEETING OP THE SOCIETY. 



The sooiety held its annual bnainees meeting in the Illinois College 
chapel at 11:00 a. m., Jan. 23, President Beckwith presiding. 

Captain Bnmham offered an amendment to article IV, section 1, 
of the constitution, providing for an increase of the executive com- 
mittee from five to fifteen members aside from the president and the 
secretary. It was voted that this amendment should lie over till the 
next annual meeting and that the secretary should report it to the 
members of the society \X) days before said meeting. 

The secretary and treasurer's reports were read and were received 
by the society. 

On motion of Prof. J. A. James and by vote of the society, the 

{resident appointed a committee of three to nominate officers for 1902. 
he president appointed J. A. James, Dr. Bernard Stuve and G. N. 
Black. 

While awaiting a report of this committee. Dr. J. F. Snyder read 
a paper suggestive of improvements in the work of the society. 

Prof. J. A. James read the report of the nominating committee, 
whereupon the secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
society for the candidates named. 

The secretary cast the ballot of the society for the offices named 
as follows: 

President. — Hon. H. W. Beckwith, Danville. 

First Vice-President. — Dr. J. F. Snyder, Virginia. 

Second Vice-President.— Prof. E. B. Greene, University of Illinois. 

Secretary and Treasnrer.—J. McCan Davis, Springfield, 111. 

Executive Committee. — The president, the secretary, Hon. G. N. Black, 
Hon. David McCulloch, Captain J. H. Burnham, President M. H. Chamber- 
lin and President E. J. James. They were declared elected. 

It was voted, on motion of Dr. J. F. Snyder, that a committee of 
six be appointed, to be called a Committee on Legislation, with power 
to act for the society. The president appointed on this committee 
Hon. George N. Black of Springfied, chairman; General Alfred Oren- 
dorfiF of Springfield, Hon. David McCnlloch of Peoria, Dr. E. J. James 
of Evanston, Hon. J. O. Canningham of Urbana, and Hon. Thomas 
Binaker of Carlinville. 

On motion of Captain Bnmham, it was voted that the society 
anthorize the board of Trostees to reqnest of the Illinois commission- 



^■n to the 8t. Louis exposition Bomeabare of the 3tate appropriation to 
^bat exposition, to be expended jointly by the com misai oners and the 
board of trusteee. 

ANNUAL BBFOBT OP THE BEOBETABT. 

During the year 1901 the society has had a slow but perceptible 
growth. Its work has moved quietly forward, and its achievementa 
nave not been insignificant. 

The second annual meeting was held in Springfield Wednesday 
and Thursday, Jan, 30 and 31, 1901. At tbia meeting plans were 
formed which, if it be possible to put them into execution, will carry 
the society a long way forward in the accomplishment of its intended 
work. 

In accordance with one of the plana then made, the society has 
entered in a small way oa the work of securing for publication, in 
its Annual Transactions, historical material other than merely the 
papers read at the annual meetings. This is a work that deserves to 
be extended. A vast amount of original aource material haa already 
been lost for want of some systematic effort to seek it out and put it 
into a permanent form. This is a legitimate work of the society, and 
along this line it can render future generations an inestimable service. 

The articles of incorporation state the objects of the society to be: 
" To excite and stimulate a f;;eneral interest in the history of Illinois; 
to encourage hiatorical research and inveatigation, and secure it^ pro- 
mulgation; to oolleot and preaerve all forms of historical data in any 
way connected with Illinois and ita people." For the accomplish- 
ment of these objects the society needs: 

Fir^t.— A larger and more active membership. It onRht to be represented 
by at lenst one member in every community in the State, and every member 
oneht to t&ke an active interest in seekinEC ont tbe taistorical material in his 
community which is worth preservation by the State. 

Seooodly. — A closer affiliation with the local historioal societies. The rela- I 
tinas existioff between the society and the various local societies throngboat 1 
tbe State are most cordial and Criendly, but there Bliould be not only a Doad 
of sympaihy. but also a bond of anion which will make the work of all on« 
systematic whole. 

Thirdly.— liarger funds. The work ot the society has been hampered from 
the beginning for a tack of funds with which to carry out its plans. An in- 
crease m membership would be of some 6nancial assistauite. but aotadequtil« 
to the society's needs. 

Fourthly,— A more vital connection with the State Historioal library. The 
Booiety must have a depository for the materials it collpcts and desires to pre- 
serve. The library most have collectors of material. Each is tbe complement 
of the otlier. Therefore, the work could be more sysiematioally done if it 
were all under the direction of one board or committee. 

Piflbly,— A more workable library. The present quarters are already over- 
GTowdHil. With ample space fur the proper diapositioo of whatever material 
it raight be able to acquire, the library wonid become a greater factor in 
stimalating an interest in and an acquaintance witb the history of tbe Stale. I 

Sixthly.— A correapoading eeorelary, to direct and supervise the work o{ | 
collecting and preserving such material as may possess any historical im- 
portance. 

Some of these needs can be supplied by tbe members of this bo- 
ciety, and by them alone; others only by an action of the State Leg- 
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islature. But, while the society has no desire to ask unreasonable 
appropriations, it does ask reasonable recognition and reasonable sup- 
port in its efforts to perforin a public service. And, as a means of 
improving that service, your acting secretary would call attention to 
the recommendations made to the society at its last meeting, and 
emphasize their importance: 

1. That the Legislatnre, in makinc: its appropriation for the State Histori- 
cal library, should inclade an item for the expenses of the Historical society. 

2. That of this a saffioient amount should be paid to a competent expert 
who should act as the corresponding secretary of the society and perform the 
other functions outlined above, subject to the direction of the executive com- 
mittee. 

3. That this correspondinp: secretary should be appointed by the executive 
committee of the Historical society, subject to the approval of the board of 
trustees of the State Historical library, and should be ex-officio a member of 
that body. 

4. That such an appointment once made should be held subject to the con- 
ditions only of good behavior and efficient service. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

J. W. Putnam, 

Acting Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 



Year Ending Dec. 31, 1901. 



RS0IIPT8. 



Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1901. 

Initiation fees 

Annaal fees 



Total receipts. 



SXPSNDITUBBB. 



Postage 

Frintinar and stationery 

Expenses, oommlttee on aaziliary societies. 
B.G.Thwaites 



Total expenditures. 




tl0146 



$71 76 
929 7t 
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LITERARY SESSIONS. 

The program for Thursday and Friday, January 23 and 24, was 
carried out as follows: 

Ihursday, January tS-^tiOO P. 3f., Literary Sessions, 

'•Illinois Collefire" Hon. E. P. Kirby, Jacksonville 

***McKendree College" Dr. £. J. James, Pres. Northwestern University 

**Peter Cartwright''T Pres. H . M. Chamberlin, McKendree College 

'*£arly Beligioos methods and Leaders in Illinois" 

Dr. W. P. Short, Jacksonville 

**The People of Illinois" Meg. Geo. M. McConnel, Chicago 

8:00 P. M. 

'•Address of Welcome" Pres. C. W. Barnes, Illinois College 

•'Response" Hon. H. W. Beckwith, Pres. of the Society 

Annual Address — "The Sources and Results of Law in Illinois" 

Hon. John N. Jewett, Pres. Chicago Historical Society 

Friday, January U—Q: 30 A, M, 

"The First Irish in Illinois. Reminiscent of Old Kaskaskia Days' ' 
Hon. P. T. Barry, Chicago, III., Vice-President Irish- 

American Historical Society. (Read by Dr. J. F. Snyder.) 

"Some Facts in the Judicial History of Illinois" 

Hon. J. 0. Canningham, Urbana 

"The Bishop Hill Colony" Hon. Hiram Bigelow, Galva 

"Major John T. Stuart" Hon. C. C. Brown, Springfield 

"The State's Internal Improvement Venture of 1837-38" 

Dr. Bernard Stuve, Springfield 

"Kaskaskia Roads and Trails" Frank Moore, Esq., Chester 

9:00 P. M. 

"The French in Illinois" Hon. J. N. Perrin, Lebanon 

"Saukenuk, Black Hawk's Village Mrs. Julia Mills Dunn, Moline 

"Illinois Ancestry in the Daughters of the American Revolution 

Mrs. Edwin Erie Sparks, Chicago 

"Richard Yates' Services to the Union as War Governor" 

Dr. William Jayne Springfield 

"The Destruction of the Fox Indians in 1730 by the French and 

their Allies'" John F. Steward, Esq., Chicago 

8.00 P. M, 
Reception by President and Mrs. Barnes, Illinois College. 

At the conclusion of the literary program, the society voted its 
thanks to the acting secretary, to the Rev. James Caldwell, 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution for serving so 
acceptably as a local reception committee, and to the citizens of Jack- 
sonville for their hospitality. 

The society then adjourned. 

J. W. Putnam, 
Acting Secretary. 

*The pftper of Dr. B. J jMiiei on " MeKendroe Collese " fftUad to reach the pabUe«tlon 
eommlttee in time for insertion in thie volnme of "TransMtions." 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 



Springfield, III., Oct. 1, 1901. 

A meeting of the Executive Cominittee was held in the State His- 
torical library, at SpringBeld, Oct. 1, 1901. AH the membera were 
present except Secretary Greene and Dr. Obamberlin. Dr. J. F. Sny- 
der and General Alfred OrendorS also met with the committee, as 
did bIbo J. W. Putnam. 

On motion of Prof. James, it was voted to hold the next anaaal 
meeting of the society in Jackeonville, Thursday and Friday, Jan. 23 
and 24, 1902, 

On motion of Prof. James it was also voted that J. W, Putnam act 
as secretary and treasurer during the absence of Prof. Greene. 

On motion of Prof. James, a committee, consisting of Dr. J. F, 
Snyder, chairman, and Hon. H. W. Beckwith and J. W, PutuBm, wbb 
appointed to revise the material for publication in the next volnme 
of the "Transactions" of the society. 

Od motion of Captain Burnham, it was voted that the society ask 
permission to assist in decorating and furnishing the Illinois build- 
ing at the St. Louis exposition. 

It was also voted, on motion of Captain Burnham that the Execu- 
tive committee act as temporary committee to present the subject to 
"lb Governor and to the commissioners to the St. Louis exposition. 

Adjourned. 

J. W. Pdtnam, 

Acting Secretary. 



Jacksonville, III., Jan 23-24, 1902. 

The Executive committee of the society met at 10:00 a. at., Janu- 
ary 23, in Illinois College ohapei, Jacksonville, President Beckwith 
presiding. There wore present, besides the president and acting sec- 
retary, Messrs. Black, Burnham, James, Chamberlin and McCulloch, 
and, by invitation. Dr. J. F. Snyder. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer were read and adopted. 
It was voted, on motion of Captain Burnham, that the Executive 
committee, in their capacity as trustees, should meet at the Dnnlap 
bouse immediately after the close of the evening session of the society. 



TRUSTEE HEKTINQ. 

Jaoesontille, III., Jan, 2S. 

The board of trustees of the society met at 10:30 p. m., January 23< 
in the parlor of tlie Dunlap boase, President Beckwith presiding- 
Tbose present were the president, the acting secretary, and Messrs. 
Burnham, McCulloch, Black and Chambertin. 

It was voted, on motion of Mr. Black, that a committee of three be 
appointed by the chair to form a set of by-laws for the society, The 
president appointed Messrs, McCulloch. Burnham aud Black, 

On motion of Captain Bumham, it was voted that a Committee on 
Finance and a Committee on Local Historical Societies be appointed 
as permanent committees. 

On motion of Captain BarnLam, it waB voted that the Committee on 
Legislation be made a standing committee. 

It was voted, on motion of Mr. Black, that a committee be appointed 
to see whether the records in the office of the Secretary of State have 
the name of the location inserted, and if not, to have it inserted. 

It was voted that the chairman of the Committee on By-Laws act 
as such committee. 

On motion of Captain Burnham it was voted that a committee of 
three be appointed to confer with the commissioners to the St. Louis 
exposition. Dr, James, Mr, Black and Captain Burnham were ap- 
pointed such committee with power to fill vacancies if any should 
occur, or to add to the number on the committee if desired. 

It was voted on motion of Captain Bnrnham, that the committee 
on local historical societies be empowered to appoint & representa- 
tive in each county to aid the State society in its work. 

Communications from the Logan county and the Quincy Histori- 
cal societies were read by the secretary as follows: 
To Iht Ulinoii State Hutaneai Society: 

Thiais to certify that Mrs. Uavid Gillespie of Lincoln, III., 
pointed to represent the L^^^aD Couaty Historical society at tue ineetiQg of 
the lllinoiH State HistoricKl society Id the city of JocksoaviUe, III., on tlii 
23rd and 24th days of Jaauari^, A. D. 1902, 

Dated at Liaooln, III., tliis 'JOtli day of January, A. D. 1902. 

J. T. HOBLIT, 

'Prttident Logan County Historical Society. 

laasmach as the Historical society at Quinoy, III., bus received offlcia 
aottoe oC the third anaunl maetinji of the Illinois State Historical society, t 
be held at JacksoDville on the 23rd and the 34lh inst., also a copy of the pro- 
gram and ioformatioa settiui; forth the objects of the society, and an invita- 
tioa to affiliate with tbe or^aniKBtion, therefore be it, 

Eesohed, That this society hereby desienalea Gen. E. B. Hamilton, our 
vice-president, and any of our other members who may be able to nttend the 
meetitiE of the State society, to represent this society at tbe meelini;, and to 
convey to that society onr cordial endorsement of its objects and our sincere 
wish for the fullest success aC all its work to that moit worthy eail. Be it 
further 
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Be8olv€d, That a copy of these resolutions, daly attested, be furnished oar 
delesrates, and that a copy of the resolutions be filed in our archives. 

Dated at Quinoy, 111., Jan. 14, 1902. 

C. P. Perry, 
Chairman Committee. 

It was moved bv Mr. Black that the communications be received 
and recorded on tne books of the society and these societies be rc^ 
garded as auxiliary to the State Historical society. The motion pre- 
vailed. 

On motion of Mr. Black, the treasurer was authorized to pay the 
bills outstanding against the society. 

The board adjourned subject to the call of the president. 



TRUSTBB MBBTINQ. 

Jacksgnyillb, III., Jan. 24. 

The trustees met at the call of the president at 10.*00 a. m., Jan. 
24. All members of the board present 

The president nominated Mrs. Catherine Yates (Mrs. Richard 
Yates, sr.) and Mrs. Isaac L. Morrison as honorary members of the 
society. The nominations were confirmed by the trustees. 

It was voted on motion of Judge McCuUoch that the secretary be 
instructed to procure a seal with a device approved by the president, 
if the society has no seal. 

On motion of Judge McCulloch, it was voted that the constitu- 
tion as printed in the transactions for 1901, be adopted as the rule 
of action for this board till superseded by a code of by-laws, except 
that wherever the words "executive committee" or "trustees" appear 
in the constitution, the word "directors" shall be substituted there- 
for; and except farther thac the last clause of section 1, article 4, 
and the first clause of article 6, and the whole of article 6 shall be 
omitted. 

It was voted on motion of Captain Burnham that the society hold 
its next annual meeting at Springfield, at such date in January, 1903, 
as the program committee may determine. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the president. 



HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIH—STATISTICJ 
AND SUGGESTIONS. 



[Bt Dt, J. F. KiiTder. First Viae Preildent llllnolg SUte Blitarleal SoeletT.J 
No Hiate in the Union, west of tbe Alle^liaQy inount&inB, has a mora 
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OBting history th&D I Hi 

AmoDE its picturesque raDges of bluffs; aloDg the ehores of its beantilL 
streams aod lakes, and on its fertile prairies aod alluvial bottoms, abuuni 
tbe curiouH relics of its earliest human occupants in tbe distant past — evi- 
dences of the primitive begiuaiDg'e of tbe mouud buildiutr Indians, and of 
their highest culture. 

Here, in Illinois, the ethnologist finds a limitleas field for tracing the orij^fia, 
migrations, affinities and racial cbarao I eristics of the nnmeroua tribes of 
nomadic and semi- sedentary Indiana tbat replaced the mouud builders, and 
chased the buffalo and elk over our boundless piairies and made this region 
the theatre of their interminable wars for supremacy. 

It was here, lu IlliDois, the first germs of civilization were planted in tbe 
Mississippi valley, that struck deep their roots io its generous soil, and gnw 
and expanded antil, displaeing its aboriKinhl inhabitants, they converted the 
wilderness of forest and plain into a rich and mighty stale. 

Tbe first peopling of Illinois by hardy Canadian and French adventui , 

E resenting so many elements of romance, lends a peculiar charm to its 
istory. 

Then tbe efforts of France, wilb her priests and arms and forts, to oolonii 
Illinois, is also a fasoinaling page of her story. 

Tbe flerce contention of European monarchies, in the I8th century, for do- 
minion over the great west, culminaliu|f in the surrender of Fort Cnartresa 
and transfer ot tne Illinois to Great Britain, adds another paee of absorbing 
interest. 

Then followed the beroie expedition of Col. GeorRS Rogers Clark, and the 
wrestling of Illinois from England, and attaubing it to tbe new-born republio, 
to become in time one of its brightest gems. 

Upon the trail of Col, Clark and bis men, pressed a horde of rng(red 
pioneers, whose numbers, ever increasing, spreaa over tbe hills and prairies 
of Illinois, and, by the magic of their genius and industry, nrongbt from ber 
bidden resources her wealtn and splendor. 

The victories of Illinoisans, in i>eace, over the wild forces of nature, over 
dire machinations to fasten the blight of slavery upon her fair domain, and 
over all other obstacles in the path ot her wondrous progress, were no leas 
brilliant than tbe aubievements ot her sous on the eory Helds of the Eagbsh 
war of 1812, the Indian wars, the coufiicC with Mexico, and the great civil 

In ihe Geld of ^lltics. statesmanship and diplomacy, in arts, philosoph; 
and education; in the realm of science, poetry and literature, and in t^~ 
amazing advancments in mechanical inventions and discoveries, the sons ai 
dangbters of Illinois have been found in the front ranks, and are today, 
those lines of brain work, the peers of any in the world. 
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With p«triotio pride we conlempUte tho RTEtndear of Illinoie and exult over 
ber vast miae of historic veollb outlined in this rapid sketch. 

Let Ds paaae here and inquire what tho Slate of Illiaois has done in colteot- 
ing: nnd preaervinK tiie Tolaminoua aod intoneely inturestiDg recorde of her 
foundatiou; end of the ageacies that have reared upon that foundation its 
pr^seut Bpleodid Enperstruclure. 

Not until the year 1889—71 years after its admisBioQ inio the Union — did 
tho Hlalo of Illinois awake to the importance— indeed, the ueoeesity- oF lakine 
action for resuuing from (iblivjriu. and pre^ervins. ihe fadinK Tecord^ of her 
UBtorr. In that year, the Ulltli UeiietHl Assembly pauned a bill fur un "Act 

iting a Btate tiisluriunl library," to be mannered by three nun i>nliiried 

I, appoiDted by the Gi^vernor for the term of four years. 
• act fonndiuK the historical library approprinteO KJ,600 auiiuMlly for its 
ntenance. book purcha^in^ fund and librnnnn's salary. Tlint ninKuiit was 
^ reased to 93.200 annually from 1891 to 1805. innlnsive. Id 18»7 it waa 
ftirtlier increa«ed bv the IcEislaiurv to 94.000, In 1899 a publiiialiou fund of 

nwas added, and. in 1001 there was appropriated, for annual mtiinlennnre, 
X>i for librarian's salary, 11,000, aud tor publishtnK, 9l,00U. By a special 
«et, tho further buiu of 82,500 was (jranted for volleetinif aud publishiiiK eer- 
BEpeciBed historical ddfuments and papers. The total amount tnus far 
Iropnaled by tbe State in 13 years, for ilx historical library and its pubU- 
bns, agKreictteH $34,300, of wnicli f 10,040 waa paid in aalariea. 
yl an equivalent for that expenditure, the hiatoricHl library of llllnoia at 
I dale oomprises, approximately, 6,000 boohs, 7,410 pamphlets, 55 maps 
_ _d ailaseH. |7U mHuOHoripts, 74 portraits and other pictures, and 17 historic 
relics. Ainone its books are about lUO bound volumes of newspapers, and it 
receives legularly four daily uewspapers — one of those from Missouri — and 
fcte three ot them bound every quarter. 

Vmast be admitted that tbe State of Illinois has made a very creditable 
tonine in accumulating' so valuable a collection of historical material in 13 
re, for the modest sum of $34,300. Tbe library has outenmn th« limited 
_» alloted to it by the State, and imperatively demands more rooray qitar- 
ii aud fireproof shelving and cases. It also needs the ioteltitteut contribu- 
iive aid and coSperatioo ot the State Historical E^ociety to make it a souroe ot 
diffusive knowledce and a benefit to tbe people at larRO. 

Tbe value of a Stale niKtorical society, with unlimited membership, for ool- 
lectine, systematising and investigating hiitorioal data, and for diuasion ot 
facts tboB irainod, need not here be discussed. It is knowu to all. It was so 
stronicly impressed upon the early public and literary men of our Slate, that 
they formed anah an orfrxnizatiou at Vandaliu, the Slate capital, as far back 
as 1837. Judge James Hall, the ififted writer, wns elected its president, aud 
on its roll of members were tbe now historic names of John Mason Peck, 
ProfcBBor John Russell. Sidney Breese. Governor Coles, Governor Edwards, 
John Reynolds, Samuel D. Lockwood, David J. Baker, Chief Jaftlce Wilson, 
Samuel McRoboriB, Petbr CartwriKht. Wm. L, D. Ewinif, Wm. Thomas, 
Richard M. Yountr and Tbeophilns W. Smith. The society held several ses- 
sions of exceeding iutere.>t. when many original papers were I'ead and ad- 
dreases delivered of the highest historic importance. The abandonment of 
that organiEatiou and loss of its archives were a positive calamity to the 
Slate, more grievon? than its bank suspensions or collapse of its sub^iequent 
Quixotic internal improvement enterprises. Bat with an empty State Irensury 
and very attenuated revenues. Sl&le aid for perpetuating the society was out 
of the question ', and without Stale recognition and aid. or ample wcatlh of its 
maoiberB. no Slate historical society can lon^ be maintained. 
~a reeent years local bislorical societies have been established in a few of 
IDovt populous and wealthy counties of Illinois and sustained by individual 
^ of their eoligbtened and poblic spirited citixens. 

e are all familiar with the noble work of the Chicago Historical society. 
Intxed in 1856. it suffered total loss of lis building, library and colleoliona 
me great fire that destroyed Chicago in 1S71, and again llio nucleus of ita 
re'estftblisbment waa awept away by fire in 1874. Pbcenix-like, it arose from 
— 2H. 



its asbes and oace more tte^n the sreat work and persevered. It now oocii' 

SieB its own majestic buildiDft, erected by private snbsoription at the cost of 
190.000. In its spacioas rooms are bO,0OO books, 60.000 pamphlets. 5,000 
maausoripts, over 100 oil paintings of distinguished men connected witb our 
local historv, and a large number of engravings and photographs. 1,000 bound 
volumes ot IllinoiM nenspapers, and a vast collection of historic and pre- 
historic relics. And all that has been accomplished without a dollar of state 
or city aid. But it is obvious that sucb magniScent results could not be pos- 
sible without exIraneoQs aid, excepting in a iarRe and wealthy city, and by 
the munificence of its opnient citizens of culture ami refined literary tastes. 

Not until May, 1899, was a second attempt made to establish a State histori- 
cal society in lllinoia. In that month an organisation with that title was ef- 
fected by a few of us who met for that purpose at tbe State university. In 
Jnne following ne placed the society on an eDdurincr basis, so far as was in 
our power, by fixing its seat at the State capital ana incorporntine it in ac- 
cordance with provisions of ibe State incorporation laws. Without state 
recofinition or aid we have since held regular meetings and made some con- 
tributions of value to tbe bistory of oar State, and intend to continue oar nn- 
thanked labors. 

There are in the United (States two classes of historical societies; the one 
BUpporled by endowments, gifts and membership fees — such as that of Chi- 
ca|(o, of St. Louis, and of many of the eastern cities. The other class, of 
which Wisconsin is the hiirhest type in the west, are maintained alloKCtherby 
the state. Thus far the State of Illinois has given neither aid or encourage- 
ment to a society of either class, but it has collected a store of rare and val- 
uable data, which awaits the studious toil and discriminating sifting of a his- 
torical society to develop its sterling worth. 

Having seen what Illinois bas done for the care of its history, it may be of 
interest to glance at what two or three of our neigbbotiag states have done 
for preservation of their history. 

Kansas was admitted as a state in 1861. 43 years after the admission of Illi- 
nois. In 1S76 a Slate Historical society was there oreanized. which, witb its 
library and collections, was shortly afterward adopted by tbe state in its his- 
torical department. For the mamlenance of that department the state of 
Kansas has appropriated to date a little over $125,000. The last Kansas Lee- 
islaiure cranted for its support for tbe years 1901-1902 the sum of »I3.280. In 
addilioo to that provision, it appropriated |ll5,000for steel shelving and library 
furniture. As the result of all that expenditure by tbe state, the Kaunas His- 
torical department now possesses 23,051 books, 67,418 paraphlets, 23.807 vol- 
umes of Kansas newspapers, 23,317 manuscripts. 5,030 pictures, 4,8813 maps 
and atlases, and 6,397 historic relics. It also regularly receives and preserves 
a copy ot each newspaper and periodical pnbliabed in the state of Kansas. 

Iowa was admitted into the Union in 1B44, 27 years later than Illinois. In 
1392 the Iowa Legislature established its State Historical department with an 
annaal appropriation of 97,500 for two years. Eacb of its legislatures since 
has granted it $6,000 per annum, besides a liberal publication fund. Its li- 
brary aud other collections are about equal to those of Kansas in extent. It 
has over 3,000 bound voluraea of Iowa newspapers, and regiilarty receives 300 
_ . a publications. It pnblishesqnarterly ''The Annals of Iowa, an 80 page, 
finely illustrated magazine of Iowa and western bislory and biography. ''* 
also publishes a biennial report, and has issued 15 volumf "' ^""- •■'™'" 
laws and numerons historical monographs. The state < 
process of construction for its historical department, upon ground donated for 
the pnrpose, a magnificent stone edifice that, when completed, will oost 
$400,000. 

The state of Wisconsin, admitted into the Union in 1847. 29 years after tlH- 
nois became a State, excels all the states of the Mississippi valley in Ibe 
amount expended for its historical department, and in the results achieved by 
that department. Its library contains 108,800 books and 106,740 pamphlets. 
It receives regularly 340 Wisoonein newspapers and periodicals, and 4W from 
other states. Its famous colleotion of Draper manuscripts is the most exlen- 
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p.« snd valuable of any similar collectioD in the United States, Kew York 
MrhapH excepted. Its maps and atlases nomber in the tbonsaods. The pub- 
Ilcattous it iesDea from time to time are Dumeroas and of the hig^hest autheii' 
ticity. Its portrait and piclore ^allerf fills & targe ball, and its maseum of 
hifltorio teliea and pre-Columbian antiquities, collected in Wisconsin, is un- 
surpassed by any other state museum in the west. Itsjone specialty of ancient 
copper implemenls of tbe aboritfinea cannot be duplicated anywhere. So 
complete are tbe historical collections of Wisconsin that Illinois students — wa 
acknowledge with shame — are compelled to go tbere to study the history of 
their own State. Each Wisconsin Letrislature since 1893 baa appropriated 
$6,000 annually for current expenses of its historical department, nesiiles lib- 
eral publication and book purchasing funds. Tbe Legislature of 1900 in- 
creased tbe bistorical department's annual appropriation to £8.333, and gave 
it a special sum of 920.000 for I90I. During last sumoier the Wisconsin his- 
torical department moved and installed its librarj;, picture gallery, museum 
and other collections into its new palatial building in Madison, erected for it 
by Ibe state at the cost of 9620,000. 

We are proud of Illinois, of ber commanding position in tbe Union, of ber 
resources and wealth, and of her eventful and glorious history^ hence cannot 
repress a feeling of humiliation when reminded that Wisconsin — made ap a 
little over half a century ago of wbat was left of the northwestern territory, f 
after Illinois bad taken from the southern end of that remnant enough to form 
our 14 northern counties including Chicago and the Qnlena lead mines — a 
state gmatly surpassed by Illinois in population and products, has expended 
twO'thirds of a million of dollars upon its historical department, and amassed 
at our very door a priceless historical collection, unexcelled in tne Mississippi 
valley, while Illinois has expended ba(i|34,300 for the same object and is yet 
witbuut a bistorical department. 

In the states mentioned, as in several others, having established historical 
departmeniB, it may be here explained tbe libraries of those departments are 
not strictly confined to bistorical publications alone, but comprehend the en- 
tire library of tbe states excepting their law libraries. There are now in the 
Slate house at SpringBeld Ibree separate libraries belonging to the Stale, 
namely: The State library, tbe State Historical library and the State Law 
library. The Historical library is nut restricted to wor&s on Illinois history 
exclusively, but contains many devoted to general history, to poetry, science 
and promiscuous literature. Among the miscellaneons publioalions in tbe 
Stale library are many valuable bistorical volumes also. The two are on tbe 
same floor in adjoining rooms and each in charge of a special librarian and 
an assistant. What reason exists, if any, why the two should not be consoli- 
dated, as in Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan and other states, in one State Hla- 
fOTioal library, and be made a part of llie State historical departmenlf 

Appreciating as we do tbe exceptional opportunities for acqaisitions of 
historical data that Illinois has lost, by neglect and indifference, in past 
years, we are impressed with a sense of duty due to our society to Ibe pablle 
and to poalertty, to do all in our power, even at this late date, to retrieve, as 
far as possible, that loss, and give to the historical interests ot our State the 
prominence and value to which they are justly entitled. That can yet be ac- 
complished by the willing gratuitons labors of the State Historical society, if 
aided and encouraged by the State. 

To enable na to so serve the State, our committee on legislation 
sbould be instructed to ask of tbe nest general asBembly the follow- 
Z legislation: 

fi act, providing for the establi<!hing of a State Department of Hillary, 

■prising the present Stale library, the Slate Historical library and the 

te Bistorical society, to be controlled and managed by the Secretary ot 

„te, Ibe Superintendent of Public Instruction and President of tbe Slate 

Historical society acting as a board of trustees. Said State Department of 

Hiatory to occupy tbe rooms in the State house now occupied by the two Stute 

librariea above mentioned. 
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The secretary, librarian and snch aisistant librarians as may be necessary, 
to be tbe only officials ot said State Department of History to receive corn- 
pen sation. 

The Becretary of the State Historical society to be, ex-officio, secretary of 
the State DepKTiwent o£ History. The Librarian and aa-^isfanta to be ap- 
pointed by the board ot trustees. 

Ad annual appropriation to defray expenses of pabliabini^ reports, transao- 
tiona and contrioutions to Ibe history of Illinois. 

Also, aiilhorJKiDg tbe board of truslee£ of the (State Department of History 
to gather tof^ether. in the south library room, all Illinois liietonoal relics nov 
in possession nf ih« Stale, and Qslablish there a State Historical a 
as has been done in many other slates of tbe Union. 

A State Bistorical mueenm. in aonnection with tbe conF^oli dated libraries, 
would here prove to be a novel, attraulive and valuable edncatiunal a(;enoy, 
teaobinec by iustractive and interestingobject tessonB the hi^tnry of tbe State's i 
indnetnul, eonnoniie and social progress, from tbe stone implements ot its 
prehistoric nboriKiaes. the trappinita. accoutrements and weapons of its I 
more recent Indian tribes, the simple tnechanical devices, domcfctic appliances 
and ateneils of our early ijioneern, on up and through the successivi.' phases 
oF improvement and refininE processes marking the marvelous onward and 
npward advance of our great blate. 

The changes wronRht by the teglBlation herein oatlJned would be 
of inestimable benefit to the people of our State. Thoy would ore- 
ate DO new offices and incur no additional expenses but a trifiing 
amount annually for valuable publications, but would in effect aimply 
cause R rearranging, reorganizing and proper combination of the 
present disconnected historical and literary material belonging to 
the State, and render it more available and effective for the Btudeni. 
the scholar and the historian, 

Address of Welcome. 
(BTDr.C.W.Bamei. President of llllaoli Co11eee-l 
Ladies and GetttUmen, Members of the Illinois State Htstorical Society: 

It gives me ffreat pleasure this evening to extend to you a word of welcome 
in behalf of the city of Jacksonville and of Tllinois college. We feel yon 
have done us no small honor, and certainly have afforded iis a very prest 
pleasure in eboosing onr city and onr old college as your meeting place for 
this year. Jacksonville can not offer fuch wondertul evidenoes of oommer 
eial prosperity as the great city ot Chicago, such evidences of wealth at 
Peoria or even Bloomington, such evidences of political activity as our neigh- 
boring city of Springfield, but it can oStT to the student that which is of 
especial interest to you— records that reach far back into the past, marks 
antiqnity which are full of interest, and a history made fragrant and besi... 
fnl by noble lives willingly given in bt^balf af their State uud country. We 
feel that this makes our little town and old college dear to yon, and tuat tbe 
pleasure of this gathering is, therefore. EQiitual. 

As one looks back over the work accomplisbed by various members of youi 
society, he can well understand tbe pride which you all feet in your orgoni- 
xalioQ, and the bright outlook whicb you see for it in tbe future. Somn oF 
you have gathered together bits of ancient history, brought from far and 
near, pertaining to the early days of Illinois, which, without your energeliu 
labors must certainly have been forever lost; some of you have skillfully 
woven together facts heretofore nnrelated, and so have brouffbt to life an 
almost new history of cartnin portions of our community, and others of yoa 
have taken these bits of facta and these scattered data of histnricrvl events, 
and have so breathed into tfaem the breath of life that the times ^one by 
seem to onoe more throb and pulse with the joys and Horrowa, lh« aapiratiana 
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SD(] tba failares oF & Uvibk people, so traty liviiiK tb&t we love as thej love 
had sorrcw as they sorrow, and find ourselves mnvioK in the very almoB- 
phere of thoee by-KO')e days in which tboy bad their beinir. All this means 
tt great gain to the Blurfent of history whu is seekiOK to acqaaiDt hi 
timntely with the enrly days of our commouwenith, but it also n 
should mean a groat gam in higher oitizeosbip for every man in Illinois to- 
day. Out of tha past we should learn lessons for the present and the future. 
By the wisdom of our forefathers our judgment should be better, bet^anse of 
their mistakes, onr failures ehnuld be less; where passion and prejudice 
wrought barm to them, we should be doubly sate- guarded agaiust like errors. 
But nil this is in a lar^e measure dependent on how carefolly yon members 
of the Illinois Stale Historical sociuty fulfill ^our mission. 'Let history be 
used as the ground-work of Setion, so long aa it gives ui a true atraospher« 
of those early years, and helps us to see and to feel as men did in ifaose 
times; let hitherto unrelated data be so brought loifother as to give us new 
views of old soenes; but against this be on your guard: Distorting faots for 
the sake of more plensini; results, misrcpresentinjf truths for the sake of a 
more iinble record, glossing over errors that Ihe times gone by may seem aa 
full of virdia aodas free from vice as the proverbial "good old days." 
Btrong with hope and courage, and full of eonfideaoe In our Urid-giveo op- 
portunities, let IIS not shut our eyes to whatever history has recorded whether 
It be KOod or evil; but, helped by such sooietiBS as yours to clearly read the 
pages that have been written, let us learn sui!b lessons from the past a '" 

Ood. 



o do better in the future, and more ably servo our country and our 



We bid you welcome, therefore, to this old town, and especially to this old 
college with all its uoble history of sucuess and of failure, and we hope that 
by reason of your stay here, though only for a few short days, there may be 

Sathered into the annals of history some new and iuspirin^ story taken from 
le lives of those who helped to plant these elms and build these buildings. 
Let your poets sing to us the sweet melodies that have tor so many years 
been sounding through these leafy trees on College hill as tbey looked down 
on young and old parsing to their tasks; let your novelists flud an iuspiratioD 
for Den tales in the worn steps which lead to the old halls, and in the names that 
have so long been carved in the rough brick walls; and let him to whom faela 
nlone appeal find in the records nhich fill our shelves or are carefully Ireas- 

■ ored in the uoUege vaults, such bilherto uiidiscovGr<>d data as shall bettar tell 

^^^^faa splendid story of Ihe days of our honored fathers. 

BK»res 
I thanks 



Response. 

I By Hon. H. W. Beckwitb, Presld 
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President Bmues:— The Illinois State Historical society, by its chairman, 

thanks you and the people of Jacksonville for your hearty welcome. To me 
this presence ix more than a passing event. 

As a wilnesB tree in Ihe timber, or the little roonnd with its deposit of char- 
coal out on Ihe prairie, proves the original corner, so does your city and 
county mark the hi|{h grade of moral and mental worth that was planted here 
by its early settlers nearly hand in band with its ^government laud surveys. 
Let ns eipuiid this thongh a little. We will be bcieE, conscious ns we ace of 
other claims on the program. Draw a line down the wexl side of Sangamon 
county, thence west on the north ends of Macoupin and Greene to the fllinoia 
river, thence up ils waters to Ihe Sangamon; follow this river easterly to 
where it enters Sangamon county, aiia yon have traced the original outline 

I of Morgan county as formed in lS'£i. Two ^vears before then, in all this ex- 
tent, there lived only twnnly families of white people. A number of Potta- 
■tttomie and Kickapoo Indiana still lingered here, to till and hunt over this 
■ntage of their fathers. 
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Iq the eini(;r&Dt " Qaides " and " IlliaoiB Oftzelteers " a few ^ears later, 
BeardslowD and Wiocbester Qgara among the towns of promise in yonr 
county. They became county seats in time, the one o£ Cass and the other of 
Scott, as they in turn were carved out of Morgan county. 

A guide book referred to Rays of JnckaoDviile, that its population of about 
750 was rapidly increasing, and that it had a factory of 120 spindles for mak- 
ioR cotton yarn. The pith of this reference ia in the fact that the material 
named was a needed want of the pioneers whose women folks, for the most 
part, wove the cloths from which the garments of the family were made. The 
strong cotton thread was for the warp of the hand toon, while (he woof of 
wool was sheared, washed, carded into rolls and spun into yarn at home. 

The same year your town, in 1325, was laid out, a bill of General Joseph 
Duncan's, then a member of the Slate Senate, was passed, to estHblish dis- 
trict schools under the direction of a board of trnstees. who oouid levy a tax 
to support them, if they were first allowed to do so by a two-thirds vole of the 
electors. The law was not popular, and natrow minded politicians of that 
day took advantage of the tact to stir snch an aneavory foment that the next 
leeislatnre repealed the law. It is doubtful if the law could have been made 
effective, because of the scattered stage of onr sparse population. The paro- 
chial schools of the Jesuit Fathers at Kaskaskia, and the academies of the 
Franciscan Priests at Cahokia. did a good work in their day and Keneration. 
They were typical French. Their people tilled in a common Seld, and their 
cottages, gronped aboot the parish cnurch, gave their population a density 
from which school children could be readily drawn. And as soon as the 
people elsewhere over our State filled in more closely, the "three months" 
primitive schools were opened. 

A writer, the Rev, John M. Peck, who traveled over Missouri and Illinois 
purposely to see and inquire into this subject, well says of those schools that 
one-third of them were of some utility, another third did as much harm as 
^ood, while the remaining third were public nnisances, and decidedly injur- 
ious to the children, because of the incompetence and immorality oC their 
itinerant teachers. 

Against this dark and forboding baokground your chairman sees prefigured 
a glorious promise that hae since been rally redeemed. Without going into 
details, it was the result of two elements moving for the same purpose, though 
at first in separate and widely distant orbits. The one were residents scat- 
tered ovur Illinois and conscious of the nted of education in all the interest 
of society and good government. Theotberwasabody of theological students 
at Yale college who nad banded their lives in the cause of religion and edu- 
ostion in some of the new settlements of the western country. These two 
elements grew into a common and narrower circle that revolved arouud 
"Wilson's Grove" a mile west of Jacksonville. Here on the eastern slope of 
the knoll and within seven years after Morgan county was organized, 
"Illinois College" was formally opened. 

Its first catalogues impress one with the fact that so many of its regular 
course students were from the New England stales, a proof that its Alumni, 
like its earlier funds, came largely from abroad. The college had a farm of 
300 acres and anticipated, by half a century, the agricultural features, as well 
as the polytechnic ideas, now so common lo the west. Its shop had tools 
suited for most kinds of work in wood. 

The home results soon followed. The- Gazetteer man, Mr. Peek, in his 
volnme of 1831 printed here iu Jacksonville, though his material was collect- 
ing for three or four years before then, says that Morgan is iu advance of 
other cnunlies in all those enterprises tnat tend to form habits of virtue and 
to eunoble the mind. It has a vigorous bible society, a Sunday school union 
with about TO Sabbath schools, a number of temperance souieltes of influence 
in aa many neighborhoods, with a like number of common schools that are 
taught a portion of the year. 

Stand at night in the near front of a railroad engine, You see only a little 
lamp with a circular wick. Go half a mile down the track and its reflected 
ight glares like a great disk of fire; your speaker has often thought how far 
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u old thoQtfbt which your Bpeakei 
oatlaved by the lapse of time. And he 
ftmonir you to K>ve it exproiision. 

Nor in doini; so does he forget those other beacooa more to the south aad 
west. "Rr>i:k Spriaif Semiu&ry," the first of the kind, begun by the Rev. 
John M. Pi.'(.'k, 1827, later removed to and knonn a.6 "Alton Seminary." later 
still, aud now, ualled "Shurtleff College." Northat of "Lebanon Seminary" 
reTJTed aod effioient as McKendree college. These with yours, Mr. Presi- 
dsDl. have aurvivad the scores of oiaera that fell under the soythe of our 
Lpoblic school system. Tbe^ with yoars have kept due on at the front of the 
*"-niid evolatioa of Illinois in the cause of a hii^her and better education. 



The Sources and Results of Law in Illinois. 
[By Hod. John M. Jewett.l 

The law concerns tbe world, and, therefore, the people of Illinois, and of 
the northwest; and yet it is a subieol, which, both in its history and its con- 
Eeouences, receives but little consideration, except in appointed channels, 
auu, beyond these, as it presents itself in the pathway, alonK which the in- 
dividual has cboaen to pnrxue his course. In its all pervading' ioflueace, the law 
is like tbe air we breathe. It is above, below, and aronnd us. It is as necessary 
to the continuous enjoyment of our social and civil life, as the almcsphereic 
air is to our physical well beinR. It is a potential element in every social 
relation and in every transaction of the business world; it is, or should be, 
the impartial guardian of the rights and responsibilities, which necessarily 
prow out ot any form of civil organisatioa. It is the touch stone by which 
individual privileges must be tested, in order that civil liberty may be pre- 
served. The law of Illinois is in a large degree the measure of the tights of 
its individual citizens. 

But, notwithstanding this, by the average man, and from that average 
downward, the law as a controlling force is but llUla considered or under- 
stood. It IS encountered or brought to his personal observation, only as an 
obstruction to his personal inclinations or ambitious, and as asortof abump- 
ing post, by which in the conrse laid out for himself, he has been confronted, 
about the location of which he may have had some IndeQuite surmises but he 
is, nevertheless, genuinely or affectedly surprised that he comes in contact 
with it, just when and where the onntaot occurs. It is the air in motion 
which develops its necessity as welt as its power. It is the law in motion, 
which elves evideuoo of its strenjjth as well as of its necassitv. All meo 
sleep the sleep of forgetfulness, in unconsoions reliance upon toe continued 
aotiou of natural laws for tbe maintenance of life and a sate awakening. 
Honest men in civil society sleep in unconscious reliance upon the laws wbioh 
oivil society has ordained for thtir protection, and with a faith amouutiu_g to 
confidence that that protection will be effective. Tbe great human public is 
like the great nnohamed ocean, in its tranquilities as well as in its disturb- 
ances. It is seldom that the disturbing infiuenoes reach far below tbe sur- 
face. But, however, this may be and disregarding what may have been in 
the past, tbe civil law, in this age and in this country, must be regarded when 
it is considered at all, as a nece^^sary means of protection and safely. 
In its development it has been and is what hnmanily has made it. It is assumed 
that all men have a riijht to security and protection under the law, and the 
assnmption is right within certain limitations; for it should also be assumed 
that there is no law, deserving of the name, which is iiot in its conse<iaencea 
a limitation upon the absolute independence of the individual. 

The source from which the people of this country acquired tbe great body 
ot their general law presents no question which is open to dispute. It came 
to tbi^m originatlv by inheritance, and was made secure to them by express 
adoption. The British colonists in North America, whether they were classed 
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as Paritans. Qiiakers. or Cavaliers, who gettled at iatervala 
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ment tor the foaudinf; of civil cotomuQilieu, the commoD law of EiKrland, m 
the state of oompIetcDess to which it hail laen altaiaed. They claimed and 
exerciseit the rights of EogliBbrnt^D ander the EoKlisb Iriw, as loyal sobjects 
of the Crown, tbe eublem of British savereiRDty. This was their claim 
when a ot^ntury and a half later, the uoatroversy arose between tbem and the 
hotue Koverumeut which resulted in tbe war of tlie Revolution and the inde- 
pendence of tbe toiouies. Tbe stamp tax, and Ihe tas on lea. and the more 
ffmbarrassiuK navitralioo lawx, some of which had been either repealed or 
Bubstanliallv modified and which were the inciting causes for revolt, a^ they 
stood in 1775, were not in themselves serious tnatters of complaint. 
Tbe people of the United States have, within the last 40 years, 
yieldrd almost without a murmnr, to poveinmental exactiona much more 
eerioiiK. The truth was that the tleuiHuds made upon tbe eoloDiata 
were in their essence discriminnlioos aeaiost Ibem as Briliiih subjeets, 
entitled to tbe protection of British laws equally with other suCjeotH 
residin)f within home territory and in the act repealing tbe stamp act 
the riubt to make the di<crimuiatioos was distinctly asserted, and thereby the 
future of the colonists was imperilled. When the Declaratiou of Independ- 
ence was adopted, and afterwards, when the independence of the colonies, 
as states, was made secure by treaty, the oommon law of Eneland. as inter- 
preted and understood by the colonists, remained to them as the eubstanoeof 
the tbinR, for which tbe war, finally resultiug in independence, had been en- 
tered upon. The common law of England, in tbe fullness of its principles, In 
the nniver.^ality oF its application, wax Ihe inheritance which the coloniea de- 
manded and toUKbt for, and this, together with Ibeir independence, was se- 
cured to them b^ the results of the war, which we now call the war for ind«- 
iieodence. This broneht to the colonies the benefit and advantage of the 
abor and experience or& profrressive people tor more than ten centuries. 

But the people of the states, and of tbe United States, were not content to 
leave the effective operation ot the common law of Eoglaud to mere conjec- 
ture or inference, or to be established throagh lines of inheritance or descent. 
The value of the principles of that system of lawa wa< too highly appreciated 
and too well underBlood to leave them subject to the changes wbiuh might re- 
sult from acts of mere legialatiun. 

The Constitution of Ihe United States, as it cnme from the convention of 
1787, and was adopted by the people of the states, was thought to be defect- 
ive, in that it did not contain what is commonly known as a bill of rights, 
that is, a constitutional recoguition of the limitations of the sovereign power 
and of tbe rights and liberties of the people, which were a part of the com- 
mon law of England; and at the first session of Congress after the constitu- 
tion became operative, twelve amendments were proposed, which were sub- 
mitted to and immediately ratifiad by the states ana thus became a part of 
the constitotion. and eight of these amendments were in substance and eScct, 
cnnstilutinnal re-enactments of the principles of the common law of En);land. 
Most, if not all of the states, inserted in tneir constitutions similar provisions, 
in some cases more extended and comprehensive, but always fullowiuj; along 
tbe lines of the common law. This was done in all of the three coostitutions 
under which the government of the State of Illinois has been administered. 
The effect of this is forcibly expressed by Mr. Justice Miller of the Supreme 
Court of the Uuited States, in tbe case of Piimpelly v. Green Bay company 
(13 Wallace's Ke ports K^^ lien speaking of one of those provisions, contained 
iu the Cuuslitutioa of Wiscousin, but which, so far as I am advised, is found 
in the conatilulions of all ihe states, he says: " It would be a very curious 
And uoiiatiHraotory result, if, in construing a provision of conetitulional law. 
always uuderstood to have been adopted for protection aud security to the 
rights of ihe individual against tbe government, and which haH received the 
commendation of jurists, statesmen and commentators, as placing the just 

firiuciples of the oommon law on that subjeot beyond the power of ordinary 
egislaiion to change or control, it should lie held," etc. • • • "Such b 
oonstruclion would pervert the conatilulional provision into a restriction upon 
I right of tbv oiiixen as those righla stood at the oommon law, instead of 
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I f-oTernment, and make ii an anlborit^ for an invaBion of private rights 

Her tlie pretext of thfi pnblie eood, which had no warrant id the laws or 

praclicos of our ancestors." 

But thi^ ia not all the evideni^e we have of the estimation in which iha 
priDoiplcs of Ihe common law of England have been held by the people of ths 
Unit«d Scnles, and of their purpose to adhere to and be poverned by Ihem. 
I refer now (o statotory adoplioue, and simply selwt Ijlinoia and the other 
itlales into which the territory northwest of the Ohio river was divided, as 
examples. 

1 war of the rei'olnlion, this territory was claimed by Virginia 

. nvernl colonial ^barters and, especially, the second charter iiranted 

■James the First, In lOOO. The eslabli^bment of that claim was primarily 

p of the resultH of the war of the revolution, and, sei^oudarily, the acqiti- 

encM of the other states represented in CoDgpress, prior to the adoption of 

■ present national conaiiintinn, and whilst the articles of confoderatioB 

wen! in Furce. Whether the claim was originally a valid one, is a matter of 

importance today. 

The Virginia Charter of 1009 created a corporation with perpelusi sncoes- 
ton by the name ol "The Trtajiurer and Cumpauy <if Adventurers and Plant- 
Ti of the City of London, for the first Colony of VirEinia." As incorpora- 
i». it named a large number of British subjerts (possibly 500 or raorej of 

1 classes, sorts ana oonditione, from eccleKiastios and noblemen of the hieh- 
jt rank down to common artisans, and more common tlsh-moceers, and to 

.jis list WHS added, "and to such and so many as they do or fhall hereafter 
admit to be joined with them, in the form hereatter in thei^e presents ex- 
pressed, whether they go in Ibeir persons to be planters there in the Eaid 
plantation, or whether they go not. but adventure their moneys, Kooda or 
chaltets." 

The grant to the corporation tbns formed, was made in these words: "And 
we do also of our special grace, certain knowledge and mere motion, give, 
grant and confirm unto the said treasurer and company and their successors, 
under the reservations, limitations and declarations hereafter expressed, aJI 
those lands, countries and territories, situate, lying and being in that part of 
America called Virginia, trom the point of land called Cape or Point Com- 
fort, all along the seacoast to the northward, 20D miles, and from the said 
Point of Cape Comfort, all along the seacoast to the southward, 200 miles, 
and all that space and circuit of land lying from the seacoast of the precinct 
aforesaid up into the land throuf^hout from sea to sea, west and northwest] 
and, also, all the islands lying within lUO mile$ along the coast of both seaa 
of the precinct aforesaid.'' 

There are many "reservations, limitations and declarations," upon th« 
grant thus made, in the quaint language and in accordance with the graaj^ i 
ing colonial theories then prevailing; but the one more especially appropn- ' 
ate here, iii that, which, after granting large powers of Koveroment over ttaa 
-Mlony to the home corporation, "and to such governors, officers and niin- 
Ters as shall be by "our said eonnsel eonstilnted and appointed," and giv- 
^ what would seem to be plenary power "to correct, punish, pardon, 
a "and role all such the subjects of us, our heirs and successors as shall 
__. limr to time • " • inhabit in the precincts and territories aforesaid, 
ttrding to such orders, ordinances, constitutions, directions and instructions 
wy our 8.tid council, ai aforesaid, shall be established," provided, that in 
Uult of Buob orders, ordinances, ftc, and in case of necessity, the govern- 
pt of the colony should be "according to the good discretion of said gov- 
Jor and officers, respectively, as well in cases capital and criminal as civil, 
ph marine and other; to altcau* a» tht said stattttes, ordinances and pro- 
as near as eonvenientlft fay be, be agrttable to latpx, alalutes, 

..it and polictf of this our realm of England." This last clanse 

btly interpreted and acted upon, made the common law of England ef- 

rely controlling in the administration of the affairs of the colony. 
Who concluding limitation, in harmony with the spirit of the times, may be 
Bled as a ouriosity as well as au illatsiration of the prominence of the eo- 
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cleaiaBtical controversj wbieb was still eoiofr on even Jo England. It says: 
"And lastlj', because the principal effect, wbich we can desire or expect of 
this action, is the converaion and redactiou of the people oC those parte into 
the trae worship of God and CbrietiaD religion, in which re&pect wo ehould 
be loth that anj; reason should be permitted to pass, that we saspocied to af- 
fect the superstitiona of the charoli ot Bonie, we do hereby declare that it is 
our will and pleasure, that none be permitted to pass in any voyage from 
time to time, to be made in said coQDtrj', but such as first shall have taken 
the oath of supremacy:" For which purpose, etc. 

What trouble the eoloaiste of Virfrinia had with the corporate body, from 
the very t'ouadatioD of the colouy, down to tbo time when tbe independence 
of the American colonies was established, and the power of the corporation 
was abrogated, is related in the history of that period; but it is to be ob- 
eervid as a fact that, except as authontv was granted to the home corpora- 
tion, the laws of the hin^om of Great Britain, in Virginia as wall oa in all 
the other colonies, were installed as rules of civil conduct and standards of 
civil rights amongst the colonists. 

Tbe territory ceded by Virginia to the United Stales in 1784, described as 
"the territory northwest of the river Ohio," at the time and as a part of Vir- 
ginia, aod so far as in its then condition, it cao be said to hiwe been Kubject 
to any law, or reached by any goverunient, was under tbe laws of Virginia 
origin and growth, and tne laws of VirgiDia were tbe laws of tbe British king- 
dom, with such modiUcatioDs only as had been made within tbe powers 
l^racted by tbe charters to the colonial council, and which were generatljr of 
a domestic character. But the fact is, that tbe territory was then a practical 
wilderness, over which ihe Indian tribes claimed such jurisdiction and pro- 
prietorship as accorded with their nomadic character, and the gratification ot 
their untamed and uncivilized nature. A few French settlements, whiob 
marked the meandering progress of the intrepid and adventurous explorers, 
like Mariijuette and Joliet, kept liieir places mainly by methods of concilia- 
tion, which were but insecure protections against .the wild and irritable dis- 
positions ot the Indian tribes, peculiarly restive under the restraints of civil 
authority, and who were in fact at war with all forms of government, which 
advanced oivilizatioD oonld recognize or tolerate. Tbe iTisplaeement of the 
habits and customs, the laws and usages of tbe Indian tribes, such as they 
were, was an absolute necessity to the expansion and pro^p-ess of a new na- 
tion. If onr civilization was better than tlie one which it encountered in tbe 
Indian tribes, and the Indian tribes would not or could not adopt its theories 
and laws, conflict was inevitable, and the weaker must necessarily be dis- 
placed by the stronger. 

We may not yield our assent to all the means, either public or private, 
wbich were employed in the accomplishment of this inevitable result, out tb« 
result itself was as reasonably sore, the day Columbos anchored bis caravels 
in the waters of the western continent, 400 years ago, as it is absolutely cer- 
tain to-day. 

Tbe proprietorship and jarisdiclioii of the state of Virginia in and ovur the 
territory to the north and west of the Ohio river, whatever tbal proprietor- 
ship and jnrisdiolion may have been, was ceded to the United States in the 
year 1784, and the first legislation that ever effectively reached that territory 
and the first effort ever made, in any practicnl way. to bring tbe territory 
under the influence of a general system of law and ordet was the act of Con- 
gress commonly known as "Tbe Ordinance of 1787." This ordinance was 
the beginning of effective civil government, in the territory deicribed in the 
title of the act only, as "The Territory of the United States Northwest of the 
Ohio River." The ordinauee provided for the orgnniuttion of a territorial 
^vernment, commensurate in its iuriadiotion with the boundaries described 
in the title, the underlying principles of which wore derived from tbe oom- 
moD law of England. I 

In this brief summary of legal history it is not impottnat to consider, spe- 
oifieally. tbo provisions of that ordinance, and tor tbe reason that the five 
states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wi^coDdin, as they severally be- 
came menibun of the Federal Union and etemcata in active combination with 
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fi the forces which irq to make up the nationality of the Uuited States of 
iBiprica, tbroagh their respective leffislative represeatatives, adopted the 
theories and principles of the eommon law of England in all its subst&Dlial 
features. The State of Itlinoie. admitted into the national unity in Ihe year 
181S, siKoi&ed iU sabmisaion to and approval of that law by tbu adopiion of 
it throuKh its legislalive represenatives, in qualified bat unmjHtnkable laa- 
giiMfce, which baa ever been substautially as it appenrti in the latest revision 
of its statutory law, which says: "Thai the common law of England, so far 
as the ^ame is applicable and of a general nature and all statutes or acts of 
the British farliament made in aid of <«Dd to supply the defects of the com-' 
mon Inw, prior to the foartb year of James the First, excepting tlie second 
seciion of the sixth chapter of the 43d Elizabeth and ninth chapter of 37lh 
Henry Eighth, and whiub ar« of a general nature, and not local tu that king- 
dom, shall be the rule of decision and shall be considered in full force until 
repealed by legislaiive authority." 

We are thns ooafronted, in many ways, with the fact that the common law 
of England was and is a fundamental part of the system of laws under which 
our jjovernmenla, slate and national, were established. It coostitutes that 
BTeat roasH ot uoderlying rules and regiitationa which are more important (o 
tne welfare of civil society than all themodiScationa which logislntiun, pushed 
into active life by the disorganizing forces of special oonditionsof limited ap- 
plication, have ever engrafted upon the body of our laws. 

Ancient mythology states it as a fact, that Athena sprane from the head of 
Jov-i ot full physical stature and completely armed and endowed for either 
active service in war or council in peace. It is unnecessary to say that the 
common law of England had no such marvelous and instantaneous origin. It 
was the growth of many centuries — centuries of actual conflicts and conten- 
tioDB, not only between government as such and the people, but also betw< 



said of it, that under its proviaions "tliere oaa be no wrong without a 
remedy." 

How it was reserved to England to establish such a system of laws ii much 
a matter of theory, resting, of course, upon the construction and efteot which 
may be given to events wbioh are now olassiQed as events of ancient history. 
Sone of these may be briefly referred to. 

The battle of Marathon, in the year 490 B. C., defeated and partially par- 
alyied the aggressive purposes of the Persian power, then in control of West- 
ern Asia, to extend its dominion weslwardly. Whatever its struggles in that 
direction may have subsequentty been, they were effectively ended by the 
decisive victory of the Grecian forces under Alexander, at Arbela, in the year 
B. C. 331. Between 490 and 413 6. C, Athens becamethe aeatof the Grecian 
power. Its ambition led it to undertake the conquest of Syracuse, i!s western 
commercial rival, in the latter year, the result ot which was the downfall of 
the Athenean ascendancy. Rome was then in its infancy. It was a growing 
)wer. in the boginuing of its development; struggliog for the place which it 
ibsequentty acquired. Founded about 700 years before the Christian era, it 
Bs ambitiously climbing upward in the Ime of material progress and ex- 
WdiDfc all its forces in ibe direction of a universal Roman empire. Ha far 
) its resources would allow, it accomplished its ambitious purposes; but at 
• expense of a wanton neglect and sacrifice of the moral and social condi- 
jna of its people. The twelve ravens that oiruled around the walls of Rome 
Ulat Romulus was building them, were interpreted as an omen indicating 
pclve centuries as the limit to the Roman power. The omen and its inler- 
JTetation may be disregarded; but it can not fail ot observation, that about 
the middle of tho»e 12 centuries, when the Christian era was in its in- 
fancy, the Roman Nero represented the Roman power with all the abomina- 
tions which that name suggests, and that to this result, the habits and cus- 
toms of the Roman people, neglected and overshadowed by a corrupt and 
aorrupting governmental authority, was at all times a contributing cause. 
Rome in the beginning of its greatest historical glory, had its Cato and Cicero, 
whose clients turonged their doors in the early morning, it also bad its 



, , aod witboQt much disturbingr it, was planted 

what waa oalled the temporal aad spiritual aiitliority of the church. 

But notnithstaDdiiig this, Rome extended its power and inflnenoe east- 
wardly over Greece and its depeodeacies into Western Asia, and weEtprl; to 
the Atlantic. It i^ubju^ated and reorganized what is now known as France 
and Spain, aod made inroade npon me provinces furlber norib, occnpied by 
people of the Germaoio race. In this last direalion its power was effectively 
obecded by the decisive battle of Armeaias ae^iast Varns in the ninth year 
of the Christian era. from the effects of which Boine never recovered; and 
from that time the Germanic people were left comparatively free from Roman 
influence and especially in the more northern provioces. Two other events 
in bixlury deserve a menlion ia this coDDeotioD. 

During tboae ceaturias. distinctively recosnized as the dark agwa, the over- 
crowded Aryiin people of central A^ia, repahed in their effort for expansion 
eastwardty were pouring their surplus ot barbarians westwardly. The Celtic 
tribe understood to be uf Aryan origin had long before poshed its way into 
western Europe, and occupied its southwestern territory, and the (slaad of 
the Albanian seas. This race or tribe the Roman power within the lines then 
designated as Gaul, had substantially brought into alliance with itself. But 
the sources of barbarian invasion had not been exhausted. In their sucoes- 
sivd waves no heed was given to the fact that one was attempting to supplant 
all that had Kone before it. In the year of the Christiam era 451. Attilla, the 
leader ot the Aryan Huna, then settled on the Oanahe, with headquarters nt 
Buda (now Bada-P^sthJ, marshalled his forces for a conquest uf w«steru 
Europe. His army as originall)| constituted, with accessions from over pow- 
ered commuuirie!! eouountered in its march, it is said to have amounted to 
700,000 men. Every obstruction gave way to or was overcome bv Attilla, 
until he reached the grounds upuu which the historic battle of Chalions was 
foubht in lh« year 451. There the forces of the western nationalities, partly 
under the leaderahip of Aetius, a Homan, and of Theodorio, a Goth, en- 
countered the forces of Attilla, and Attilla defeated, returned to his former 
place ou the Danube. History is replete with romantic incidents of this last 
Aryan campaign in wesieru Europe. It is outeide of the present pucposs to 
consider them. 

One other event may also be referred (o. The Mohammedan religioQ 
sprang suddenly into an active and aggressive power in the latter part of the 
seventh century. Like the Roman church. It was ou the war path for both 
temporal and spiritual domination. It pushed it.4 campaign of conquest sue- 
ceisfulty throughout western Asia and through Egypt and the Barbary states 
to the Pillars of Hercules, and passini; over the narrow straits, conquered 
and occupied Spain in the year 711. Emboldened by its successes, it gathered 
together an army for the conquest ot Europe, aad encountered at Toara its 
first formidable resistance, in opposing forces, mainly of Germanic origin, 
under the geueral command of Charles Mariel. a German prince, in the year 
732. The deteat of the Moslems in that battle conflned their conquests in 
western Europe to the Spanish peninsula. 

This recital of historical events may, perhaps, seem to have but little, it 
any, relation to the laws of Bnglaml. Such a conclusion, however, may not 
be well defended. Tiia battle of Marntbin was, in its results, a substantial 
deleat of the ambitious purposes of the Peniao power in European (ertitory. 
The battle of Arbela broke the Persian power forever and left its shattered 
remnants to the results uf theories of civil and social life, in which its people 
hfuJ been ediic»ted. If the battle of Marathon bud been determined otherwise 
than it was, the whole of western Europe would have been exposed to conquest 
by the pL-rsiau power and ambition, with no orgunized force capable of sucobhs- 
ful resistance. In the iuterval between these two battles, Athena had bron(;ht 
into alliance with it substantially ill of Greece, and had extended its pmpir« 
•astwardly and southerly beyond the surrounding stias, and became ambittouB 
of western conquests. The citv of SyracuM was itx rival in commercial 
itraagth aad influence. The battle of Syracuse saved »outh««stero Btirop* 



rom Grecian eapremacy. whilst it reserved it For Romau oonqueat a Cew ceo- 
. lines later. Tbe battle of Cbelloiia saved tbe same territory from a Den barba- 
rimi invnaion, and was us well amoogat the expiriaf; efforts of the Roman 
power iu defease <>f its outlajini; provioces; aad the battle of Tonr^ vS«o- 
livelf thwurtod the ambitions of the Saraueax and their expolsion from Spain 
was oecompliabed near the close of the fifteenth centnry . 
. ]f any one ot those historic battles had resnited differently, Ibe whole dvil 
^d sooial oondiliDQ of western Gumpe. innliidint! the Island of Great 
Britain, would have prob.ibly been compelled !•• pass Ihroaeh a series of 
%aDi^s in no wise oonducive to their c^i vera mental or aooial well beiui;- all 
ft wliii^h were Hverled by the imini^diate and iionaoqucnta! rosulls «f the 
jaltlos themselves, and, as already staled, the bnttla of Armeoiiis against 
varus effectively loosnned the Roman power upon the Germanic provinut<ii, 
\ The earlier in date of Ibese several euollicts for national supreraacy oo- 
nrred before aathentto history of tbe island of Great Britain commences. 
D the later ones it was not sctivel;^ concerned, and iu comparative peace it 
Miped tbe rnwards of victories achieved beyuml the seas that surroundtid it. 
J inny be fair to say that the uommon law of England never could and never 
Fould have started in a commuoity imbund with tbe principles, theories, 
^auntr-s and ciialoms of either the Pt-rsiHO, Grecian. Roman. Aryan or Mo- 
pomrnednn nationulities. There was lackinR in each and all of them those 
ptemcnls of a slroOK and vigorous individuality, a responsible personal hu- 
manity, wbicb are the inspiring elements of the oommon law of Kugland as 
~ ' me down to us. 

It may possibly be said by way of objection to this statement, that tbe 

island lit Groat Britain was once counted amooKst Ibe Roman provinces, and 

so far as a limited oo<!upalion can justify the application of tbe term, 

"Buman Province," to tbe islaud wbicn was then called Albauia. the objee- 

jtion is well founded. It must be observed, however, that Home never con- 

goered the Island of Great Britain, or established its domiuion and sDvereipnly 

ere in any manner commensurate with or tbe equivalent of ilscouquesls in 

provinces of Gaul and Spain. It is true that about the year oO of the 

Ebnetian era a Roman army invaded and occupied by force a considerable 

Bart of the island now distinctively known as Bneland, and that tbey main- 

Itined this occupation for about 400 years. Tbe occupation was, however, in 

JTery sense of the word, hostile. The island never became, ns did the pro 

"TlDces of Gaul and Spain, in any deg'ree Romanized. It apparently haa no 

attractions for tbe Roman people. Us remoleaees and isolation may have 

been the cause of this neglect, but the fact remains that to the extent of tbe 

Roman occupation, the people who were found there were, in the main, 

airoplv driven back into tbe remoter parts of tbe island. The two peoples 

^lid not assimilate or (trow lo^rether. There was no mersiuK of one in the 

', and no community of sentiment or of feelini;: no fraternity or Eood- 

. wsbip, aud no uoiQcation of laDKuaee: and wheu. about ibe year 450, 

._B Roman legions were withdrawn, not expelled, for service in support ot 

■the Roman power, then totterinif in the very citadel of its grreatest BtrtiiKtb. 

Rome left behind it notbinK to mark its oeenpation except the rnins of its 

fortiKed camps and the evidences of devastation incident to an occupation 

military in its character. The Roman iDflnence took its departure with Ibe 

flight of the Roman legions, and the old order ot tbinK" was left to the free 

~kaercise of its own powers for its le-establisbment. No new customs. 

iDethods, usages, laws or laneusge had been imposed upon tbe inbabilants of 

Ue l'»laud aa a consequence of tbe Roman occupation. 

( It was radically different on tbe other side of what is now known as the 
"raits of Dover, and taking Spain, then one of Rome's outlying provinces, 
__ an illustration of the efieot left by perishing Rome on modern civilisation 
jnd government, it will be found that in Spain, as well as in Gaul, K^iman 
nttlement followed R')man invasion, originally undertaken for purposes of 
tonqne^t; Ihat the manners, customs and laws of tbe inbabitanta of Ibe prov- 
nco came into amicable relations with those of tbe iavariers, and a mixed 
jriety. composite of the two nationalities was the result. This nniflcation is 
tfeotively demonstrated by tbe fact that throughout Gaul, and especially in 



Spain, the laognaife of the p««ple becanie diatinetiveJy latinized and has bo 
remained down to the present daj aud Italy, Pranoe and Spain are now the 
only nations distinctively recoenized as belonging to the Latin raue. Botb 
France and Spain drank deeply of the fonntain of Roman habits, cn^toms, 
tendencies and laws, at the time of their greatest demoralization. Speaking 
oF Spain as it was in Ibe year 16M, Macanley says: "It is a irovernment 
which has jfeaeraliy oaased more annoyance to its allies than to its enemies " 
Tbe snbject may not be pursued further here than to say that it is a matter 
of contra talat ion that Spanish power has taken, or been compelled to take, 
a final leave of ail its American possessions, and yet it may be further re- 
marked tb&t never, in its experience of 400 years upon the American conti- 
nent, has ic left a people capable of orf;anlzinir or adminigterinf; a civil 
government based upon popular representation; of adopting' and adberinft to 
any theory of eqnitabte adjustment between eovernmentaj rights and powers 
and tbe rights and liberties of the icoverned, or of installing as rules of civil 
administration the theories and principles embodied in the common law of 
England. 

The period between the first and sixteenth centuries of the Christian era 
was, on the continent of Europe, a period of formulation and adjustment of 
governmental authority between the various representatives of physical forces, 
claiming rights of local sovereignty. The contentions of the period had in 
the main no better or higher purpose than the vindication of an assumed 
right to and peremntory demand tor the recognition of a territorial domina- 
tion with the inclaental aggrandizements, mainly individnal, which would 
follow from snch domination. There were times of comparative qoiet, it is 
true, but they were availed of only for the purpose of preparation for a re- 
newal of the physical contentions lorexpanded jurisdiction. In these conten- 
tions the island of Great Britain, after its abandonment by Rooie, had no 
principal place. Even the valiant northmen, who as free-booters upon the 
high seas, pushed tbeir aggressive adventures into foreign lands, in search of 
plunder, which the spirit of the age in some sense legitimized, saw little to 
tempt tbeir cnpidily along the chalky coast of Albania, and sought and found 
more tempting prizes upon the waters and the shores of the Mediterranean. 

For 50 years the island was comparatively neglected by the outside world, 
and for that period but little is known of Ub internal history- II may be as- 
sumed that it was neither advanced in civilization nor in military sireugtb, 
and its natural resources were undeveloped. It was awaiting its destiny. 
Judged of in Ibe light of toda;, there seems to be no probability that the 
population of the island, Celtic in its origin, as it then stood, would ever have 
matured into the present English nationality, It was not left, however, to 
verify either the justice or the injustice of such a conclusion, for in the early 
part of the sixth century the Angles, the Jutes and the Saxons of Germany, 
and from parts of Germany, least affected by the influences of Rome, invaded 
and occupied the central portions of the island. Whether this invasi >n, in its 
original purposes, was for conquest or settlement, is of no present importance, 
for a settlement in perpetuity was the ultimate result. Nor are we now con- 
cerned with the struggles more or I jss military in tbeir character, which were 
encountered in tbe establishment of that settlement. The qaality of tbe peo- 
ple thus introduced into the island as a dominating power, snbsequentl7 
known as Anglo-Saxons, is, however, pertinent to our present subject. 

We may not claim for the founders of the Anglo-Saxon race any large de- 
gree of advantage over their Germanic neighbors, or any snperior knowledge 
or appreciation of what are now called the retlnemeuts of social life. They 
belonged in Ibe sixth oentary lo a bold, rugged, aed somewhat restless na- 
tionality, struggling with the difSenlties and misfortunes of the age in which 
the; lived: but, iu large measure, exempt from the corrupting intluenees 
which had fastened themselves upon and given oharaoter to tbe people of 
southern Europe. 

his said that the German race of that period were, howe%-er, especially 
flhiracterized by their love of personal independenee, their strict observance 
of and fidelity to individual obligations, and tbeir high rei^rd tor the sanctity 
of the domeetic relations and Ibe parity of women; qualities which were oon- 
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drawn their inapirations. their manners and enatoms, as well 
from tbe OTerflowiDg fountain of Roman corruption. But the c 
EaKland. as a body of tawa. could not, certainly it did not, take root o 
man soil; and if it may not be assumed that the An^lO'Sa^oo settlers in the 
ialsod of Great Britain differed essentially from the great body of their coun- 
trymen, still their isolation was s practical severance from the disturbing in- 
fluence, which, for succeeding; centuries, kept the Germanic states constantly 
employed in a struggle for the preseryaiiou of their nationality. The inter- 
vals of peace were ot short dumtion and were utilized more for the purpose 
of repajrine exhausted Bnances and broken-down military defenses than in 
the work of readiu^ting their civil and domestic customs and laws npon a bet- 
ter and more pro^reasive basis. It is Ime that Ent^land, as an ally, assisted 
and took a conspicuous part in many of the continental disturbances, and 
was a most effective aid to the final bucochs o! the German oause; for it was 
not until the battle of Blenheim, durine the reign of Queen Anne, 1703. that 
the combined armies of England and Germany, under the leadership of the 
Duke of Marlborough, achieved a victory so decisive that the invading power 
of France was so severely crippled that it was finally and within a few more 
years compelled to abandon its ambitions efforts for conquest, and signed a 
treaty of peace which, for many years, remained unbroken. 

It is not to be assnmed. however, tbat the island of Great Britain was en- 
tirely tree from the political and governmental disturbances which marked 
the period between the 6th and 18th eentnries. There were two invasions by 
the Danes, in the 9tb and 10th centuries, which, however, they may have lem- ' 
porarily disturbed the surface oC governmental authority, made no Berioai'] 
impresttioD upon the undercurrent of principles out of which the Iheories ol] 
the common law were evolved. Moreover, the Danes were a section of thfl 
Germanic race. 

The Norman conquest of the year 1066 resntted in no permanent disturb- 
ance of the general tendency towards better conditions of social and civil 
life which the Anglo-Saxons in England had inangorated. It may be ad- 
mitted tiiat the immediate result was, to some extent, a redistribution of the 
landed wealth of the territory, a streogtbening of the theory of feudal ten- 
urex, and many cases of individual calamities. There was, however, in the 
outoouie of this conquest one consequence of immediate advantage to Eoe- 
land. It put an end to the protracted dispnlea between the rulers of the petty 
kinicdoms into which England bod been divided, and made of Enelaud one 
nation, under a common leadership. But we may not leave the subject here. | 
The Normans were Northmen ot Germanic origin. Many year^ before they 
had invaded and conquered the province of Normandy, and fraternizing and 
oommingling with the people fonnd there bad established an almost indepen- 
dent governmenlnl power, which in ils theories and operation was largely 
drawn from Germanic sources. 

The Normans in England were, for a time, haughty, aggressive and inso- 
lent, as became the spirit and temper of the times. Crusades and the per- 
sonal ambitions of knight errantry were the characteristics of the ase, from 
tie influence of which the island of Great Britain was not exempt; but in the 
midst of these disturbing influences the first book on the law of England was 
prepared and pnblished by Glanvil aboat the year 1160. 

A second treatise on the law of England was given to the public about a 
eeutnry later by Biacton. The publication of these books is so remote in 
date that even the names of the aalbors are in doubt amongst the critical in- 
<iuirers into the minute tacts of legal history. Snch inquiries are of no prac- 
tical advantage, however they may result, and may be left to the delving pro- 
clivities of the professional antiquary. In the matter of law books, however. 
it is easy to contrast those times with the present, when 50,000 volumes will 
hardly answer the requirements of a complete law library published in the 
Anglo-Saxon language and actively pressed aa the necessary stock in trade of 
the practicing lawyer, and what is worse than that, recognized as influenlial 
in the administration of the law. Bookism is supplanting independent thought, 
and ot personal judgment it may be said, "Thou hast fled to brutish beasts 
and men have lost their reason. ' 



But wbilst the Norm&Q oonqaesl of EDgl&nd seemed to be physieallj' and 
goverament&Ily oomplete in tue year 1066, there was no aettlea or willing; ac- 
qniesceace on (he purt oC the conquered. Far many years the rapreaeolatives 
ot (he two naiioaalities stood together only upou terms of mutuai defiance. 
If the Normans were arroffant, afc^ressire and insolent, the A 11 e'o Saxons 
were Bullaa, resenttal and tenacious of their iadividual rigfbts and pripileees. 
The stm^e between the two peoples was not ended by the battle o£ Hast- 
inss, but sub sequent I J entered upon that broader field of oompetition which 
moreesaeotially conceroed the civil Knd social well-beioif of a poiple, com- 
petled by the resales of military suoees? to live together within limited boun- 
daries. Coalition, an absolute assimilnlion of the twn nationalities, became 
a necessity of their enforced contact with ench other; and under the condi- 
tio'ns then esistiae the slronger and the better theories of trovernment and of 
oiril life bad at least a ehanee of auuoess. As the outcome of this coniention 
and ot so enforced iDteroonrse came the Bnelish language. Aoglu-Saxon in 
its difrivatiou and a bond of union all-pervadiDtr in its influence; for a 00m- 
munity of lauKDHRe is a iieiteasily of oumplete DHtioual aoity. 

The Normaoa in England during Iho flrat century of their doroinatian, in- 
stigated, doubtlesa. by a common recognition of the universal authority 
claimed bf the Roman Hierarchy, endeavered to force upon the people of 
BaKlaod, 10 all Kovernmenlal circles the Lnlin language, and failinir in this. 
assumed to adopt their Norman French as the language of the (aw and of 
oourteBy, which was equally a failure. The force of the Auglo-Saxon tenden- 
cies was too great to be resisted in each of these directions, and the Auglo- 
Saxon language, whichtwitb its enlargements and improvements is the 
BogliGh laDtfoage of today, was the result. 

The Norman success of lOfld was thus turned into an AnglO'SaxoD victorv; 
for a common language is one, at least, of the most effective means of break- 
ing down dielioetive aatiimalni>t; within Kpecified and limited bontidariesi and 
1 will break the continuity of this address tor the purpose of saying, that the 
man who advocates the teaobing of a foreign language iu the public schools 
of this country, supported, as they ore, at the public expense, is either for- 
fj^etful of bis obligations as an Araerionn citisen or \a a traitor to the beat 
intereats of the community ia which be resides. Thure la 00 neeeesiiy for 
nor is there safety in the use of any lani?uiigH except the national one iu the 
intercourse between people, wbo, iu fact, desire to become members of n dis- 
tinct nalionaliiy. No man who will not tmrrender bis attachment to the 
common forms and uxa^es of the place of his ancestry ought to be admitted 
to citiEeoship in the Uoiled States of America. Citizenship should be held 
to include ao adoption of the national language, which, in this couutrv is 
distinctively English, and the underlying principles of our national habits, 
customs, usages, manners and laws, are ot Anglo-Saxon or English origin_ 
A complete aud eialusive American ualiooalily should be a «i«« qua non Of 
citizenship. All instruction at the public tixpense should rauialhi^direction^ 

Ontside nationalities bad no part of the framing of the common law of 
England. It was a code of dometitio growth. It developed gradually, some- 
times fitfully and in spile of the opposing itiflaeuces surrounding it, both at 
home and abroad. In its earliest days the people were living and continued 
to live in communities. Personal contract with others was a recognized 
necessity. It was unavoidable, not only as the prompting of a natural in- 
stinct towards sooiabiliCv, bnt also as the only means by which business 
between the members of the community could be transacted and extihanges 
of property interests could be effected. Slowly, and as the sooial and busiuess 
relations were enlarged, usages and customs controlling in respect to them, 
were establisfaod, and became the settled rules and regulation? by which ibe 
members of the community acknowleiged Ibemselvea to be bound, in their 
social and business intercourse. It must not be overlooked thai, in these early 
ages, the present conveniences for preserving and circulating inturmation did 
not exist. Few people could write even, andlheartof printing wan unknown. 
The rules and regulations adopted and observed iu tn« Intercourse of the 
people with each other were matters nf memory or of tradition, and becaoBe 
of this, the common law ot England has been called Iho unvrilten law, ■ 
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name nhicb it has retained down to tbe present day, DOtwithatiinding the fftct 
that maas of its miizimB and tbeorieii bave been embodied in slatatea, and alt 
of them poaaibly are preserved and defended in tbe numerous printed opin- 
ions of courts asd tbe text-books and digests, compiled with much dilieenoe 
and, sometimes, with great inlellimeitoe, for ambitious publishers of tbe law. 
When courts were established and became the tribunals by which contruver- 
sies between the members of a community should bo adjusted and their rights 
impartially determined, the rules and regDlatioDs of the community were 
availed of by the judges as the rules and regu!ationH contrnltine: in the settle- 
ment of the matters of dispute, and it is but little more than 100 years ago, 
as is shown in tbe reports of decided oaaes, that the jndKes of EDcland, in 
matters upon which tbey were not suffiuiently advised, personally uoueulted, 
outside of court, wiih men of business, in whose judgment and knowledfre 
they had contidence, as to the esiatbnce and character of tbe customs and 
oBP^es, generally prevailing and acted upon, in transactions like the one 
which was before the court for investigation and decision. If careful in the 
selection of their advisers, possibly, judges of the present day could profit by 
a similar practice. 

In the way indicated in tbi; brief recital, the common law of England 
gradually grew to be an all pervading force, as well as a standard of right, 
available for the adjustment of differences between the members of the civil 
community, embracing all claaaes and conditions from the highest to the 
lowest. Gradually it modified and changed t le relations existiug between 
the different elasses, into which tbe subjects of the crown were divided under 
the theories and operation of the fuedal laws; for the principle of iho com- 
mon law was that the individual should have aud be at liberty to exercise so 
much personal freedom as was consistent with the general welfare. This 
doctrine ultimately antagonized the arbitrary power and absolute eovereign- 
tv of the king, and in the year 1215 the barons and principal subjeclft of 
Englaod, at Runnymedo demanded and secured in the interest of throiselvus 
and of the people, from the despotic but weak, vacillaling and cowardly King 
John, a formal relinquishment of many of the arbitrary powers theretofore 
olaimad as the legitimate inheritance of tbe reigning S'^vereign, aud which 
ware embodied in the concessions from the crown as the representative of 
the sovereign power, in that famous document evervwhere known as Magna 
Charla, and sometimes called the oharttr of British liberties. Afterwards, 
and as late as the reign of William and Mary, further concessions were de- 
manded and secured by the acts known as tbe'Tetition of Rights, and tbe Bill 
of KightB," and thus the essential liberties of the subject werestill further pro- 
teotod aud secured against the arbitrary aotion uf the British crown. These 
various concessions have been counted as amongst tbe triumphs of the com- 
mon law, and they stand today as aasuranoes to the British people, thai the 
i'list principles of the common law will not be disregarded. It is a singular 
act which may be mentioned to the credit of the British nation, that 
although the parliament of Oreat Britain, as a legislative body, has power to 
modify or repeal each and all of tbe several concessions referred to. as well 
aa all other theories and priuclples uf tbe cummoo law, yet these concessions, 
theories and principles stand today unimpaired by legislation, and the com- 
mon law of England is Still the rule of decision in its courts. It is this 
oammon law, which recusnizas both ^vernmental and personal rights, 
which aims to establish and maintain a just relation between the essential 
powers of government and the essential rights and liberties of the people, 
and which in its principles and theories, as a rule of decision and adminis- 
tration . underlies as a foundation, the expanded power of the government of 
Oreat Britain, and by affirmative recognition and adoption, through cousti- 
tuliouB and legislative enactments, the government of the United Slate<;, that 
legislatures and courts are confronted with when they or either of them an- . 
derlake to deal with matters of purely private concern, or which open up th* I 
broader qoestioo of possible antagonism between the essential rii^bts and 1 
— ~™ of government and tbe easential rights and Lberties of Indtvidaal oit'fl 



There sre and ahoold be some aziomstic propoaitiona npon nbicb all sensi- 
ble reaaoDiDg' mnsl proceed. Contested premises leave everything afloat. It 
msjr be said, without olttiming the eniimerntiaa to be eihauslive, that the 
oommoD law of England rests upon those propositions: 

1st. That a condition oC iotercoarse and association is a nataral and nee- 
essary condition of the human race. 

2d. A condition of intercoarsa and iLssociation is absolntely inconsiHteot 
with complete personal independence. 

3d. Rules and regulations which we call laws, controllinff in all matters of 
personal intercoursB and aasoeiation, are necessary in associated living. 

4tb. Government, as a disinterested instrumentBlity, is a necessity for the 
determination of all questions of disputed right between ita citizens or sub- 
jects, and to this estent must be supreme, in order that pnblie tranquillity may 
be preserved; and that for the accomplishment of this result, governments, 
as such, mast be possessed of absolute powers of administration to be intelli- 
^ntly and effectively exercised tor tbe general welfare. 

In this stattimeiit internal adroinietralion only is included, where the rights 
of government and tlie rights of citieens as individuals are alone involved. 

Under onr complex system of government, the states, as saeh, are not 
directly chanted with any responsibility for the outcome of national politics. 
Their only responsibility in that regard hini^s upon the character of the men 
elected under their authority as representatives in the general council of the 
nation. In its suboidinate position, the state is supreme. In that subordinate 
position, with reference to the United States, the btate of Illinois has adopted 
tbe common law of England, in all its applicable provisions, as fornlehiag 
tales for decision in all matters of controverted right. 

In this country, and therefore in Illinois and all the other states created out 
of the territory "northwest of the Biver Ohio," the people are protected 
against the consequences of hasty and partisan logisiation by the incorpora- 
tion into their several constitutions of some of the most important principles 
of tbe common law, which, in the language of Justice Militir, already quoted, 
places them "beyond the power of ordinary legislation to change or control," 
and oy this (act the appropriate line of legislation must be in the direction of 
and not in opposition to the principles of domestic government which have 
received (again using Justice Miller's langnagoj "the commendation of 
jurists, statesmen and commentators, and more tban this, are the outgrowth 
of more than a thousand years of actual experience in tbe adjustment of eon- 
flioline rights and interests." 

The common law concedes a governmental power. As adopted in this aona- 
try aud in tbe Btate of Illinois, it does not concede a governmental despotism, 
for legislative authority is limited by constitutional provisions. But notwith- 
standing this, much is left to legislative discretion and to judicial iaterpreta- 
tion, the contention everywhere is what are the esseutial rights and powers 
of tfovernment, and what are the essential rights and liberties of the individ- 
nal citieea. I use tbe word "individual" intentionally, and beoanse in the 
exercise of its appropriate functions the acts of government are personal in 
tbeir application, and if the individual is protected in bis rights and privileges 
the community is safe. 

On an occasion somewhat pnblio in its character, and speaking from tbe 
bench, without the responsibilities of tbe judicial office as an obstmction to 
hia private jadgmeDt, a learned, respected and somewhat independent judge, 
recently said, by way of excuse for a free expression of bis views upon a 
pending question o( legislative authority, that in bis plane as a judije be had 
few op p>]rt unities for an expression of nis views upon sncb questions, and 
that he was disposed to take advantage of the opportunity then presented. I 
am disposed to shelter myself behind a similar apologv, when I say that the 
I/«gislature of Illinois has not always followed along the lines of the common 
law. and its departures therefrom nave been unfortunate to the oitisens of 
the State. The tendency of any power is towards its own aggraudixement. 
Tbe petty official, wiihoot sense enough to know better, attempts a lordly 
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bflarins illy befitting his position. la the biehdrrsnkaofgaTenitnenUU Itf* it 
seems to be ussamea that naliroited powers of eneoaragement dt obstmotion 
are committei) to a represenlalive authority which may be eiercised withont 
mach personal reapoDsibility, in aocordanise with an assamed public senti' 
went or A priTalo estimitte of personai popularity to be derived tberefTom. 
The lines of ffood aeaae and good rpaaonine are abandoned by such an u- 
aumpTiou, and the rights and interests of the oiti£en, as well as the poblie, 
are left in the backifTound. Indeed, it atteDtimee seeme apparent that suoh 
riffhts and interests are the last matters lo be undorstood or considered. 

A uupular writer and student of history has eaid, that *'In all hk^b, tba 
world's greatest want has been men." What will the rutiirw say ofthe 
ampleH of manhood, who hare for the past three -quarters of a ceaturf been J 
making and are now making the leicialative historyot IllinoisT It is said that] 
Drnco wrote his laws in small letters, and posted Ihem in 0onepicuous.placet,.r 
bnt so high above the heads of the people that it was impoasibie to read them. 
Our leeisTators have a different way of accouiplisbin^ the same result, mainly, 
it is presumed, from lack of and erst and inn. i^or they often so misuse or abuse 
the EnKlish languaKe in the framing of our laws, tnat they are incapable of 
direct interpretation and the courts must give them a construction before the 
people feel themselves safe in acIiDK upon them. 

Hiity-flve years ago the legislators of Illinois conceived the idea tbat tbe 
State should eonstruot, own and operate a comprehensive system of internal 
improvementB in the form of railroads and canals, and in puranance of the 
plan devised and undertaken, the State was within the next ten yeara reduopd 
to absolute bankruptcy, ite credit destroyed, and the industries of the people 
were in a state of dnancial paralysis. Home miles o( embankment and some 
partial eicavntions along pr(»)OBed lines of canals were all the Stale bad to 
show for some 15 millions of State indebtedness and ruined credit, and yet 
today, thonchtlesa men and venal politicians are elamorine for State owner- 
ship of what they call public utilities, or. what is probably worse, but in the 
same line, tor municipal ownership and municipal operation of auch utilities 
within municipal boundaries, wholly oblivious to the plain teachiuKt^ of the 
past or of the impossibility, under eiisline condition?, of an honest, econom- 
ical or mtellit^nt management of such utilities through the political aicenoiea 
which would be put in control of them. 

Today numerous voluntary or((aniEatioDs, especially in the cities of the 
Slate, are actually enlisted in the berculean taskol trying to purge the Aueean 
Btables of corrupt administrations. Such associations Krow out of una are 
fostered by a deep-seated distrust of the ability and intejjrity of the repre- 
sentatives whom the people elect to ^ard and protect the righis and interests 
of the public and of the individual oitisen. In their reports they Kive ^low- 
' [ accounts of the numbers of officials they have eicluded from office, eithei 
oonvioling them of official crimes and misdemeanors or by d ef eat ini; them 
■ iblic elections, or of Ibe reformations they have hrought about in the 
lework and subataoce of the law, all of which points in the direction of 
_. jenneaa at the foundation of our domestic Kovernmenlaud a condemnation 
ut the methods and men combined (o control the results of popular elections. 
Whether there will ever be an end of thi? demoralized condition of i^ovem- 
metital administration, short of absolute revolution, is a maiter which the 
fotnre only oan determine. In a recent address delivered before a coUeKe 
society at Middlebury. Vermont, I find this: "If the iron and citeel business 
of North America can be conducted by one corporation under the leadership 
of « siniile man, • • • why can not the State be the one (treat corpora- 
tion, and do it allT If a few of the members of the Stale can nnccessfnlly 
iloit all the induHtric'S of the Stale and furnish employment lo most of its 
;en9. why should not the State itself exploit its own industries and fumiah 
iloyment to all its citizenst" 
'o the man who stands outside of all combinations both ia btiainess and in 

.. itiox, and who bas had and protiled by a reasonable amount of eiperienee 

And observation of the methods and measures adopted and prosecuted in pri- 
vate enterprises, and fairly compared them with tbe methods and measures 
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employed in the oun^inef out of enterprises undertaken by the public author- 
ities, tne answer to toe inquiries propounded by the college orator is reiiidilj 
suggested. 

The Slate can not successfully undertake the responsibilities referred to. 
because it does not have, nnd under the exislin); order of things it never will 
have, Morgans or Vanderbilts or Hockefellers, or tbe equivalent of them, t« 
maoaee its business affairs. In addition to this we in Illinois have a ooiisti- 
tntion originally eonceived and adopted in distrust of the honesty and capacity 
of public authorities, and which by aacoessive ameudmenls has become a 
facatmile of the crazy qnilts which our grandmothers delighted in. And 
there ii DOt ^enee enough in the electors of the Stale, directed &» "^By ^^^ 
and allow themselvea to be, by the scheming politicians who tickle their faooy 
and deceive their simplicity or understanding, to break the spell which hangs 
over tbe rights and interests of the State. 

It may be supposed that there is a future answer to this in the demand for 
education of the masses of the people at the public expense, and there is a 
semblance of reason in this; but it ik not trne that mere intellectual educa- 
lion will remedy the difficulty. Buch education simply develops and sharpens 
the individual tendencies, and moral trainiuft is excluded from our public 
aohools, All tbe fighting propensities of religious seetarianiem are united to 
push out of public schools the basis of all moral tnstructiuu. Tbe moral and 
intelleotaal elements of manbood mu«t grow together, or a dwarfed and one 
aided growth is the inevitable result. It is the symmetrical man that is 
needed and is wanting, and this is the man referred to in the quutuliou nlrendv 
made, that "in all ages the world's greatest want has been men." Mere ea- 
ncation, as such, is not a positive good to tbe state or the individual. The 
right education, which is supported ut the public expense, is well defined by 
a distiugaiahed educator, as that education which makes a good citizen. 
There is no easy or royal road to such an education. The modern faddist 
skips the necessity fur the exercise of that faculty of the human species, ri£. : 
a capacity for actual labor, through which only can real progress be made. 
It is wor£ and not pleasure that opens up the capacities of the buman under- 
standing, and a capacity for work is the test of individual possibilities. Too 
much importance is f^iven to the glittering cenerality embraced id the 
oolouinl declaration or independence, that "all men are created equal. " The 
very effort which bas been made to explain and Qualify it. is conclusive evi- 
dence of the fact thai it was not true iu any broad or general sense. Today 
it is converted into a political shibboleth and used by politicians as a flatter- 
ing atimnluE* to the vauily of a public assembly and to secure personal sym- 
pathy and support. 

I venture the assertion, although it may be classed as a heresy, that the 
effort to convert public schools into universities, or make of them universilv 
feeders, is a perversion of the economic principles upon which public schoofa 
were originally founded, leading directly to extravagance and waate of public 
moneys, and tending towards a complete demoralisation of the necessary 
forces of social order. The result apparently sought for is nDnltaiDa*>lo. 
The school laws of Illinois are doubtless greatly abused in the administra- 
tion; but they have been framed in euoh a wa; that the abuse is easy of 
accomplishment and a thorough revision of them is a matter of first impor- 
tance, in order that the abuses may bo prevented and our public education 
turned in its appropriate direction, viz. : to the making of good citizena. 

But if the school laws of Illinois and tfaeir administration are open to criti- 
cism, much more and in an equally important sense, is its general revenue 
law and the manipulation of it. 

The t»iin(( power, under our form of go^prnment, where no allotment of 
pnblic dumain and public rights is made tor tbe appropriate support of gov- 
ernmental re present at i VPS is a necessary but exceedingly aggresiiive power. 
It ia a power which may be most efllectively abused nn-ler the officeholder's 
plea of the general welfare, whilst he distributes tbe results of his exactions 
in lazy lndtfl'i<ienD« to the juHt reouirements of the public servioc. Tbe legia- 
I talon ut Itlmcis have exhibited no evidence of skill or knowledge in the 
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tuJDit of the General raTeane l&wa oF the Slate; nor bave the eontribations 
ireto sabmitted and adopted tbioopU the ioflueDQe of Taxpayers' assocta- 
^ODa simplihed or corrected the complexity and aonFasion ot those laws. 
The records uf the courts show that the whole system, if there is any system, 
b viciouB, and the complniuls of the pnblic would eeem to indicate that the 
adiDinistrntion of it is jnatly charf^eable with cp^oss abuses. The machinery 
set in motion by it, is complicated and einensive. Revision and pruninif in- 
tellie>-ntlf done miKbt do it eoud, bat a better remedy wonld be absolute re- 
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If the question of school and revenue laws aud the administration of tbem 
were more pertinent to the present occasion thuu they now seem to be, time 
would not allow of a Culler explaautiou and there areothersubjecls to which X J 
wish briefly tu refer. 

We live in sn era full at adventure and enterprise, and overflowing n 

force and enerify, which are conlrollinif the theories, ns well as the accomp* 
lishments of the past. The intelligent world is on the tiptoe of ezpeotatioa 
and looking forward with an aaiioos gaia towards and with an apparent con- 
fidence in the developments ot the futnre. It ought not to be overlooked 
that allfaough nations and states and the public Keuerally may and must share 
in the advantages of such development, assuming that tbey will be in the 
line of general progress, still it will be, as it has heretofore been, the force- i 
ful, earnest aud exceptional ^^apacity of individaal men through whom thes* I 
expactatioDB will be realized. Government and law may encourage, '■-'■' 
they will not do the work. The great mass of tbe people must remaiL __ 
silent observers and beneSciaries. It is tbe law ot necessity wbich fixes these 
relatioQB. Tbe elevation of the masses of any people, left to ihemselve*. 
must be of gradual accomplishment aud as a result of a better understanding 
of their domestic, social and physical conditions, drawn from contact and as- 
sociation and the establishment of rules and rezuiations essential to the 
peacef'il coutinnation of such personal contact and associntion; and it is in 
this way and for this purpose that the common law of England grew up and 
became a controlling power, essential parts <it which have been grafted into 
our fundamental law. We can not afford to disregard this experieace or the 
result of it. There is no advantage to be gained by repeating it. The man 
is A fool who insists upon goittp through a fire a second time in order to be 
convinced of its decomposing tendencies. It i'< a wise man who will accept 
tbe experience of others and forego the first experiment in bis own person. 
The common law embodies the best results of human experience, and if law. 
as it has sometimes been defined, is "the perfection of human reason," then 
the common law, as the result of more than 1,000 vears of human experience 
under conditions of growth the most favorable wnicb tbe world presented, 
should be accepted as the best attainable result of human reason, and legis- 
latures and courts should be cautious even to timidity in their encourage- 
ment of any tendency towards a change of its principles and iis teachings. 

There are two elements of power classified as governmeatal powers, which 
Are pushing their way into general recognition at tbe present time, ami some- 
■*1es effusively, mainly through the courts, but partially throagh legisla- 
». Tbey bear the apparently innocent names of the police power and 
>lic policy. It may be admitted that they are both essential elements of 
A government, and so far as rightly and discriminatingly employed are 
lilable for the promotion of the well-being of society. 
The police power is distinctly a govsmmentat power. It is called an iu- 
_6rent power: that is, it belongs to government as soch, without regard to 
the kino or quality of the government itself, and in this accepted view of it, 
its exercise a constant faotor, antagonizins individaal rights and 
.... and tbe only limitation upon its exercise is that it shall not deprive 
individual of the rights and liberties secured to him by constitutional 
.visions. It is not difflcall to see bow the marginal hue may be moved 
^^kward or forward aeoordiDg to the prejudice or caprice of the govern- 
taental administrator of the power, and thus constitutional lines and the lines 
of the police power are in a condition of constaut antagonism and individaal 
rights bang upon tbe result of tbe contention in each particular case, and ia 




e locAtioD of that Hoe is th« exercise of a jroverniii«iit»l funo- 
'' Illinois hsB eaid that "The exeruise of this 

^ -- — B maxim, salug jiopuli tuprema est lex.' How 

broadly this maxim ooverg tbe rights and liberties of individuals is Bbsolutel? 
an DDsettled question. How it may be indefinitely eipanded to the prejudice 
of individual rights by careless administration is apparent. Therearenuraer- 
OILS definitioDs of tbe police power contained in the bonks, purpoi'ting lobe 
eipoDfnls of the law, and ii is somelimes said that another maxini of the 
law '«ic utere iuo ut alienum non laeiitu,' is its proper foundation and 
so tbe origin and tbe scope o( tbe power is bandied abont, without settled 
definition or application. It is today and in llliuois a floating menacinir 
power, as is every power of f^venimf>nt wliicb has no defined limitations, 
and it is especially menacing in a governmental senae because ot its appro- 
priate application to tbe rights and liberties of tlie individual oilizen. Do not 
misunderstaod me. The police power is a necessary Koveramenial power. 
It is in the application ot it that the danger lies, and the danger in this re- 
spect is due to tbe fact that the limitations of it have not yet been autborila- 
tively defined and some of the hlgbest courts of our country have expressly 
declined to give to it any definite boundaries. The mere fact that it Is an 
inherent governmental power, and aggressive in all its tendencies and is 
wilboiit defined limitations, is anfficient lo mark it asapower capable of Kreat 
and lasting injustice to the individual rights and liberties of the citisen. How 
and when and whore the inquisitorial commands of such a power may be put 
in operation cannot he foreseen. In ihis respect the guardianship of indi- 
vidual rights is with the courts and upon them rests tbe ultimate rer^poosi- 
bility. 

The words "Public Policy," bo common in use today, are also words with- 
out definite meaning or application. They signify a doctrine or a theory, 
rather than an active power; but however they may be interpreted or the 
thing Ihey represent be classified, they are fre<jntntly. interpreted in judicial 
decisions as a bar to individual rights and interests and in eases where tha 
public is not concerned in any legitimate way. Thettouble with the doctrine, 
or at least one of its troubles, and this is a sufQcient cause tor a limited use 
of it as an active Bovernmenial force, is, that it is a convenient shield behind 
which to cover up a prejudice or an imperfection of understanding. It woe 
once said of it that the measure of the influence of tbe doctrine depended 
upon the length ot the chancellor's foot, but a belter definition is found in a 
reported casein which, although somewhat grotesquely presented, there is 
still stiown the actual features of the doctrine of public policy, and its capaci- 
ties tor manipulation. 

The immediate subject under consideration was contracts in restraint ot 
trade and ib« court said: "All Ihe aQthorities. from first to last, concur in 
one thing, viz.: that the doctrine on this subject is founded on 'Public 
Policy' and I cannot but regard tbe jarring opinions as exemplifying the 
doctrine of Mr. Justice Barrongh in Kicbardson v*. MelUsh. 2 Bing., SWU. • 

■ * 'That public policy is a very unruly horse and when once you get 
astride of it you never know where it will carry you.' Public policy does not 
admit of definition and is not easily explained." 

Tbe subject touches rights and liberties which are private and personal in 
their nature and therefore conatitutionully fundamental in our governmental 
organizations, as well as the rights and powers of ifoverument itself. It there 
is any tangible foundation tor Ibe doctrine of public policy in ibis country, it 
must' be found in legislation, which is the only constitutional method or ex- 
pressing tbe public sentiment. It is the duty of conrts to expound and apply 
the law as it is, and not to speculate upon an inventory of what the law ought 
to be, or what it would be it the judge could make it. They have nn au. 
thority or right to originate or manufacture a theory of public policy. Each 
of the three departraeuta of government must be confined in its action to tho 
•ubjeots within its jurisdiction. The function of crcatini; rules and regoU- 
dons, or of making laws is not a judicial function, certainly not under our 
constitution, and to ride a wild horse, as the doolrine of public policy is, too 
freely, is not an exploit creditable to the judicial office. 
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There are m&nv sufctreations I would like to m&ke, and m&Dy illastraliona 
within m.y own oDaerration wbiob I oould give, in eonnealion with this sttita- 
i( time would permit. Bat there ieoue burninif, irrllntiuK anddiMurb- 
ibject pnrtizaalj nod viciously afEeetinff both pubtia and individutl 
interests today, which no man, iibaolulelydiaitttorested in the diraot results, oaa 
overtook. The subjei^t referred to is praolically covered by two loo^e and 
anmeasured propnsitiona which have acquired the reputation of "Ancient 
Savings" and are without much deflniteneas of oriRin or in*>auiair. 
"The Law abhors Monopolies" and "Compelition is the Lift) of Tradi«." 
These two aaviuiis are rannlDe a riotous course today through the leifitimate 
industries of the ualion, ttie lei^ialatiou by repreaentativee of the people aud 
the deuisiooK iil the courts. They turnish a Keynote for a-pirinfc polilioiaus, 
and a theme for the reckless but obtrusive scribbler for the public press, who 
Kaifaers his inspiration from such fountains of iaformatiou as best suit hia 
couveuienee or his Bohemian tastes, and whose principal purpose it is to 
create n aensnlion. Is it too lute to expect from all or any of tbese diversified 
sources of what is called pnblio education, a sensible amount of reaotionarjT 
iuflueucet It is by uo means i;enerally true that the taw abhors monopoliea 
or that the; uotaKouise the public interest, nor is it universally true that 
competition is the life of trade. And another Self-evident fact, but seldom 
considered, is. that Ilia teudeucy of active oompt^tition is towards moBopi»ly. 
since the nllimate consequence of it is to compel the withdrawal of the weaker 
parly from the contested Held, leavins the stronger alone in possession and a 
monopolist in fact. In many Ihiafrs the laws favor monopolies by crealiag 
them, and eorabinntions of interests are eneonra^ed by the adoption of laws 
aotborizin? their formation, all ot which are assumed to be, and many of 
them in fact «re, for the public eood as well as conducive to private advau- 
t&gn; and rei^entty a venerablci judi;e, with more oourai'e than some of his 
associates, bits stated from the bench that the laws of Illinois indicate a pub- 
lic policy favorable to combinations of capital, althouRh their lendeucy may 
be m the direction of Monopoly. It would be bad policy to condemn or 
refuse a ri|rht for the raasoii that it is capable of being abused. But little of 
life or Iit>erty or property would be left to the citizen if (fovemments should 
act upon such a ttieory of suppression. 

Quizot, one of the most distineuished French historians and writers, in hie 
history of representative irovernment, gives this summary of the various 
steps involved in its establishments: 

"Liberties are nothinf^ until they have become rights, positive rishts, for- 
mally recognized and consecrated; rights, even when recognized are nothing, 
so lonfi as they are not entreDched within guarantees, aud lastly (ruaranlees 
are nothing so long as tbey are not maiolained by forces, independeut of 
them, in the limit of their rights Convert liberties into rights, surround 
rights by guarantees, entrust tbe keeping of those guarantees to forces cap- 
able of maintiiining them — such are the successive steps in the progress 
towards a free govern meet." 

"This progress was actually realized in Gnglaud. Liberties 8rst converted 
themselves into rights; when rights were nearly reoogaized, guarantees were 
sought for Ibera; and lastly these guarantees were placed in the hands of 
regular powers, la this way a representative system of government was 
formed." 

The people of the United States were not called upon in the establishment 
of tbeirgoverumeuls to pass through the suc-.essive stages of evolution M 
tersely and graphically aesciibed by GuiEot. They built upon the experience 
and the knowledge resulting from esperieuee, of their Anglo-Saxon aucestors. 
The superstructure they havo raised is a rosgniScent one and its strength and 
darablhty may not be questioned so long as it rests upon the foundation 
originally adopted. There is danger in any attempt to undermine or change 
that fouudatioD as well as in building overbaneing additions on any side of 
it. The foundation is broad enough and strong enough to support a structure 
of IndcDnite extent so long as it conforms to original lines and is enlarged 
symmetrically. There are two elements at least which must be mniotaiued 
in approximate equilibrinm in order that the governmental structure may be 



preserved, viz. : The eBsential riehta and powers of i^iTerament and tho 
essential riKhts aad liberties of the people. These two meoieDts in a nation 
or elate are aud necessarily will be more or less antfLKonistic. Absolute 
affiliation between them may be impossible. If government fails liberty is 
converted into license; if liberties fail govennnent becomes a despotism. 
Oar governments are representative KovernmenCs which in their nature are 
as far removed from democracies as the; are from depotisms. Elections 
determine who shall be rulers and shall exercise the essential powers of gov- 
ernment. Men filling snch places should exercise those powers discreetly, 
honeiilly, intellifirently (tnd inaependentlj, and the people should expect and 
demand this: Aq official place ia no place tor partizanship or the intrignes 
of politics. The great ana positive want is today, as it always has been, 
men. The common politician in Illinois disi^aces himself by calling himself 
a servant and the people respect bim accordingly. The people should under- 
stand thatthe^ elect rulers and it is possible thai if they could be made to 
appreciate this, selections, in some e&sea at least, mVbt be made upon a 
higher and better basis. 



THB 0B0ANIZ4TI0N ANb HISTORY OT iLLIHOrS COLLBOlt. 
lATrlbnMloIheUemorrof Bef.JohDU. BlllB. Bj Edward P. KIrbT.l 

When I weakly accepted the flattering invitation of your secretary to read 
a paper before this society at its present meeting, upon any Kubjecl relating 
to the early history of Illinois that I might select, I bad in mind to prepare a 
paper on the early legislation of the State of Illinois, to ascertain, as far as 
mi^bt be, the nameei of those who had been especially instrumental in pro- 
posing and securing the adoption of the early statutes of the State, their per- 
sonal niatory, character, acquirements, etc. 

I doubted, however, whether 1 should be able to secure the data necessary 
for such a paper within the limited time beforu this meeiiug, and when your 
secretary called upon me for the title (<f my paper, that he might insert it in 
his printed program of exercit^es, the doubt bau become a certaluty; I knew 
that 1 should be unable to carry my purpose into effect, yet I had not thought 
of anuther suitable subject, and I conKi only say to him, 1 will certainly try 
to prepare something — put me down somewhere on your program for a paper, 
without indicating its subject. 

I must say, however, that I was greatly surprised, upon receiving a copy of 
your program, to And that I was first on the list, and expected to provide for 

Sinr entertainment anything that could be entitled to the title of iin address. 
ut I was also greatly pleased that I bad not carried out my original inten- 
tion, when I saw that all I had hoped to learn and report to you wodM be 
better said by your president in his annual address this evening and by Judge 
Cunningham to-morrow. 

Your printed program also gave me a bint for a new subject. McKendree 
college and Illinois college are always associated in mv mind, bei'ause both 
were incorporated ander the same act of the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, and as the program showed tbnl the sabjeet of your nest speaker 
is McKendree college, I was reminded by his theme that I had. slorea away 
sumewbere, a copy of a long and interesting manuscript written by the Rev. 
Thomas Lippincott many years ago, detailing mauy events that propt^rly per- 
tain to the early history of Illinois college, or rather a very interesiiog oarrn- 
tioQ of movemeuts which led up lothe organisation of Illinoie college, and an 
account of the men connected therewith, which, so far as 1 know, nave never 
been poblished or generally made public, and I thought I might condense his 
account sufficiently to bring it within your 30-minute rule, and yet mak« yon 
acquainted with its principal features. 

Tbe account begins with the autumn, in the year 1825. At that time Illi- 
nois was nearly eight years old as a Blato, having been admitted to Htstehond 
Dec. 3, IS\8. The enabling act of ConKreas required that tbe Stale should 
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have a populalion of 40,000, and when it beKan to be donbtfal whether the 
requisite Dumber would be found on the censaa rolle, the deputy maiahalB 
were etatioaed aloDg the principal roads, and everybody that passed Ibroufi^t J 
each county was eouoiud, whether citizen, immiKranI, traveler, expWer ori 
mover on his way through tb? State to Missouri. The returns were made to 1 
foot up the requisite number of 40,000, but, as subsequently corrected, thfl , 
populatioD DuiDbered only 34,020. 

I have heard of the colored gentleman who eiplained his success in pro- 
curiDC chickeDS. by saying that be "cotched 'em both a-comin' and a-Kwine." 
The census enumerators of 1818 learned to improve upon his very successful 
method. 

At the taking of the next census, 12 years later, in 1830, the population of 
the Btate bad ioereased to 157,445, so that I think that we may safely as- 
sume that in 1825 the entire population of the State did not exceed 100.000. 
Prior to (he year 1825, but one county had been entablished north nt the pres- 
ent line of the Wabash railroad, Ibe county of Fulton, Feb. 14, 1821 and 
ftlonit the line of said railroad but three counties had been established, San- 
tranioD, Pike and Morgan; the first two in 1821, the last in 1823, During tbs 
eaid year ot 1825, nine other counties lying along, and north of said lino, 
were established by acts of the Legislature, viz.: Adams, Hancock, Henry, 
Enoz, Mercer, Peoria, Putnam, Schuyler and Warren, No separate euume'r- < 
atiou of the population of any of the above named countie:) seems to have | 
been made until 1830, when the total population of said 12 counties was only ' 
36,877, Mercer county having the smallest number, 26, and tiangamon couDty 
the largest, 12.960. Id 1835, five years earlier, the population must have 
been very small. These same 12 counties now have a population of 476,710. 
The Slate capital was located at Vandalia, a small villaire of a few hundred 

Biople. Jaoksouville had just been laid out and made the county seat of 
iirgan county, which then comprised all the territory included in the pres- 
ent three counties of Morgan. Cass and Scott, and yet had only a few thou- 
sand inhabitaulE. These well'known data and Qgures are given ae a concise 
method of showing the new unorganized, undeveloped pioueer condition of 
(he i-ountry when the movements for educational improvement, hereinafter 
mentioned, wore began. 

Bitev. John M. Ellia, a graduate of Andover Theological Seminary, was 
nmimissioned by the American Home Missionary society to labor among the 

seble Presbyterian churches of (he west- He began his work in lltinois in 

the fall of 1825. He fonnd but three Presbyterian ministers in the State, 
▼it. : Rev. John B rich, in Jacksonville, a member of the Presbytery of 
Missouri; Bev. Stephen BlisB. in Wabash county, a member of the Presby- 
tery in Indiana, and Rev. John Bpellman, of Oallatin county, a member of 
the Presbytety of Kentucky. After having made a tour of most of the coun- 
ties, in what we now cull "Soulbern Illinois," he became a resident of Kaa- 
ka^kia, the former territorial capital, and until ISll, the State capital, and 
then Ibe principal city of the State. 

Among the feeble ohurobes to which Mr. BUis was called to minister, was 
one which had been organized at Shoal Creek, in Bond connty, March 19, 
1810, by Rev. Salmon OiddingA, pastor of a Presbyterian church in St. Louis, 
This, I believe, was the first Presbyleriao church lorroed io Illinois. 

In the midst of alt his earnest labors as a minister Mr. Ellis seems to have 
been Rot less active and zealous in his efforts to awaken an interest in the 
cause of education, und to enlist active support in some plan for the erectioD 
of a seminary of learning. His zeal for education seems to have t>een stim- 
nlated by the fact that at one of the meetings at Shoal Creek, several young 
men, wbo were anxious to obtain an education, baviug ibe ministry in view, 
could Qud no institution within reach, and F^ouebt bis advice and assistattee 



FI.AM OF A BEUINARY OF LKARNINO IN ILLINOIS. 

Article 1— The eatabliabmetit ehall be auch aa to admit the payment of bo&rd 

Artiale 2 — Conaeoted with the inatitntion shall be a plantation and kitoben 
garden in order to nnite utility nilb exercise, tor the preBerratiou oF bealth. 

Article 3— Id this plantation sball be cultivated, besides the common articles 
of consamption, cotton, tobacco, hemp, fruit tteea, and as aoon as possible, 
eilb and the viae. 

Article 4— In addition to this each scholar shall be entitled to a aaitable 
patch of ground to be entirely under hia own managemeDl and its avails to 
be at bis own disposal. 

Article 5— A savings bank shall be put in operation as soon as lequired so 
as to give the best encoDragement to the spirit of induBtiy. 

OF THB 00UR8B OF STUDIES. 




oitisens or maKiatrates (sacb as reading, writing, geography, grammar and 
common arithmetic). 

Article 2 — Natnral philosophy, natural history, chemistry, higher branches 
of malhematios. geometry, rbetorio, composition, history, moral and intel- 
leotnal philosophy, political economy. 

Article 8 — Attend leatures on some or all of these branofaes, and aJso on the 
application of the sciences to the arts, the object being to make thu education 
not only theoretical but practical. 

Article 4— Classical atudiea, risiDir from year to year, as the wants of the 
oonntry require, to be advanced as rapidly as possible to an nniversily. 

Article 5— A department for the instruction of female students, with suit- 
able regulations, may also be provided for." 

This plan of a seminary was followed by an argument in its support, set- 
tinfc forth its supposed special advantages. The article in question seems to- 
have been communicatetS to the newspuperby Joseph Duncan, then a resident 
of Raskaskia, a personal friend of Ellis and an ardent friend of education, . 
who, as Stale aeualor, had in 1824. introdnced and championed the first free 
school law of Illinois, and later, as fifth Governor o£ lbs State, earnestly ree- 
omtnended in his inaugural niessatre, a general system of tree achools; yet it 
is thought that Dnncan'b interest in the cause was largely inspired by Ellia, 

The people of "Shoal Creek meeting house," as the neighborhood was 
called, took the outline of "a plan for a seminary of learning,'' furnished by 
Mr. Ellia, which seems to have been substantially the outline published in the 
Kaakaskia Reporter, as above stated, had it printed and oircnlated For snb- 
Hcriptioos and an encouraging amount was secured — a board of trustees wa5 
formed and the enterprise named the "Fairfield Literary and Theological 
Seminary." The fall meeting (1827) of the prexbylery of MisBouri, wbiob 
had nnder its c«re all the churches of that denomination in Illinois, except 
one or two in the Wabash oonntry, was held at Edwardtville. II linois and 
Mr. Ellis laid before it the plan of the proposed seminary. The preabytery 
appointed a committee of four to confer witu the trostees of the Faudeld Lit- 
erary and Theological Seminary with the view of making an arrangement 
advantageous both to lenrning and religion. Rev. John M. Ellis. Rev. Salmon 
biddings. Rev. Hiram Cbamberlin, and Elder Thomas Lippincolt were the 
members of the committee, and tbey were instructed to report at the next 
spring aession of the presbytery. 

Eon. Hamnel D. Lockwnod and Dr. John Todd, having intimated to Mr. 
Ellis that perhaps such an institntion as proposed might receive stronger snp- 
port if located elsewhere Iban at Sbual Creek, Mr. Ellia determlaed to ex- 
plore the conntios of (Jreene, Morgan and Bangamon, and asoertaiD, by p«r- 



80D&I investigation, vhat support for the institation could be eained in those 
oonntiflH. Ha remodeled his plana in such manner aa to call forth an expres- 
sion of the wishes of the supporters of the movement as to location. Elder 
Thoinas Lippinoott, afterward Rtiv. Thomas Lippioeott, aceompanied Mr, 
Ellis on this tour, which whs bij^un in January, 1628, and their expenseK were 
borne by John Tilson, Jr., of Hillaboro, afterward of Quinciv, III. The com- 
mittee, Ellis and Ltppinirott, visited the counties of Greenu. Morean and San- 
BaniuD in turn. In Camillton. Greene county, A. W. Cnvarly, Esq. and Dr. 
Potts manifested much interest. In ibe neiKuborbood of WhitehaJl, Charles 
Gregory, Zachariah Allen. John Allen and Judg« Marks eucouraRpd ibem 
with good wishes. From Greene county the committee proceeded northward 
toward JaeksoQville, and I cannot resist the temptation to transcribe here, 
literally, Mr. Lippiccott's description of their approach to and reception at 
Jacksonville: 

"At the close of a cloudy Saturday we found ourselves still on the south 
side of Sand} creek, aa before observed, and some four or five miles short of 
our destination; but were compelled tu atop for the niebt, and were hospit- 
ablj; entertained by Mr. Thomas B. Amett, On Sabbath moruiuK. Mr. Ellis 
baving previously forwarded an appointment to preach al aome conveuienl 
place, we Gtarled early, that there might be no failure. It was a bright — a 
splendid moruine. The winter rain bad covered every twig and blade of 
prairie grass with ice, and as the rising sun threw his clear rays athwart the 
plain, myriads of gems sparkled with Jiving light, and Diamond grove micbt 
almost have been fancied a vast crystal chandelier. The bouse of Judge John 
Leeper, a mito sooth of the village, which was our point of deslinalioa. was 
also deemed the mo^t commodious place for public worship for the people of 
Jacksonville. We were heartily welcomed, and at the appointed boar a con- 
gregation assembled and listened attentively to the gospei message. A few pious 
persons of several denominationi) were gathered in the village and settleiueul at 
that period, and nn uned minister resided in the neighborhood, from which be 
made excursions to preach, besides having temporary charge of the little 
Presbyterian church at Jacksonville, which had been formed the year before 
of about 12 members. The Deit day or two after our arrival we devoted to 
the work of visiting the place and its few inhabitants, and holding a public 
meeting for the pnrpose of presenting the subject. Most of the men promi- 
nent in Jackiionville, if not all, entered warmly into the spirit of the enter- 
prise. The writer remembers the unfading interest of John Leeper, Esq., 
and Dr. Hector G. Tavlor.wbo are deceased, and Dennis Rockwell, Esq., and 
Dr. Ero (.'bandlei, William C. Posey and others, who still live to eee the re- 
sult of their early efforts. Their warm reception and readiness to act pro- 
duced an impression on our feelings which induced as to linger; and the 
anrpassing beauty of more than one flne site to which Mr. Rockwell and uiher 
gentlemen conveyed us, seemed to intimate that here, so far as location was 
concerned, ourjourney might terminate. 

"Besides the spot which now obtains the name of "Coliege Bill", we were 
greatly delighleo with the bold eminence that two or thre« miles west of 
Jucksouville, terminates the ridge on the eastern end of which that village 
stands; and while wo stood o» tbal swell of prairie beneath the few scattered 
trees which crowned it, and stretched our eyes over the waring plain, on 
erery side receding and seeming to rise again io the distant perf^pective. to 
its wood frinecd border, and saw the woodlands of Manvaisteireon one hand 
and the Sandy on Ibe other, here and there a cabin and a farm; in the east- 
ern view Diamond Grove, swelliug grucefnlly up and in the weut the prairie 
Rtretvbing on, nntd it seemed narrowed into a mere vista in the ilistant 
borisoni 1 confess that my thought was, that there, on so beautiful and mag- 
nificent B spot, where the stndent would be almost compelled to hold commn- 
nion with the ifrand Author, and 'look through nature up to nature's God,' 
onght to be laid the foundation of an institution designed to train the yonth 
of our country for great and noble enterprises. But there were other things 
besides magnijlcence of prospect to be considered, and it has perhaps n 



e varied, and combined as many and a 



tiea of nutnre, while the thrivins village Uy below, at the distance of a mile, 
OD the iame geatle slope, and a charmJDEr grove crowned the Bnmmit imme- 
diately in the rear o( the spot on which we buildinirs have since been erected. 
"I wish I oouid remsmber how many habitariona occupied the ridge at that 
time. We were entertained at m^ friend Hoi^kwell'a, whose was the Urgest, 
most comtnodioas. and most finished liouse in the place, built of unhewn 
loKB. externally rough and black as the soil itself; but internally neat and 
comfortable, h«iD(i; disiinguished as containing several distinct apartmeDlB; 
the writer deems it to be an interesting incident ot his life that, on the same 
spot, in the autumn of 1849, 21 years afterwards, he assisted, by invitation, 
in the exercises of laying the comer stone of a noble educational baildinir, 
'The Itlinoia Conference Female College.' All was new on the broud swell- 
ins; prairie in which we were; 'the deer had not yet ceased to feed, bound, 
or recline in security, and the yells of the prairie wolf often broke upon the 
ears of the inhabitants of the seat of justice, in Morgan county.' The people 
had not had time to construct their brick or frame houses, and yet they 
seemed ready to oodertake the erection and support of a seminary of learn- 
iuk; feelins confident that the public spirit of the community of tbat and 
adjacent counties would sustain tnem. and especially that with the rapidly 
increasiu? populatio" "■* :-"-—"- "' 1. n.— ;_ •. 
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pose of caliine: upon Major Conover and Archibald Job, two gentlemen quite 
prominent in Morgan county affairs. 

At BpringQeld the committee were nblt^ to enlist the interest of several 
irenttemeD, among whom are Dr. John Todd, Elijah lies, Pascal P. Enoe, 
and Dr. Gershom Jayne. 

After cancassintf Springfield, and Sangamon county, Mr. Ellis returned to 
Jaobsonvilte, and Sndiuff the zeal of its citizens had increased, he decided to 
locate the institution at Jacksonville and to purchase the site now occupied 
by Illinois college. 

That the oitizens of Jacksonville were indeed interested, may be teamed 
from their "Outline for a Plan for the Institution of a Seminary in the State 
of Illinois," which is the Grst entry id the records of Illinois college, and ia 
almost identical with the plan sabmitted by Mr Eilis, except that the institn- 
tioQ is definitely located "within five miles of Jacksonville." 

The plan so adopted is as follows; 

"The property of the institation procored by subscription, or otherwiae, 
shall be divided into shares, of $10 each. Every subscriber, or contributor, 
to the amount of flO, shall be a stockholder; sad the shares sliall be trans- 
ferable nnder such rcKulalions as shall be adopted by the trnslees oi stock- 
holders. Each share in the stock shall entitle its possessor to vote for trustees. 
Voting by proxy shall be permitted under suitable regulations. 

"The institation shall be located within five miles of Jacksonville, Morgan 
county. The trustees shall have the selectioo of the professors or instrnctore, 
and the direction of the seminary, except iu the case hereinafter specified; 
bat in all cases ihey shall be aacredl; pledged to appropriate the donations 
which they may choose to accept, agreeably to the expressed wish of the 
donors. 

"The foregoing outline may be filled np,tbe plan brought more into detail; 
but the principles may not be varied. 

"In this institution, young men shall receive an education preparatory to 
the various duties and Business of active life. 

"Whenever the intended pursuit of the scholar is known, special regard 
will be bad to that object. 

"The English language shall receive particular attention; reading, writintc. 
composition nud public speaking, with geography and history, partionlarly 
that of our own country. 
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kieoce of g^vernmeBt shall be taught, so far at least, as to exhibit its 
jnes, and to nittke llie student familiar with Ihe priaciplea and blessingB 
ree inetitutioDK, and of thb American Conatitution in particular. 

"Tbe Latin aud Greek lantruaffes will be taught, and the higher branches 
of education, us menus apd opporlumty may admit, and the trustees direut. 
The institution shall be tormRd after sach model as to prepare atudente to be 
received into any of the colleges in the United States. This will, itself, be 
the beet pltidge ibut fan be f^ivt-n at bome and abroad, that Ihe inatitnlion is 
OOUdncted on the most liberal and improved system, and as the institution 
rises from year to year, the students shall be fitted for admission to advanced 
atandinK in any of Ihoue uoIlnKes. i. e. iuto the seuoiid, (bird or foarth class, 
or should they efatiuse to remain Ihe requisite time, they shall be conducted 
through the whole course of college sUidies. 

"EverythioK will be done lo make tbe institution worthy the patronafte of 
RD enliehtened aud free people, and to secure ihe acuomplishmeot of their 
best wiHhes, for the education of our youth — the hope and K'ery of the land. 

"Opportunity shall be offered to voting men of pietjr and talents, who are 
eeekinf^ an ediicalion for the Gospel ministry. But while the benefits of tbe 
iastilntion shall be open to all denominations, no preference shall be shown 
to students of one to tbe injury or prejudice of those of another. Should 
this department go into operation, it may be continued in connection witb 
the institution, or detaehed from it, as circumstances may seem to demand. 
Its interests shall be directed, and its professors or inslmctori appointed by 
the Presbyterian clerty within the Slate, who are in connection with the 
Oeneral Assembly of the United i:)Cates. 

"AKriuQlture and perhaps some branches of meehanios will form a part of 
the system of education, whereby the health of the students will be promoted 
ftnd their expenses diminished. 

"Measures will be taken lo facilitate the payment of boarding, in prodace, 
so far as practicnhie. This ontline of a plan was followed by a subscription 
list ill tbe following form: 

"We, the auderslKneri. do severally promise to pay S. D. Loekwood, John 
Leeper. H. G, Taylor. Ero Chandler. Dennis Rockwell. Wm.G. Posey, Enoch 
C. Mari^b, Archibald Job, Nalbnn Compton, Morgan county; John Allen, 
Greene county; Jiimes McClung, Bond county ; John Tiison, Montgomery 
county; John Todd, Sangamon county; William t'ollius, Madison eouoly, 
the trustees of said seminary, or their agentis, the sum set opposite our 
names reepeetively, in aid of the institution above deseribed, payment lo be 
made by installments at a month's notice, alter the Isl day of Siptember, 
next, as shall be directed by tbe trasleee, The articles solicited in subscrip- 
tions, are, besideb cash, materials for building, land, stock, wheat, etc., 
books, bedding, forniture. and whatever else may be rendered available to 
tbe objects of ibe institation. 

"April. 1828." 

NotwithstandinK tbe earnest support given to the enterprise by the people 
of Jacksonville, and tbe generous subscriptions made b]^ them and other 
friends, the funds secured were wholly inadequate, and it was felt by Mr- 
Ellis and tbe friends of the institution generally, that the approval and active 
support of the Presbytery must be obtained. 

A toll report of the action of the committee was prepared and submitted lo 
Presbytery at its spring meeting in 1828, at St. Louis, and the Presbytery 
was asked to appoint commissioners to receive subscriptions and draft a coD- 
fltitntion, and to accept the direction of the theological department of the 
Htminary, The report was rejected. The Presbytery refused to approve or 
eanotiou the plan. The priuuipal objeetion to it seemed to be that the Pres- 
bytery of Missouri was naked to aid in the establishment of an institution in 

Although much disappointed at the action of presbytery, Mr. Kilis dtrl i<ot 
lose hope, or for a momenl cease his efforts to raise money to canv <.ii Iha 
work. The trustees heartily supported him by their own personal i tluil». 



and showed the ooariii^ of the bopeful pioneer, for they proceeded to call for 1 

the payment of sabsenptioDs, and at their meetinir in Jaanary, 1829, resolvvd I 

to proceed with the ereetton of a brick buildiag, 33 feet by 36 feet, and two ] 

stories hi( ' ' " ' '' .™. . .. .- 

campus ol 

meetin)f is being held,] 

An nneipected promise of assistance 
the Srst meeting of the trnstees, Mr. El 

letter to the friends of science and relipioc, lo be used by John Tilson in so- 
liciting' aid for the seminarr in the eastern states, which he was then about 
to visit on business. Mr. Kilis bad also, of bis own motion, published in the 
"Home MissiouHry," the orean of the American Home MiRKionary society, a. 
sketch of the plan proposed tor the soboot, to be established at Jackaonviile. 
and invited the help of eastern friends. A copy of the sketch so publishea 
came to the notice of seven young men, then studenta in the theoloRical de- 
partment of Yale college, who nad entered into a mutual agreement for 
united effort, for the caut^e of education, as teachers and preachers in some 
Btate in the far west, Illinois bein(^ then most favored by them. As a result, 
correspondeuce beeau in March, 1S29, between the Illinois association, as the 
stndenta at Yale called themselves— "the Yale Band," as they were called in 
Illinois, and Mr. Ellis as representing the trustees of the semtuary, lookiug 
to a union of the elements and forces represented by the eorrespondetits. Mr. 
Ellis went to New Haven, and on the 19th o{ June, 1829, aud attended a meet- 
ing of the Illinois association, as a result of the correapondeuoe between the 
Illinois association, at Yale, aud the trustees of the seminary at Jacksonville, 
and the conference with Mr. Ellis, a plan of nniou between them was agreed 
upon. It was is substance that the trustees of the institution, should De 15 
in number; that only ten should be chosen at present; that three of them 
should be chosen by the stockholders at Jacksonville, and the seven members 
of the Illiuoi^ ass.>cia1ion , at Tale should be the other trustees. The Illinois 
association should raise the sum of (10,000; 92,000 to be paid in at once, the 
remainder within two years. 

On the 18th of November, 1829, Messrs. Baldwin and Sinrtevant, represent- 
ing the Illinois association, at Yale, and briti|[ing with them the much needed 
tS.OOO, met with the trustees of the seminary, and after dne uotice, the pro- 
posed nuioD was finally consummated Dee 18. 1829, Samuel D. Lockwood 
was then chosen as president of tJie board of trustees, aod "Illinois College" 
adopted as the name of the institution, and from that lirae forward, the in- 
flnenoe of the "Yale Band" became predominant in the affairs and manage- 
ment of Illinois college. 

On tbe 30th of January, following, Illinois college, began its work as an 
educational institution, with nine students, five from Morgan couuly, two 
from a nei^bboriug county about 35 mil's distant, and two from Bond county, 
about 70 miles distant, in the building tlrst planned by the trustees of the 
seminary, but still unplastered, unfurnished, and even without a stove for 
necessary warmth, 

At the next E«ssi(in of the Le^islalure of the State, which convened at 
Yandalia, Dec. 1, 1830, application was made for an act incorporating tbe 
college, but the bill was defeated. One tif the principal argnmentn urged 
against the incorporation was that those seeking a charter bad evidently a 
plan 10 unite church and state and thn>< destroy the liberties of the people. 

Another was that tbe would t>e incorporators had control of an unlimited 
amount ot money, and would buy up the Uud of the State, lease it oat to 
tenants, and ihgs control thmr vote and get the government of the Slate into 
their own hands. The attempt to secure a charter was defeated at every 
snbspquent session of the legislatnre until Feb. 9, 1835, when tbe "oommnoity 
of interest" of four different educational institntious in different parts of tha 
Stale, secured the passage of an act of incor|)oration to "the trosteea of the Alton 
college of Illinois." "the trustees of Illinois college," "the trustee* of Mc- 
Eendreean college," and "the trustees of the Jonesoorungb college," The 
oantions legiBlaturH. however, carefully protected tbe people from a union of 
ohnroh and state, by providing in tbe act that "nothing herein oontftiaed. 
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flhall aathoriee the eBtabliahmcnl of n theological department in either of B&id 
cnll«|[ei<." and also forstalled Ihe laod greed of the incorporators by inserting 
M provision tint "the limda, lenemtints and hereditaoients to be held in 
perpetaity, in virtue of this act, by either of said oorporation;, shall not ei- 
ceed 640 acres." 

It wonid f{ive me great pleasure lo epeak of IllitioiB collet^, ita prPKidenl. 
professors and graduates, their character and varionit spheres of luOaenoe, 
and the bieh hopas of inoreaaed and ever increaeinif JDfluence for good under 
its new and enersetifl president, supported by net* and yonnirer members in 
the board of trust. But so to do would not be possible vilhin the short 
period allotted for this paper, nor within the esope of ihe purposes of this 
society. 

1 nnderstaDd that the first object of the Historical Society of Illinois, is to 
ascertain the ■araes and parpeluaie the memorj', and record the acts of 
those men who directed or greatly influenced Ihe course of events, in the 
formative period in the history of Illinois. For this reason, I have soUKbt, 
Mr. President, in a manner as brief as possible, consistent with clearness of 
statement, to show to this society, bow a man, without wealth, or position, or 
great talents, his only resources a high purpose, an anselQsb spirit, tireless 
courage and perhaps something of that mysterious power which is sometimes 
called personal mi^uetism, was able to set in motion influences for good, 
which I trust will continue to grow and expand with the wonderful Krowtb 
^^^Mid expansion of our great State. 

^^P«t 



REV. PETER CARTWRIGHT, D. D, 



I PreildentH. B. Cbanibnlla. of H 



P«ter Cartwright was born in Amherst county. Va., Sept. 1, 1783; died at 
his home in Pleasant Plains, Sangamon county, Sept. 25, 1S72, aged 87 years 
and 21 days. 



In 1791 the Cartwritrhta, with 200 other families, turned their faces toward ] 
the settinc sun in search of new homes in the then western wildernesses of 
Kentucky. The; were accompanied by 100 well mounted and armed young 
men, who acted as an escort and defense against the hostile Indians that in- 
fested the country, and, as compensation for their services, they were pro- 
visioned on the pilgrimage. 

The mijiratiou at that time was large, and, as there were no wagon roads, 
the pack animal was the only method of transportation. The trail over 
which they passed was literally red with Ihe blood of the slain victims of the 
aborigines. In one place the company struck their camp fireain the presence 
of the dead, only recently murdered, while in another they hatted to bury six 
men, emi^ants reluming to Virginia, and, again, seven families, from 
among their own number, who voted to camp where Digbtfall fonnd them — 
rather than continue tbeir journey au added seven miles to the first white 
Betllement, where Fort Crab Orchard was located— were all, with the eicep- 
tioo of a single individual, cruelly slaughtered and plundered of their 
belongings. 
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Kentucky, at that time, was claimed by no one tribe of Indians, bat was 
held by them all as a common hunting f^roand, aboandin^zr in every variety of 
game, for which reason its invasion by the white man was contested m a 
warfare of the utmost malignancy. In the struggle for the occupancy of Ken- 
tucky the number of the slain reached such proportions that it was known to 
both contesting parties as the **Land of Blood,'' and it is not improbable 
that that State is the reddest battlefield of our earlier western pioneer history. 

The Cartwrights settled on a little farm, in Lincoln county, where they re- 
mained for two years when they removed to the county of Logan, about nine 
miles south of the present city of Russellville. This locality was known as 
''Rogues' Harbor'' for the reason that men of desperate character, fugitives 
from justice, from all parts of the Union, had taken refuge there — gamblers, 
horse thieves, robbers and murderers — until they actually outnumbered the 
population favoring good order. It was almost impracticable, on trial, to 
convict these offenders since their associates would swear them clear of their 
offenses, and, when inculpating verdicts were secured, the courts were pow- 
erless to execute their judgments. Indeed anarchy prevailed, and the 
Cartwnghts, having escaped the perils incident to the raids of the murderous 
Indian, seemed to have fallen into a society where life and property were as 
insecure as when they were surrounded by the hostile aborigines, which, at 
that time, were happily driven from Kentucky territory. The reign of terror 
which prevailed led to an armed organization of the friends of good order, 
which was promptly met by a like organization of the malevolent forces, the 
first battle resulting in victory for the latter, with slain victims on both sides 
of the contest. Indeed many people were killed before the good order party 
secured control of the county. 

Under the best of circumstances, in that country, the Cartwrights would 
have had but little encouragement. If the horrors of an almost continuous war 
attended with blood and carnage, had been eliminated, you would still have 
found this family 40 miles distant from a grist mill, without a nearby school, 
and no newspaper in all Kentucky, south of Green river. The father and 
son grew the flax and cotton, which was stripped from the reed of the one, 
and picked and ginned from the bowl of the other, bv the fingers of mother 
and sister. The same hands turned these products into thread on the spin- 
ning wheel, made it into cloth on the loom, cut it into pattern, and after 
sewing it together, the strange evolution of a pioneer garment was effected. 
The couch on which they rested from the toils of the day, made by sinking 
two forks in the ground, on which three poles were placed, the wall of the 
cabin making the fourth support, a dining table constructed in like manner, 
the grain, of which their bread was made, broken with pestle and mortar and 
sieved through a perforated deer skin stretched upon sticks, is an inventory 
of the chief articles of furniture in the Cartwright family. 

Now let me pause to ask what destiny have you to predict for a lad raised 
amid such scenes of blood and deprivation, particularly when, before he was 
15 years of age, his first presents, from his own father, were a race horse 
and cards for gamin gf 

If he should turn out as bad as the worst element in "Bo^es Harbor" 
surely our judgment should be tempered with merciful moderation; while, on 
the other hand, if he should grow up into a life of integrity and usefulness, 
our approbation should not fall a whit short of admiration and unstintea 
praise. 

Young Cartwright ran a short career of horse racing and gambling, for 
which he had a passionate fondness, and in which he was very successful as 
a winner of money. After attending a certain wedding, accompanied by his 
father, where the hilarity rose to a height little short of a carousal, he fell 
under the deepest conviction over the life he was leading. His agony of 
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mind was so invest that he was prononnoed "ciaiy" by his neighbors. He 
turned his race bone over to his father, gave his eards to his mother, who 
burned tbein, aa^l, after aevenil weeks at ineatnl diatruQlion, dtteuded a ^acra- 
■neDtsI meetioK, hehl under the auxpiceH of ai Presbyterian olerKyman, where 
be was converted and joined the church of his mother — the Methodist Episco- 
pal. In his determinutiua to load a new life be had the uounsel and prayers 
of hia mother, while his father — be it said to bis credit— offered no oppo- 



In IfifOl be was lioenaed as an eshorler. The same year he moved with bis 
father to Lewiston conoty, iocalinc near an academy tauicht by a Scotch 
•eueder, whose hatred of tlie Methodists was onl^ equalled by his excellence 
aa a teacher. Cart wright made rapid progress in his studies^, in the meHO- 
time, occasiooally, eieruising his gifts as an eiborter. This incurred not 
only the displeasure of his teacher but the ridicule of his pupils, and it was 
determined by two of tbe latter, to decoy him to a Fteep bank on a nearby 
creek and throw him into a pool of deep water. The suddenly developed 
kindness of his heretofore persecutors aroused young CartwriRhl's Rodiv 
iilertnes* and tensioned bis converted muscles so that, in due time — ihou^^n 
never a believer in immersiou as a saving ordinauce— be administered to his 
persecutors the baptism which it was their purpose the youQfr Methodist 
should experience. Tbe utter lack of enconraKement received from his 
teacher, and the latter's sympathy with Carlwright's fellow student perHscu- 
lors, caused him to abandon the school, and, at the age of IS he entered 
upon a ministerial career, than which there has been none other more re- 
maikable in the history of this couotry, nor nooe more effective, or useful. 
in all that broad empire known as the Mississippi valley. 

To follow his lonely career as an itinerant— the faithful horse which be be- 
strode beine bis only companion — throueb storm and tempest, cold and hun- 
ger, scantily clad; on circuits measured by hundreds of miles, throuRh a 
sparsely settled country, where only aa occasional wofton road was known, 
and across unbridged streams, would be an intensely interesting study, did 
my time admit of the delineation. He was allowed, under tbe rulei< of bis 
church, a salary of $80 per year, the payment dependint; upon tbe benevo- 
lence of his parishioners, and. in his "Autobiography," he states that for 
eaub year of the Brst three ot bis service he received but one half of that 
allowance: indeed during his long ministerial history, stretching over a 
period of 65 years — though in tbe meantime clerical salaries were advanced 
with the growth of his chareh- he tells us that m bat three iuatanoea was kia 
annual salary paid to fullness. 

His mi uiat rations, from the outset, were attended with phenomenal success. 
Many of bis public meetings, because of the opposition he met witb from 
rival denominations, aa well as those who ware enemies of good order, were 
dramatic, some of which gave promise of a tragic eudine'. and would have so 
resulted but for his rare mental alertness aud physical oournge — the latter, in 
all cases, bei[ifc simply a reflex of the moral force in tbe make-up of Cart- 
wright's character. 

His ministerial career, after taktns regular orders, covered a period of 
more than 65 years, 20 of which were, for the most part, given within the 
limits of the southern states, be, in tbe meantime, Deing domiciled in Ken- 
tucky; and 45 in the State of Illinois, during all of which latter period be 
made Pleasant Plains, in Sangamon county, nis place of constant residence. 
Fifteen years of his entire minslry he did duty as a circuit rider m parixhea 
which involved hnitdreds of miles ot itineration, the rude cabini of the 
froQtier being bis places for [ireacbing. The remaining 60 years of his oler^ 
ioal life were given to the duties of presiding elder, a post to wbieh be waa 



flrat appoinUd in 1812, and. tbere&tler. with aloiofit nnbroken bi . _ __ 

repeatedly re- Hp pointed by the bishops, until, in tbat import&Dt office, second 
only to the bishopric, he i-ouoded out a batf centary of ioestimable service. 

His earlier districts, it» presidiiiK elder, wt^re even larger than his circnits. 
the former, at times, oveiioir portions of territory now embraced within 
eeveral states of the Union. Much of the country was without roads — in some 
inslanoeE ceo devoid o( trails — the lonely itinerant having to gauge hia 
course by general direction, across trackless wastes, by certain fixed objects 
on cnnslsntly expanding horizons, until destinatioii was reached in some iso- 
lated cabin. The heat of Eummer's snii. and lbs more inhoapilable rigora 
of the winter's blasts, unbridged, swollen and turbulent streiima seemed 
never to have impeded bin progress, eincc it is said of him that be seldom 
missed an appointment. Coming, at long Ictervala into these tonel.y frontier 
homes, with such uniform punctuality, must indeed have made his visitations 
seem to Iheir occupants like those of an evangel, And why nott He was 
their highway commissioner, their newspaper, their railroad, telegraph and 
telephone; he was indeed the voice of one crying in the wilderness, "Prepara 
ye the way nnd make the path straight," tor a dispensation of which he was 
the prophet and which he lived to see in fulfilment. 

Be was 13 times elected, by the respective annual conferences to which 
be belonged, a delegate to the quadrennial session of the general conference — 
the chieriegialative council of his church — wherein representatives held sit- 
tings from all parts of the world where his denomination had an organisa- 
tion. In the meantime he served his church, in both the annual and general 
con fere nee H, on committees covering the widest range of subjeols, and, in 
the absence of the bishops, was twice elected presiding officer of his annual 
conference. He was treasurer of the Metropolitan chutch in 1S53. custodian 
of the centenary funds, in 1640, 1841 and 1846; for two years he served, and 
without com pen nation, as superintsudeut of (be Pottawattomie ludian mis- 
aioni he served for six years a.s Ti)>iiiag trustee to McKendree collt^ge, and 
the records show that in 1830, he acted aa president of its board, and that 16 
yeari Inter that body, not unworthily, bonored him with the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. He was also for three vears visiting trustee of Illinois Wesleyaa 
university, one year to the Garrett Biblical institute, and a like period presi- 
dent of the Pleasant Plains academy. 

A fact should not go unmentioned here, to which tof attention has been 
called by Dr. J F. Sayder. vioe-presidBnt of this society. Cactwright. to- 
gether with Qovernors Cole, Heyooids, Edwards; Jude;es Breese and Hall; 
Prof, John RuHsell and others, were, in 1827, the organisers of the first State 
historioal society. This was but three jrears after his advent to the State, 
and shows, oven at that early date, bow important a factor he was regarded 
among the pioneer public men, independent of the question of church affllia- 

haplain in General Jackson's army, and was present at the battle 
of New Orleans. On the anthority of Judge Zane, of Utah, for many years 
a neighbor of Doctor Cartwrigbt, the following incident is worthy of note: 
Before entering into the battle, the general called his chaplains together and 
exhorted them, "tn preach to the soldiers the justice of their cause and as- 
sure them, if they died in battle, they would go straight to Heaven." Cart- 
wright replied. "General, I can't go quite that far, but I can sa^ I bell' 
oar canse is of God, aod that if any of ibem should be killed. God in the last 
Account would give them credit for their sacrifices." A very conservative 
etatement. 

In ISSJ, because of the baleful influence of stavety, he determined to leave 
Kentucky, assigning the following reasons therefor: "I would get entirely 
«learoI the uvil of slavery; could raise my children where worfc was not 
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thoaebt a deg^Adatioa. and could better ray temporal cinmrastaDcea. and pro- 
care land for my ohildren aa tbey grew iip, and oould (lurry Itie Bospel to 



needy, destitute souls, 



N country, deprived of the means of grace.'' 
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His viFe — a native Kentucky lady, wbnne maiden name was Miss Frances 
Oainea, to wbum he bad tben been married for 16 yuara, and to waom be sub- 
mitted all bis plana betore Jeeiaions Cor action — wan in entire accord wiib bis 
suifse^tloQB to cbanse tbeir babitatioo. So, in ibe spring ot 1823, witb bis 
brother in-law. Mr. Uainea, and Rev. Charles Holiday, be set out on faorse- 
bnck to "explore Illinois," with the result ot fixiuK on Snneamoa county as 
bis future home, to which locality be moved in the full oF1834. Here be lived 
for more than a yeneration and a half, identified with the interests and his- 
tory of the State, and an important factor in its mttlerial growth and rslift^ 
ions civilization. At that time Sangiimon was the uortbernmust urgnntzcd 
county in the Stale. All north ot it was an Indian country, and though not 
occupied by boatife tribes, in tb9 sense of those we huve already alluded to 
as iufeatinic Rentueky. they were deifraded and shiftless, bavinif adopted 
"civilisation" only lo ihe eiteut of aoceptinR the "Brewater" of their pale 
faced brethern. He immediatoly took work in the conference, was assigned 

a circuit, sparsely populated, and not unlike those he had knowu in his 

iQtucky experience. 

BevertinK to the slavery question, Ibe inducing cnnse of his removal from 
Bontb, and quotinjr from his "Autobiofrrapby," be says: "I will not at- 
pt to enumerate the mural evils that have been produced by slavery; their 
je is legion. Anil now, notwithstandinf; tbtise are my honest views of 

ivery, I have never seen a rabid abolitionist or free-soil xociety that I could 

n, because they resort to unjustifiable ieeiHlatiou, and tbu meann thuy em- 

ly are Reneralty iiuobristian." 

abhorrence of slsvery was only equalled by his detestation of anti-slav- 
ery agitation and "underKroaud railroads." It is uol difficult to see how bis 
views at that period sbonld have proven unsatisfactory to both sides of this 
eoDlroversy. By some in the north be was considered in sympnlhy with Ibe 

{iro-slavery element, wfade by others in the itouth be was rejiarded as a con- 
ederate of the abotitiomsts. His views, in IS'ii, in effect ^ioipl^ anticipated 
the position of the Republican party at the lime of its organi/ntion in 1850— 
"nun-interference witb slavery where it exists, ani its restriction from free 
territory"— he believine, as did the fathers, its peaceable esiimition would 
nllimately be acoompltsbed. 

The session of the General Conference which met in New York in IS44. and 

Qf which body Cnrtwright was a uouapicuoos meuiber, was one which created 

"^tause excitement throuKbout the entire country. The Baltimore AnuQ&l 

iference, but a short time before, suspended one o( its ministerial mem- 

for faiiioK to manumit certain slaves received by him Ihroufrh a recent 

irriaee. On appeal to the General Conference, after a debate of intense 

jimony. the action of the lower conference was sustained, followed at the 

same session by legislation, of a provinional nature, which was equivalent to 
a reooitnition of the riKhls of that portion of the church adhering to slavery to 
detach itself from the parent church orBauiiaiion. Cart wrlgbt opposed tbis with 
all Ihe intensity of his nature, but on a vole of 110 to 6S was defeated— his 
fonr associate delogHtes from the Illinois Roaferenoe voting wtlb the tnajority. 
He took the position that no portion of tbo church bad the constitutional right 
to secede, and that, after baviutr so done, no rights oonld attach by which (he 
Seceding element conld iuslly claim possession of any of the property of the 
oriirioal orKanisation. Indeed, bis position here was, in an important sense, 
analsgiiii^ fo thiil of our geueial government In its contention with the south 
over the doctrine of secession which led to the Civil War. 



He was a life long democrat; first an adberent of Jaukson, Eubaequeatly ot! 
Douglas, and later, on the breaking out of the oivi! war. an uncompromiainir 
Union democrat, believioFr in the most vigorous Drosecucion of the war antU 
complete oooqueHt was made of Becesaion. 

He was a devout believer sDd defender of the polity oF hifl church. He 
was Btrongly opposed to lay re present at ion in its lutrislative bodies, for 
which cfaeriHhed opinion he wan frequeally called ''aaprogies^ive." When 
it is stated that it was bis conviction (hat the ministerial function was one 
purely spirit qhI — the preachinR ot the word — and that the "book concern" 
and other like aKenoiea. even the colleges of denomination, should be manned 
b^ a Kodly laity, instead of the clergy, he had much better warraol for bis 
Tiewa on the question of lay representation than the very strong minority 
which 80 long and tenaciously opposed it. 

A feature in the career of our subject, which I am surprised baa not 
elicited special comment— except its bare mention in his " an to biography "— 
is the fact that ha rtprerseuted Sangamon county in 1828, 1829, 1832 and 1833 
in the Lower House of the Illinois General Assembly At the lime of bis 
Qrst ele<!tion that county returned three members. There were nine oandi- 
dates voted for, the three highest receiving the following votes: J. H. Pngh. 
Qid; Peter Cartwrjght. 560; William Elkin. 554. At the same election Jack- 
sou received 682 and Adim<i 431 for president. In 1830, Cartwrigbt stood for 
re'eleotion, and out ot ei^ht eandidatea, his vote took the fourth place, and 
he was therefore defeated. Id 1832, he was again a candidate, with eleven 
others, fonr ot whom, under a new apportiiinmeut, were to be elected. The 
four highest votes were as follows: G D, Taylor. 1.127; John T. Stuart. 991; 
Achillea Morris. 945; Peter Cartwrigfat, 815. At thia time Mr. Lincoln was 
one among the candidates, and eighth on the list, receiving 6o7 votes. At 
the same election Jackson received for president 1,033, and Henry Clay 810, 
In 1846, Mr. Cartwrigbt ran for Cotigreas against Mr. Lincoln, receiving 
4,837 votes, against the latter's 6,340. 

The House journal, during hia first year's service, ahows him to have been 
an active member in mattera of legislation. He was the author of a bill, 
"To prevent immorality and vice; also one conoerniug "Distribution ot 
school fuuds;" another, "To amend the act relating to criminal jnrlsprn- 
dence," as well as VHrioua reBolution<i covering, "The protection of seminary 
lands. State banks, etc." On the organisation of the House in 1833, he was 
made speaker ./TO teni. He was chairman of the committee to notify the 
Governor of the organization ot the House, also of the committee ou "rules," 
and the chairman of the standing "committee on education" and a member 
of the standing committee on "petiitons and grievances." He was al^o a 
member of 19 select committees and chairman of a number of the same, and 
was the aoibor of various important bills and resolutions. A bill to establish 
a "State Seminary," presented by biro went to a second reading, after whioh 
it disappeared from the records: was likely smothered in committee. It is a 
oarious bit of hiitory that the obieot of one ot the select oommitteea to wbiob 
he was appointed contemplated an investigation, and report upon some 
method by which the prairie lands of the Slate might be used for a^rrioQl- 
taral purposes. 

He was the author of a preamble and resolutions against South Carolina 
nullification, in response to a message on that subject from President Jack- 
son, which for ita exoellenGs of composition, diplomatic verbiage, jadioial 
temper and pntriolio impulses, is especially notable. It went to the "Com* 
mitlee of the Whole," was discussed, and upon motion the subject was 
referred to a joint committee of the Senate and Hou«e, Mr. Cartwnght hav- 
ing been appointed a member from the latter body. 
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aud (he varied phsaes of internal improvements. Eia punctualitj, ae shown 
by the Toll-call, was pbenomeQal. This same characteristic was peculiar to 
his ministerial career, for it is said that in bnl a. Hinele ioslance, (aod that on 
aocoiiDt of the serious sickness of his wife) dnring the forty*Qve years of his 
connection with the Illinois conference, did he fail to meet at its annual 
seaaioDs, and in only three iDRtances did be mies Ibe first rollcall. two of 
which sessions found him present on the second, while through all those 
years he was not off duly to exceed a sis month's period. 

That Cartwrigbt should have left an estate valued at ^.000 wit! prove a 
snrpHsinK statement when set over against the one already made, viz: that 
in but three inBtancee of his longr ministerial history was bis annual salary, 
parsimoniouaiy esiimaled, paid to fullness, to explanation ot this apparent 

Earadoi we have furnished a side-liftbt on the character of the man showinff 
ow f'ffectnslly, from the beginning of his settled woik, be provided SKaiost 
cnnlin^ncies whiefa might thwart ibe all-abaorbinar purpose of bis soul. 
With bis oualificntions as preacher, evangelist and administrator, bis church 
recognizeo bis added efficiency as a financier. He constantly impressed 
upon his parifbioners the importance and duly of their meeting with punet- 
nalily the appointed apportionments for Ibe various benevolences of the 
obnrfli, but never pressed his own claime in the matter of salary. He 
merely took what was given him by those eppointed to see to the collection. 
In Ibis oonnection call to mind the fact already recited. Ibat. from the date 
o! bis marriage to bis death, he never had but two reaidenees— Wth being 
farm homes — where by the toil of bis own hands, be supplemented the debc- 
iencies of his earlier unpaid salaries. As a family grow ap about him its 
members became factors in the matter of the common eupport of the house- 
hold, and the surplus earnings ot this aggregation of forces were invesled in 
the cheap lands of early times, so that, at the time of his death, be left to bis 
widow and the eight cbildrec who had grown to maturity, an inheritance — the 
than a half century's accretive values — far from being suf- 
I admit of having imputed to bim the reputalioo of a "grasp- 
ir to, in any sense, dim the lustre of the tame he won in 
rifioial life for the good of others. la these facts are found 
son. Bis church never, in a single instance, furnished him 
ft parsonaee. His cirouils and districts were of sucb extent that the plaoea 
ha chose tor permanent homes were Dractically central lo his work, and the 
foresight in providing himself with a fixed habitation, as a base of operation, 
assured Ibe resources for support which enabled him la carry oa the wonder- 
ful work which be accomplisLed during two generations — ihe first of which 
was essentially pioneer in cbaraoler. It should not go unsaid that in ihe 
meantime he was a cheerful contributor to the benevolences lo which he 
urged ottiers to become patrons, especially priding himself in what he bad 
given tor education— a cause to which he had so often, and unjastly, been 
ftooused of antagonizing. 

Thus you have a running sketch, or skeleton, of Ibis remarkable man's 
career, worthy] of a flllingliy the pen of a painstaking biographer. Opin- 
ions are so diverse as to what manner of man be was, that, if tradition onl^ 
ilied npon, it would be but a generation or two until he \ 
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Carlwright was five feet nine iacbes in height, weighing, in bis prime, 
about 180 pounds; mnsimlar, erect, dark brown hair, dark grey eyes — with 
that flashing charact eristic peculiar to men of intense nnlores — well poised 
~, and with the firm set lips of a man having great resolution. 
a judge of men and the motives by which they were aetualed, be was 
hurpassed. He seemed to bnve an ex-tay gift by which be divioed the 
ret thoughts of the bully holding evil intent toward bira, as also the self- 
___ irting and patronizing essay-writing preacher from the tlieologiual sem- 
inary; for the one, as was ofttimes proven, be bad, in his uonseeraled mnacn' 
lar arsenal the weapons which never failed for his defense, and for the other 
ft righteous ridicule equally effective. 



He did not like to be patronized, aud despised Bb&m and pretense with a 
holy hHlred. To be npprcapbed bj oue witn the bearing of aaeerted Huperi- 
ority, because of his beiDn a frontiersman, aroused hiR tndienatioa, not alone 
that It was a personal refleolion, bnt becaQKe of Ihe fact tliat it was at ibe 
same time an afipf rsinn on a ounaiituency of wbiob be held himself but a typ- 
ical member. I think his motto must have been: "Every man my equal. 
and DO ooe my superior." Both morally and physically he was absolutely 
fearlesB. All of his physical encounlers— in every one of which he whh tic- 
toriouf, and with some of the worst characters of his time— he was never the 
B^firesBor. They were either in pergonal defense or in vindication of the 
n^bts of bis reliffiona eatberinKS^-more freqnentlj^ the latter. In defease of 
bis conert^gatioDS may be named Ibe incident of his unhorsing with a club a 
desperate character, who souftbt. at the head of a ^quad of improvieed cav- 
alry, to break up oce of his campmeetioKS, only after bis assailani bad tailed, 
by a misdirected stroke, to brain him with a weapon of like character; and, 
also, the put tint; to iirnominious fliKbt two stalwart Kentncky brothers, who 
came to admiuiBler a borsenhippini; to the prtiacher, becasse be, while speak- 
ing at a campmeetinir, had iciven the "jerks" to their two sisters, together 
with many others, by turniuK loose from a phial some volatile essence, which, 
as Ihey believed, cast a kind of "boodoo" spell upon all the people, Eia ac- 
cepting the challenwe to duet of the chivalrio Kentucky lawyer, by cboosiuj; 
cornslalks as the weapons, to the otter discomfiture of the latter, and his 
dnekiuK in the middle of the river tho bellicose ferryman who had published 
bis purpose to &og Cartwright on their first meeting, are among the ca^es in- 
volving personal grievances. It is a fact, singular as true, that nearly all of 
bis vanquished subsequently became his spiritual subjects. 

A typical illustration of the individuality of hie moral courage is fonnd in 
an incident given of Qeneral Jackson's presence at one of nis meetiuga. 
Cartwright was about to enter upon bis diBcourse. when an associale preacher 
seated on the rostrum — presumably as an admonition to temper his remarks 
so as not to give offense to the distinguished visitor — whispered a knowledge 
of his presence. To the amazement of the entire audience, Cartwright culled 
ont: ''Who is General Jacksont If he doe^ not repent of his sins and be- 
come converted, be will go hell like anyone else," It was generallv beli<:-ved 
that a challenge tor duel would be soul the preacher by Ibe general. On the 
eoatrnry, the latter, ufler the close of the service, invited Cartwriirbt iodine 
with him, and congrstiilated him on his sincerity and high moral courn^e. 
At the tiible was a young infidel lawyer, who embarrassed the preacher with 
questions which he, ont of respect to the proprieties of the occasion, refUKed 
to answer. Failing to involve him in a controversy, he turned to the host 
and asked. "Qeneral. do yon believe there is a belli" to receive in quick re- 
sponse: "If there ia not, there ought to be, to put such d — d rascals as yon 
are in." 

As a preacher Cartwright was logical, forcible and convincing— his audi- 
ences, ofltimes, being moved into tumultuous excitement. He had a deep 
rich bass voice, wbicu, even in bis intensest moments, he. unlike most nt the 
preachers of his day, never strained to fullest tension He was always self- 
possesRpd and, in bis advice to young preachers gave tbem connsel. as to the 
nse of the voice, worthy a place in an elocutionary treatise. Aa a debater he 
bad few eouals, and, on the floor of the general and annual conferences, hia 
intellectnul ntrerigtb was conceded by botn ooUeagne and competitor, aud, in 
ahflping legislation, he was among the foremost in these representative 
bodies. Though defeated on the slavery issue in the general conferennn, of 
1844—811 four of his Illiuois colleagues voting against him— *n bis i-pturn 
home he carried bis annual conference against ratifying the action of the 
former body. He was wholly fair in controversy, conceded all strong points 
of an oppuoenl, never equivocated, and, while in the leeislature, the recorded 
voles show ihni be was not disposed to Qtibuster. He was resourceful, hav- 
ing an amassment of information on almost all questions which was truly sur< 
prising, aud, in an eilremity, cuiitd promptly summon to his aid the sources 
of rel^f to meet emergencies. 

His faculty for adapting himself to environment wna remarkable. He 
could, in the apoHlolic Mnse, be all things to all men. To the rude, rude; to 
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e disposed to blnS. he was a regular "Baboook EitiD^uUher" — iii ail 

-iisea, maintainiDif hisownseir-rfspeut parTeclly. In social circles of tbe 

nllarod. on lb«i authority of Doctors ML-Elfresb, McElroy, and Judfce Zane — 
&II of whom were CarlwriKht's latter-day coDteraporarieE— be was dignified, 
oourteuuB aod refined in both bearing and epeech. and chivalric m the 
ladies. 

^ He wa« a great reader, a strong Toroible and terse writer. His "Autobio- 

mphy" is not to bp taken as an example. Thit? is KJven ont as a rambling 

bconnt, or diary, of his current experiences, and it was not untii years of p^r- 

uteut persnusion, by the leading men ot bis cbareh innluding tbe bishops, 

T«t he consented to prepare it tor publication. For his personal experiences. 

liffhls on the history of bis time, it should be held invaluatile, and its 

i^oEerency makes it all tbe more interesting, and, in an important 

. a model of its kind in literature. 

"Letter to the Devil," in an^^wer to one devised and published by three 
anti-Arminian preachers, who made Cartwright the subject of severe 
animadveraion, is a document of strentrth, good, well-sentenced EDKlish, and 
as an arjtnment — in a day, too, when denominational controversy wan at its 
bei(:bt — holds bii;h rank among tbe papers which soccessfnlty combated Cal- 

.._3 frequently spoken of as au enemy to education— a statement far too 

commonly accepted. The record I have already furnished of bis acts, in both 
church and titate service, is a complete refutation of that accusation. Cart- 
wri|;ht was very sincerely opposed to theological schools, measurtne their 
merit by the preacher produet they sent to the west, in early times. He lost 
no opportunity to pnblicty emphasize his opposition, and, in so doing, pro- 
voked their adberents to a defense and tbe use of argaments, whetber unwit- 
tinely or not, which gave color to the idea tbat he waa an enemy to the cause 
of educatiou in general. 

He was an ardent friend of both academies and colleges and, since full 
training in the latter is soppoged to resnlt in a mental discipline fitting the 
finished product for original invest iirat ion along scientiGc and other lines, it 
was andoubtedly his belief that a like process of training would qualify the 
Dolleee graduate for ibe interpretation of a science, wbicb, because of its 
simpliciiy, bore the legend that tbe "wayfarinft roan, though a fool, need not 
etT therein." In other words, it seemed hjs conviction that tbe college 
frraduale ought to be su6Bciently equipped to receive a revelation without 
specializing, as is required in cases wbere scientific subjects of investigstion 
ftre confessed mysteries. Cartwright evidentiv thought tbat after a young 
man had fitted himself with a thorough collegiate education, specializing in 
a theological school would develop ecclesiastical conceit at tbe expense of the 
pure gospel 

Cartwright was himself an educated man. Mark you, I am not saying he 
WHS scholarly. Scholarship and education, in common parlance, are illogi- 
oally used as convertible termo. Scholarship is a means to au end — educa- 
tion. It often occurs that scholars are not educated, and, occasionally, tbat 
edacatud men are not scbnlars. Lincoln is an illustration of Ibe latter class 
—likewise Cnrtwrichl, The truth is. education is only a necessity for tbe 
common mind; with the uncommon mind, a powerful auxiliary. 
Furthermore, as an evidence of his insistence in behalf of popular educa- 
I, be was one of ihe chief advocates favoring tbe establishment of a 
ary and reliitioua paper, fur the use of the more western church oonstit- 
ly, and ooniinued his labors in behalf of the enterprise, until he, with his 
aDorars, hxd BUooesstully lodged tbe Central Christian Advocate on tbe 
inks of lbs Mississippi. He carried good literature in tbe proverbial sad - 
a-bagi; of tbe earlydav Methodist preacher, and tells us he was instrumen- 
\ in the sale of 910.1)00 worth of books in pioneer homes, adding that be 
rily believed their distribution had done more good than all hia preaching, 
_lis last thoucbt, together with tbe oft-repeated recognition in his "aulobio- 
raphy" of the value and power of his associate preachers— as well as the 
ke aervioe of broadminded clergy of other denominations — effectually dis- 
poses of tbe frequent aspersion that he was egotistical. 



It m&7 b« a Bnrprise to yoa that I aboald epeak of Carlwright as unsym* 
pattietto. I(, added to his jadical aod toKical mind, he had poaaeaaed the 
warm summer glovi of sympathy, hia fertile brain noald have minted a ooin- 
age of words which would have made bim a commaudiDK orator. In his 
family, where be always knev himaelf to be naderstood, especially by hia 
wife, the portcullis of his heart was alwavs wide open to aa eibibitioD of the 
utmost tenderness. On all questions of doubt his wife was the supreme court 
of bis earthly affeclioDs and to ita decisiona he rendered cheerful obedience. 

He did everytbiDg from a sense of dnty, inspired by principle. He had 
faults, made mistakes, bat no one was more prompt than be to acknowledge 
the one and make reparation tor the other, when oonviuoed of error, and his 
mind was alwavs open to couvietioo. Judge Zane, in writine to me, gives a 
Dolabte, indeed pathetic instance of this id a case wber« Cartwright badfcone 
to law, in the belief that he bad been wronged, and on the advice of two at> 
tomeys, who assured hiin that his cause was that of justice. After the testi- 
mony was all in, and the court had given the T^rdict against bim, be arose, 
apologetically addressed the judfre, confessed he was wrong, footed the bill 
and returned to bis home. 

Some letters I have received speak of him as "peculiar" and "eccentric." 
So he was, and so is any man, who, in performance of duty goes forward to 
a goal of priuoiple, or righteousness, in the meantime, having, necessarily, 
to trample under foot the impediments of popular enviroumeats. 

What DOW have you to say of thia child bom during the closiofi; scenes of 
the Revolationary war; this l&d who listened about the campfire to the tra^c 
tales of danger which beset the families with whom he traveled over a crim- 
BOD trail in search of homes in the wilderneaa, and the young man whose aa- 
eooiatus were citizens of "Rogues Harborl" 

If, with his great natural abilities, he bad continued bis career as a gam- 
bler, he would, donbtleaa, have come to the head of some formidable Monte 
Carlo; if, with his judicial mind, be had been schooled for law, he might 
have taken a seat in our highest tribunal : if he had adopted the business of an 
iron monger, he might have anticipated the career of Carnegie. He was a 
born leader, and, had he devoted himself to politics, he might have held 
any ofQce in the gift of the people. He accepted rather, and from a sheer 
seoBe of duty, the humbler life of an itinerant preacher, iguorinfc the glamor 
of earthly honor, title, and emoluments — the things whicb inspire the great 
bulk of the race to highest endeavor— in the belief that, though the laorel 
wreath were denied hira here, he would, in the hereafter, be crowued with 
one, the leaves of which would never wither. 



EARLY RELIGIOUS METHODS AND LEADERS IN 
ILLINOIS. 



IBj W. F. Short. D. D.I 

The topic assigned to me on the program is so comprehensive that it would 
require many volumes to contain an account of alt the matters, events and per- 
sons connected therewith. Indeed, many volume* have been written upon 
the subject from lime to time, by persona of capability and intp^Ky, some 
of whom were active participants in the eventit they relate. Even these 
with the limited means for collecting nod preaurving such data at the time, 
are nei^easnrily f ragmeolnry and incomplete. 80 a vast amount of mattera 01 
historical interest and value un many subjects have boen irreparably lost. 
It will b» impossiblti to compress a satisfactory account in 30 mlnntes, T 
have availed myself of the contributions of some of such authors who have 
written npon the subject of my topic. My paper Is tittle more tfaao a cotn- 
pilntion of what such writers have preserved fur ns. Without giving credit in 
every ease where such use has neea made, I will here name some of the 



sources of the facts herein related: QasBttaer of Illinois by J. M. Peck, 
published by H. GkiDcly in Jncksoaville, 111., in 1834: "History of the Pres- 
byterian Church iu lUmois," by A. L. Norton 187fl; "Early HiBlory of the 
West and NorthwcBt," by 8. R. Beg^s, 1868; "History or Mi^thodism in Illi- 
Dois," by Jamcis Lestoa, 1883. A uumber of other hiatorians and writers 
have Kieatly euriohpd us by their t^ontribations upon these subjects. 

When I sat down to write it seemed more natural to consider first the re- 
lijcions leaders in Illinois, and then their methods; and I have taken llie lib- 
erty of such a transposition in my treatment of the topic. 

Any hiatorical record of the settlement and early events of Illinois that 
ahoutd omit mention of the religions phases and persons of that time would 
be as defective as the preaentatioa on the sluKe of Hamlet, with Hnmlet left 
out. Indeed, no one phnse seems to have been more prominent. The relig- 
ious element is inseparable from human nnture. It cannot be eliminated 
from man's constitaiion. No abyss of intelleulual and moral debasement has 
ever obliterated it. No mean.'; has been found that can destroy (he poison of 
the rattlesnake. It deQes the inlensest heat and the most powerful acids. So 
is it with the elements of religion; feverenee, hnroility, adoration, prayer, 
ijTBlilude, fear, faith, hope, love; they cannot be eitinguished. 

Owin|]> lo the poor facililies for transportation of their families and limited 
effects, and the hardsbips of a tedious and long journey, acd the ereat priva- 
tions of a residence in a new country, it was rarely undertaken eiof^t by 
persous possessing a largo amount of energy and moral alamina. Hence, 
among the pioneers of the slate there was only a small per cent of tbriftlesa 
and vicious immigrants. Many of the pioneers had been members of 
churches, and brought with them strong reUgioua convictions sod liabits, and 
at onue established such means as the ciroumstancea would permit. But it 
must not be inferred that all who came were possessed of a sympathetic re- 
gard for religifu. At that time, the beginning of the last century, and for 
some years, there had grown up in our country and in Europe, a widespread 
and influential inBdel sentiment. It had impregnated the minds of a small 
per cent of those who came at thai lime to Illinois. In some communities it 
was dominant. In such places the men of promiuence and influence in busi- 
ness and the p^ofes^ionH were indifferent, if not unfriendly, to religion. la 
other places tue opposite was the oondllion in regard to that matter. I am 
personally acquainted with a nnmber of communities in the Stale where Iha 
present relieious conditions are still typed by that circumstance at the begin- 
ning. In one case the religious conditions are still relatively weak; in the 
other they are dominant. It bas been an irreparable misfortune in one case; 
in the other a priceless boon. 

There are some little discrepancies in Ihe dates given by different writers 
respeoling the iulroduelion and organization of the various churches io Illi- 
nois, but tbey are too slight to impair the historic value of the account. 

The earliest representatives of religion in Illinois were Roman Catholics. 
That fact is not peculiar to Illinois and other parts of our country. It haa 
pen charnuterislic of that church from their beginning. No body of Christ- 
has ever shown i,'reater missionary enterprise, zeal, heroism and self- 
al in the propagntiuu of religion. None seem to have been actuated by 
r and morn unselllsh motives than some of those missionaries that early 
_.. .red new fields. Whatever may be said in disparagement of iheir meth- 
ods and works {which might be affirmed of others) it must be admitted that 
the world is better today by rsnson of their existence and work. More tbao 
100 years before we have any account of any Protestant minister ornrganizft- 
tion within the bounds of the lerrilurv of ItUuois, Marquette, La Salle, 
lUet and Hennepin traversed the long distance from the Atlantic cummnnt- 
% tbrnogh nnhniken witderuesseH to minister to the scattered French »et- 
ments and Indiana. As early at 1673 they esisbliNhed missions at 
pkaskia, Cahokia and Peoria, and other points on Ihe Mississippi, 
h most of the western staten the first settlement of the country and the intra- 
Jtion of Methodism were contemporaneous. Scarcely had Ihe pioneer 
Jeted his oabiu before Ihe itinerant was there with bis saddle-bii^s cunlaia- 
Khia Bible, hymn book and Discipline, to proclaim to him and bis house- 





bold the glad tidiags of a free salvation, and to jralber tbem into the fold 
Cbrist. But this was not the case in IllinoiB. Tb«< State had bef<D settled " 
more than a centnry before iLe first Methodist sermon was preached in it; 
and it wan mora than 30 years after that before a Methodist conferen^f was 
organized in its territory. The exact year in which Meibudism was intro- 
trodaoed is not positively known, but it seems probable that the first Metho- 
dist was Captain Joseph Ogle, who was converted through tbeinntrumeorality 
of James Smith, a Separate Baptist preacher of Kentucky, who riHtted ana 
preached in lllinoia in 1787, and who was andonbtedly the first Protestant 
preaeber who visited the territory. So we accord to the Baptists tbe bif^h 
distinction of the leadership of the Protestant bosts in odt State. Also they 
have to this day beeu fully abreast id infiaence and effort and honorable suc- 
cess with all charohes. 

Captain O^le was a native of Virifinia. He came lo Illinois in the summer 
ol 1785, aettlioR first iu the Arneriean bottom, Ja the present ooujty of Mon- 
roB, and afterwards removed to St. Clair county, where he died in February, 
1821, u^ed 80. 

Tbe first Melbodisi preacher who visited the country was Joseph Lillard, 
then a local preacher of Kentucky, who, daring' his visit, gathered the few 
scattered Methodists into a class, and appoioled Captain Ogle as their leader. 
This was in 1793; and was the first Methodist class in the State. 

Fonr or five years after Mr. Lillard's visit, John Clark visited the settle- 
ments of Illinois. He was a Scotchman. At the age of 20 be entered the 
British navy. He was taken prisoner and sent to Havana, where he remained 
in prison 19 months. He subsequently visited England, and had several con- 
versations with Mr. Wesley, and often heard him preach. In 1798 he crossed 
into Missouri, beinR, it is believed, the first Protestant minister who preached 
tbe gospel west of the Mississippi. 

In the same year that Ur. Clark tiame. Eosea Rigg, tbe first resident local 
preanher in Illinois, settled in the American bottom, in St. Clair county. Ho 
extended the work, and organized other societies in Madison connty. In ap- 
pearance Mr. Rigg was tall and quite thin. He had a voice of wonderful 
power. He was a man of deep and active piety, abundant in labors and very 
tenacious for Methodii^l doctrine and u)>aKe. and very useful in ibe churcb. 
He died at hia rcRideoce near Belleville in 1841, at the age of SI. 

Another of the early settlers who aided in tbe e^tablisbment of Methodism 
in Illinois was William iScott. He moved from Kentucky, and settled at 
Turkey bill. St. Clair county, in 1797. He died in IS2S. 

In 1803 tbe western conference of the Methodist Episcopal church embraced 
all the country west of tbe Alleghany mountains. The Illinois mission, tbe 
first pastoral charge, was formed, witti Benjamin Yonug as pastor. In IBOft 
Jesse Walker was sent to the Illinois circuit. When a child of 9 years he 
was awakened under a sermon preached by a Baptist minister, and soon after 
was converted. Here again Methodicm is indeoted to the Baptist church. 
To Jesse Walker, Methodism in Illinois and Missouri is doubtless indebted 
more than to any other Niii(;le individual; for throughout a large portion of 
both slates he was litnrhlly Us pioneer. 

In April, 1807, Mr. Walker held the first camp-meeting ever held i_ 

Slate, about three miles south of the present town of Edwardsville. The 
meeting was a powerful one, and many present were affected with that 
;e movement, the "jerks." At one of Mr. Walker's camp-meelinga | 

I Moore was converted. He was the first American male child born ii 

Illinois. He was licensed aa a local preacher, and held ihat office till hi 
death in 184S. He was a member of the convention that formed the first con 
stitution of Illinois. For a number of years be was circuit clerk of his coQoty, 
and for 20 years was probate judge. Time does not permit even Ibe men- 
tioaiuf; of the multitudes of unmea, of noted ministers and laymen who were i 

riuuonK in establishing and extendiDg the work of the Methodist Epi— I 
charch in Illinois in those enrlv years. Among tbe galaxy would shine I 
John Clingan, James Ward, William MQKettd^^e (afterwards Bishop). I 
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Samuel Parker, Jumes Aslev, John Scrips, Samuei Ihompaon, Jesse Hull*, 
John Dew, David Sharp. Nalban Scarritt, Stephen R. Begga, and many olhera 
equally dislinguished tot Iheir abililiee and usetulnese. 

In 1817 Zfidoc Casey, who had setlled at Mt. Vernon, united with Ibe 
Melhodist chiircb. He was elected to the State leKialature in 1828; in 11130, 
LieuluuaDt Qovenior; in 1832, to isou^ess, in which he served ten years; in 
ims, he was a member of Ibe Stale Constitutional convention, and at'tciwHrds 
a member of the legislature. For over 40 jears be was a faithful and UHeCul 
local preacber. Thus he, like many others of bis time, took a prominent 
part in layioK the foundatiuu both of the State and church. In 1812 Peter 
CHrtwrlKDt was appointed presidins; elder of the Wabash dintrict, then in- 
cluded in the Tennessee ooorereoue. At the vaA of Ibe year he retnrned to 
Kentucky, and continued his ministry there til! ItHi, when he was ngttia ap- 
pointed to the Sanrramon circuit. Then beiran a career that has had no 
parallel in the history of the Methodist church. A man of great pbyaioal 
power, K^eat enertrv. superior mental force, and remarkable oriraniziott nod 
executive ability, There is no estimaliaK tbe valuable service that he ren- 
dered Ibe church, The delineation of his life and work will be amply brought 
oat in tbe paper that will be read by President Chamberlin. 

Any account of tbe early religious leaders in Illinois would be incomplete 
if the name of Ptler Akers was omitted. As an able preacher and Biblical 
scholar he stands alone among allitbe Methodi.st preachers in the Mississippi 
valley. 

It would be strange it, considering the peculiar conditions of the times and 
the great number of preaobera, there should not be some who became noted 
for various ecuentrioilies. Indeed, such instances were frequent. K«v. Will- 
iam StrlblioK was na illustration of this. He was a verv able and elnquent 
preacher. His uommaud of languatre was most exlraordioarv. Tbe follow- 
ing specimens may indicate his peculiarity in ibat respect. BeinE violently 
opposed to the use uF tobacco, be once admmijlered a reproof to an old 
smoker in this manner: ''Venerable sir, the deleterious efBuvia emaonting 
trom your tobtvoconistio reservoir su overshadows uuroccular optics and so 
obfuscites OUT sensorinni. that our respirable apparatus must shortly he ob- 
tnnded, unless, through your abundant suavity and preeminent politeness, 
you will dtsembocue that illuaiiuistic tube from tbe stimulating aud Bterno- 
talory ingredient, which replenishes tbe rotundity of tbe vastness of its eon- 
cavity." 

The proverb, "You ean't make a money pur^e out of a aow's ear," be re- 
fluad in this manner; "At tbe present era of tbe world tl has beeu found 
impracticable to fabricate a auficitiutly conveuient pecuniary recepticle fmm 
^ tba auricular organ of tbe j;enus suo.'' 

I did not have at my command any source of information as to the lim« 
HD the Bnpiisl church was first orgauized in Illinois, nor the names of those 
■^ --e entitled to that distingnished honor. But it is quite certain tbal they 
... _Hre as «arly as any Protestant branch of the church. By the year 1S« 
It denomination inclnded 19 aseocialions, 195 as^ociaied and Sve unaHt^oci- 
d churches, 146 preachers and 5,635 communicants. Bi^ht hundred siity- 
B persons were baptised and united with these churches in 1S33. From the 
|inning thuy hsve been behind no other i-hurch in zeal for evangelica.! 
Istianity, in enterprise and in all that makes for religion, ifor morality 
vidnal and social ioleKrity. 

___ibly the most eonspicnoai character ia the early history of tbe State of 
Baptist church was the Rev. Dr. John M. Peck- He was a man of lar^ 
ue and commanding presence. He was born at LiilchHeld, Conn., in 
Died at liock Springs, St, Clair county. Ill,, in 1858. He had received 
a good classical education, which, united with his rare ualiirat gifts, gave 
him a place in the fSmt rank among the great preacbe^r.s of tbe Slate. Fifty 
rears agci I heard him preach a most masterful sermon. The nppearnnce of 
ipekker and the theme come up with wonderful distiuotness as I wrili> 
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these words. Id foroefalnesa and executive ability he was to the Baptist 
obnrch in Illinois what Peter Gartwriffht was to the Methodist chnroh. He 
was the author of a number of valnable works. 

From the ezhauMive sod int-aluabte bistor 
the State of Illinois, by Rev. A. T. Nc . 
that the first Presbytonaa tniniKter who visited the Illinois country was Johi 
Evans Fiuley. He lauded iu Saskaskia in 17I>7. The next Presbyterian 
ministers who set foot on Illinois territory were John F. Schemertiorn and 
Samuel J, Mills. They were licentiates, that is, were unordained preachers. 
They say in their report, "iu the IlIlDois territory, coutainiup more than 
12,000 people, there is no Presbyterian, or Congregational minisler." This 
was aboal 1612. 

The church of Bharoa, in what is now White county, is the oldest Preahy- 
teriau church in Illinois. It was orRani/ed by Rev. James McCready, in 1616. 
From thattime Presbyterian churches wereorganizediamany places. Iu 1SJ4 
they bad one synod, five presbyteries, fifty churches and thirty- (our miuisterH. 

Rev. B. F. Spilman appears to have been to the Preebyterian church in 
pioneer times what Cartwri^bt and Peck were to the Methodist and Baptist 
cbnrcbes. Dr. Norton says, "Presbyterianism in Illinois owes much to B. F. 
Spilman. He was the pioueer in the Slate. For a time be was the only 
Presbyterian minister, connected with the assembly, residinfr and t^tatedly 
laborintf in this vast domain, now enntainiuK three synods, II presbyteries, 
420 ministers, 487 churches and 43,987 members. AUnonor lo tue man who 
elands, inKtrumeutally, at the head of these ttrand results." Rev. Samuel 
Giddinga was in the territory as early as 1816. and was actively eneaged in 
organizine churches in the vicinity of KaKkaskia. A score of illustrious 
names will occur that stand out conspicuouslfor ability, heroism and saoceas 
in planting the church in our state iu those trying times. Volumes might ' 
written of Gideon Blackburn, Herges, Ellis, Hale and many others ' 
praise is in all the cburcbes. 

I have no account of the organization of Congregational churches in Illi- 
nois. In 1834 there were three or four. For some years ministers and 
members of that church settling in Illinois usually united with the Presby- 
terian church. I 

In 1834 there were three Episcopalian churches iu the State; one in Jack- 
sunville, one in Rushville and one in Galena. Philander Chase was the Urst 
Bishop. He was succeeded b;^ Bishop Whttehouse. He was a preacher of 
great ability, learning and activity. 

In the Cumberland church. Rev. Mr. Berry deserves to be placed among 
the great leaders of the church in early times. He rightly takes place aloDgr 
with the most distinguished leaders of other churubes oF that time. 

Very little time is left me for tbe presentation of the distinctive methods of 
evangelical work in Illinois in the early years of its history. Some charaoter- 
ifltic methods were so very marked and general among all religitias organiia- 
tions, that we may profitably recall and consider them at this time. 

The itinerant method was necessary and universal. The churches were 
tew in membership, poor in means, and widely scattered. It was many years 
before any were able lo sopporl a settled pastor. The nirciiit plan wae uni- 
versal. The ministers of all churches belonged to the "traveling connection," 
as designated in Methodist parlance. In many instauces their pulpit efforts 
partook of the same character. Annouacin^ their text, "they weut every- 
where, preaching the word " Their preaching was largely doctrinal, polem- 
ical, and hortatory. Thoae early preachers believed some things. They had 
deep and clear convictiOGa ounnerning tbe great truths the^ proclaimed. 
They accepted them as eternal verilien. They concealed nothing that the^ 
found revealed iu the Holy Scriptures. They oflered no apology for their 
earnest proclamation. They did not suggest and foster unbelief b^ inter- 
ji-atitt(r tbe vagaries of higher criticism: nor trifle with the eternal interests 
of their hearers by tbe iutrodaulion of silly, aensational, and sacretigiouB 
themes to attract n crawd. They did not dim the light of the Gospel by In- 
Irodueing the magic lantern, and the atereopticon. 
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TbroQicbout the ooaatrr a fleroe controversy was raKiDK apoo some of the 
doctrinex of the Bible. The preaebia^ of the lime wob therefore marked by 
polemicdl tonrnameats. The Arminian snd the CalviniaE, the paeilobaptisl 
aDd the immerslonisi, often nent to their pulpits nith their war paint on, 
prepared to prove tbeir doctrines orthodox by the Word of God, and oodtr 
BtroDg provoeatioo, woald not refrain from "blows and knocks." 

The ffift of exhortation wan a distintfuisbiDtr ft'ature of the pulpit power o[ 
that lime. Earnest exbortation followed every sermon. Frequently some 
one especially xifted in exhortation was chosen to follow the sermon with an 
application and appeal. The result was freqaontly tremendous. Multitudes 
of all classes would be moved as by an avalanche. Many persons prominent . 
in busioeas and profeiisional calliuKH were swept as by a resiatleas power into -a 
the experieuce of a new life. In many instances business men, phyHiciaDS|.J 
and lawyers (tave up tbeir pnrsuils and at once beitan to preach the Gospel, i 
Many o( the ablest ministers of that time were recruited in that n 

It should be remembered that for a long time there were no church bnild- 
ingB. Services were therefore beld in a threat variety of places. The log 
oanio of the backwoodsman beini; the usual sanctuary. Then Ihe rude 
school house would be nsed for public worship. Barns were built with a 
large floor for tbreshinKKrain. These were alsooflen used on special occasions. 
The advent of the World's Redeemer in a stable may have given special im- 
pressiveness to a Christian service held in suob a place. Certain it is that 
sublime messafteB were delivered, and Rlorious resnlis accrued under such 
surrounditigs. The campmeetin? took its rise at that time. It was the 
natural outgrowth of eiistine conditions. A place would be selected afford- 
ing shade and water. The plot of ground was arranged in the form of a par- 
alteloirrara. with a large open space enclosed by tents. In this open space a 
rode plHlfovm for a pulpit was erected, in front and arouDd which seats, 
~^" ' 11 o . I f„^ijg[, were placed. Someliu 
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a large pavilion was 



_. _riag considerable space. Various methods were used for ligbtio^ 
up at night. Sometimes a platform six or eight feet squaroi and sup- 

.jed by posts live or six feet high, located at several points, were bnilt. 

le platform was covered wilb earth, and upon that a fire was kept burning. 

Sometimes lard oil lamps were used. A tin born or shell was used to call 
the people together for worship. At times some difflcnity was experienced 
in Hading a man of sufficient bellows capacity to blow the instrument. In 
such cases a preacher would be called upon, because of bis capacity 
(or blowing. I suppose. The tents were often made of rough lumber. 
Sometimes of cloth. In some instances covered wagons were used for sleep- 
ing places. Cooking was done in the rear of tents, by fires made against 
large logs. The meetings usually lasted a week; sometimes two weeks. 

Camp-meetings were often occasions of most wonderful moral and spiritual 
results. Freijuenlly manv hundreds were converted, and added to the 
oburcb. Some very singular manifestations occurred in the formof anervona 
exritement, called the ''jerks." That oonvnlsive or spasmodic action, under 
high spiritual excitement, was wholly uncontrollable, and affected alike igno- 
rant and educated persons. It was very common, and prevailed in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The concensus of inlelligetit 
opinion, gathered from competent witnesses, from different ohurches, is that 
it was a supernatural manifestation. Another method Ibat fie early relig- 
ious leaders employed was Ihe circulation of ffood books. They believed 
that the reading of the people bad mnuh to do with tbeir life and character. 
Hence Ibey supplied the people with safe and stimulating books. Uobust 
religious character and efficiency cannot be attained without the knowledge 
of the doctrines, and achievements of the church. Hence the church has 
wisely provided a supply of literature for her membership. It will be a sad 
misfortune when the reading oE the church is con&ued to the current popular 
publications. 

The last cbaracterislio method of tbe early religious leaders of Illinois that 
1 shall mention, is their promotion of education. This phase of cburchlv 
activity has been conspicuous everywhere from the beginning. The churoD 
has been tbe promoter of education. It has recognized the inseparable con- 



mbted ia illastrative of 



nection between (ntelligeiioe and the beat type of piety. It bos witnessed the 
dread foil; of dtvorcinc the intellect aod the heart. Secular edncation, 
naaccompanied by moral inflaencen, is more likely to prove a curse than a 
bleHsinK- History abonods with instances conflrmatory of this statement, 
both in communities and iodividoals. 

Attention was early given to this work by all the churches, in lUinoia in 
pioneer timeR. One of their first ooncerns was to plan for the establishment 
of suhoola. The interest that the State is takine in the matters ot education 
is largely due to the influence ot the churches. The Slate may wisely take a 
part in the education ul the yonntf, but it i ' ' ' ' ' ' ~ ' ' " 

kod mistortuue, for the church 

intereai. 

The origin ot the institution where we are tion 
the comm>}Q sentiment of the churches at that tii 

Mr. John M. £tlisi;craduated from Dartinoath I'olleire in 1822. He grrad- 
unled from (he theological isomiuary at Audover in 1925. From Dr. Norton's 
history we have the foilowinff account; "Tlie day following bis Rraduaiion 
at Andov^r. be was ordained in the Old South Cbnruh iu Boston. Furnished 
with a hundred dollars aa an oulQt the young minister mnde his way in sis 
weeks to Illinois. From Elias Cjrnelius he Wi rwoived the charge ' to build 
up an iuHlilution of learnins; which should bless tne west for all time." In 
January 1828 his oame to Jaeksouville. Wilhia a few days he purchased 80 
acres ot land and set stakes for a buildiuK. In a letter dated J.ioksoDvilli!. 
Sept. 15, 1828, he says: A seminary of learning is projected to go into oper- 
ation next rail. The Bubscriplion now stands at 12,000 or $3,000. Th» site Is 
The half quarter section pnrchased for it is certainly the 
This tetter arrested the attention of 

.. ,Ie cotlede. and determined seven of 

tbem to a resid<iuae in Illinois, and to aid in the building up ot the college. 
Two of them, Revs. Messrs. Sturtevant and Baldwin arrived in Jacksonville 
in Kiivember, and instruction in the coiletie began the first of Jauuary. The 
desifins which resulted in the Jacksonville Female Acndemy, and procured 
its beautiful Ki^uods, were formed in his house, 

A simitar aeccouot could be given of the orit;in of McKeudree oollego 
Ihrouirh Bishop MoKendree: and the fouuding of iJburtlefF college through 
the efforts of Or, John M. Peck. The same is true of the younger and 
greater institutions of the State. They are the outgrowth of the enterprise 
of ihe churches. 

From this brief and imperfect outline of the early religions leaders and 
methods in Illinois, we can realizo in some measure at leael. our great in- 
debtedness to the heroic and HelfSBcnGciDg efforts of those who laid the 
foundations of our social, civil and religious inslitntions. 

I will close my subject with Ifae following eitract'.from Waf-bington's fare- 
well address: Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispeQBable supports. In vain would 
that man eiaim the tribute of patriotism, wbo should labor to subvert these 
sreat pillarj of human happiness, these firmest props of men nnd citixenis. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish ibem. A volume could not trace all their cunnectious with pnvate 
and public felicity. Let it simplv be a»ked; wliere is the security for prop- 
erty, for reputalioD. for life, if tne sense of religious obligation desert the 
oaths whieb are the instruments of investigation in uourts of juslicef And 
let us with iinutlon indulge the supposition that morality can be maintaintst 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influonfte o! refined 
education on <»lnds of peculiar structure, reason and eiperieoi'e both forbid 
us to expect that national morality nan prevail in exi-ltuion of religiuus prin- 
eiple. It ia Kubitaotiallv true (h*l virtue nr morality is a n«c(^iwary spring uf 
popnlnrgoveniuent. The rule, indeed, extends with more or less force (o 
evtfrv spiH-ies of free goveomenl. Who that.is a triund to it oau look with 
iudifieri^ui'i^ upon altempis to shaku the foundation of the fabric." 
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THE FIRST IRISH IN ILLINOIS. 



IRemlnlK 



MkaabU Dktb, bi P. T. Bftnr.l 



^^^^^hdividual IrislimaD aopeared early on the scene in Illitioia. They came in 
^^^^Vtn^litttry capacity. Uavios; no eovernment of iheir own to serve, Ihey 
^^^^Wred others. The IriBhinan who Bad the distinction of flrsl ftRuring in our 
■ annala was a Chevalier Makarty, who sncceeiled LaBuissoniere in 1751, in Iha 
ooiDmand of the first French fort erected in the Mississippi valley — (hat of 
Chartres. He came from New Orleaus with a small military force, aud re- 
mained iti cbarite until ITfil, when, having erected near the old rtoclcade ■ 
grand new fortress of stone, he was relieved by Captain Noyen de Villiers, 
and retnrned to France. 
Canada at that time extended to the Ohio river on the aooth and to the 

IMiHHisBippi on the ner<t. There wa^ not yet any map bearing the name of 
fe^ empire state of the west. There was only a tribe of Indiana iahabiliu); ■ 
Ktion of the immense northwest named the "Illini," that bad its name 
H^ii to the territory at the dividin); up. Beyond the MiBsissippi wan l^pao- 
H territory. 
Hikder the French and Spnnish systems of colonization at that date, Indian 
^minns, military prntts aud towns went together. Old Kashaskia, iu what ia 
^Hv Randolph rouiiiy. was the flrst ueat of civjIiEation in ihein'eat Mississippi 
Bkin. and WHS for H time the capital of the territory. Here man;r stirring 
Huits took place for many eveiitfal years. In addition to a mission and a 
fort near by, it was made of greater iinportani^e with a legislature. Pere 
Marqiif'tte, the apostle of several states, laid its foundation in the year 1675, ■ 
100 years before the breaking oat of the war for American in dependence. 
Her>' savages and whites commingled. Also, the eoidiirs of France, Great 
Britain aud America. And wherever there are soldiers there is to be fonnd 
the ubiquitous Irishman. There waste be found French contentment, savage 
reseulmeut and pioneer endurenoe. Vincennes, Pittsburg and Uetroit were 
its nearest neighbors on the great weMern expanse. But, like the sites of 
Tyre and Bidon, famous in anfienl history, it eiists no more, the encroaching 
waters of the Misi'issippi having washed it away and made it a memory. 

After the oapilutation of Quebec in 1763 the British claimed ownership of 
the whole of the French territory known as Canada, and prepared togamson 
all the forts the French bad erected, inulnding Detroit, Peoria, Vincennes, 
Cbarires, Cahokia, Kaskaskia, etc. The last named three were aitnated on 
the Mississippi river, and somewhat oontignoua. 

On the37lh day of Febmary, 1764, a Major Loftus of the British army 
then on duty in Florida, was ordered to proceed to Fort Chartres and take 
poBBBssion of it. Hin name indicates his Irish origin, but if there be any mis- 
take in this, there cerlAinly was not in his soldiers. They were of the 
Twenty-second British regiment, and were mostly Irishmen. Here, then, 
I was presented [he peculiar spectacle of one Irish commander in the service 

^^^^jJ^A country not his own being required to evacuate his command to another 
^^^^Bshman in the service of a different oonntry not his own. It reminds the 
^^^^^Hter somewhat ot the Siege ot Qnebee by Richard Montgomery. »n Irisb- 
^^^^Hpi in the service ot the United Stiites, when be asked its British commnuder, 
^I^Hf Ouy Carleton, another Irishman, and an old schoolmate, to Kcrrender to - 
■ me continental congress. Bat Major Loflaa was not fortunate any more than 

General Montgomery. On the way. ha and his command were attneked by 
the Indians, killing many of the soldiers, the remainder escaping down the 
Mississippi. Thus was (he first Irish blood spilled in the Mississippi valley. 

Then another Irish offieer. aluo in the British service, named George Crog- 
han. was ordered by Governor Morray to go forwaiil and secure the desired 
possession. Croghao bad been quite a conspieiiouH figure in the Biilish in- 
tareat in Ibose days in America. Ue ranked ns major, iind had been for 
muDj- years a trader among the western tndiar.s. Hanlly another while man 
was in the prairie uoantry before bim. In describing the country afterwards, 
be aatd it looked like an ocean. The ground was exceedioglv rich and fnll of 
all kinds uf game, and at any time, in half a boar, he could kill all he wanted 



He was commanded to go from Port Pitt to make the way clear for the 
British advance to Forts Cabobia and Cbartres. It was not the French alone 
that were to be considired, but the Indian Chieftains, as well. He first gent 
forward a Lieutenant Fraser to see the way cleur, but the latter received 
ronub treatment at Raakankia and returned unBQCceRsrnl. It was said that 
Chief Ponliac waa egped on to kill him. but he escaped without serious injury. 
Then Col. Croghan. who was also a British D-ipnty Superintendent of Indian 
affairs, went forward himself. He left Fori Pitt (now Pittsburg) on May 15, 
1765, accouipanied by a party of friendly Indiana. Eia progress was unin- 
terrupted until he arrived at a small promontory on the Wabash, where he 
disembarked. On Jnne 8, six miles below the stream he was suddenly at- 
tacked by a band of Kickapoos, SO in number. In the Sght which followed 
Crogfaan lost two white men and three Indians, while most of his party, in- 
cluding himself, were wonnded. A surrender was unavoidable, and the vic- 
torious Kickapoos plundered the entire party. Subsequently the Indians 
confessed they bad made a great mistake, an ' 
what had happened. They supposed, they said, 
accompanving Croghan wfre their deadly e 
brought tneir prisoners in safely to Vincer 
Indians, many of whom had friendly acquai 
condemned the Kickapoos, and the latter in turn expressed deep s 



that the friendly Indians 
3, the Cherokees. They 
1 the Wabash, where the 
I with Croghan, strongly 



what they persisted in calling a blunder. Further on the way be received a 
message from St. Ange, the French commander, cordially inviting him to 
advance to Fort Chartres. He proceeded but a short distance on nis way, 
however, when he was met by a delegation ot chiefs, representing variona 
, tiibes of Indians, among whom was the hitherto implacable Pontiac, the 
' great warrior, at the head of a large band of Ottawa braves, oftering their 
services as an escort. At this juncture, and under this condition of ihintcs, 
Croghan did not deem it necessary to proceed further in person, the British 
claim to the territory being acknowledged by both French and Indians. 
Tbit happy stale showed that the Irishman must have used his diplomatic 
powers to excellent advantage. He then betook himself to Detroit to attend 
to other important business in the interest of his royal master, leaving his 
command in charge of another ofQcer. 

Accompanied by Pontiac, Croghan crossed to Ft. Miami and descending the 
Miami held conferences with the different tribes dwelling in the immense 
forests which sheltered the banks of the stream. Passing thence up the De- 
troit be arrived at the fort on the 17th of August, where he found a vast con- 
course of neighboring tribes. Tbe fear ot punishment and the long priva- 
tions they had suffered from the suspension of their trade bad banished every 
thought of hostility, and all were anxious for peace and its attendant bless- 
ings, yifter numerous interviews with tbe different tribes in the old town 
hall where Pontiac first essayed the execution of his treachery, Croghan 
Oftlled a final meeting on the 27th of August. Imitating the forest eloquence 
with which he had long been familiar, be thus addressed the convention: 

"Children, we are very glad to see so many of you present at yonr ancient 
ooDncil fire, which has been neglected for some time past. Since then high 
winds have blown and raised heavy clouds over our country. I now, by this 
belt rekindle your ancient fires and throw dry wood upon them that the blaze 
may ascend to Heaven, so that all nations may see it and know that you live 
in peace nith your fathers tbe English. By this belt I disperse all the black 
clouds from over yonr heads that the sun may shine clear on yonr women 
and children, and that tbose unborn may enjoy the blessings of this general 
peace, now so hapnily settled between your fathers the English and you and 
ul your younger Drethren toward the sunsetting." 

pontiac' 8 KKPLT. 

"Father, we have alt smoked together out of this peace pipe and as the 
great Spirit has brought us together for good, I declare to all the nations that 
I have made peace with the English. In the presence of all the tribes now 
assembled I take the king of EoKland for my father and dedicate this to hia 
use that henceforth we may visit him and smoke together in peace." 
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The object of Croshan's Tiait beine thus ecoomplisbed be was prepared to 
-jpart, bat before domg so be exacted a promise from Pontiao tuat the fol- 
iowttiK spriDK he would appear at Oaweffo and enter into a treaty with Sir 
Willium JohoBoa in behalf of the western nations associated with him Id the 
late war. 

In September, 176S, eame John Wilkins, Lieutenant Colonel of "EIb Ma- 
jesty's Eiehteenth or Rojul regiment of Ireland," and commandant throngh- 
out tb(t IlUnois countir. Several compaoieB of thia reRiment came with him 
from Philadelphia aad occupied quariera at Kaskaskia. The eiperiemse of 
those troops was not good, but it was common to that of all new comers in 
tho aguish "American bottom." The siokneasamooK them was not only very 
great, but very fatal. At one time, ont of five companies, only a corpcral 
and six men were fouod fit for duty. 

Captain Hugh Lord became the nest commaader of the Rojal Irish regi- 
ment, aud continued so until the year 1775. The British governor at Kaskas- 
kia at tliis time was a Chevalier Rocheblave, strange to say a Frenchman. It 
was at this lime that (he eolouiBta began to defy George III., and the Iriab 
soldiers of the old French outposts were persistent in showine sympathy for 
them, and their leaning toward the Americaa cause was sucu that poor old 
Rocheblave declared it worried him to see men of British birth giving him 
more trouble than the French. After a time most of the Irish soldiers of 
Britain ware dtawa off for service elsewhere, and the French residents were 
organized into militia. Their captain was one Richard McCarty, a resideat 
of Cahokia. There was another McCarly who built a water mill on the 
Cabokia creek near lllinoistown at a later date, who wae known as "English 
McCarty." 

In 1778, Irish Americans began to appear on the scene, with the invasion of 
General George Hoi;ere Clark, the Virginian. What Clark's aoceairy was re- 
mains in some doabt. His biographer, English, thinks his ancestors camo 
from Albion, but is able to give no particulars. The Scotch-Irish society 
claims that he is of Ulster blood. At any rate he conquered that portion of 
British territory that had formerly belonged to the French, and from which 
five sovereign states of the Union have been carved. His army was com- 
posed of Virginians and Pennsylvanintis, many of whom were Irish either bj 
birth or by blood. He was materially assisted by the French si "'' ' 
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the leadership of Father Gibault, 
latter and one Cul. Francis Vigo, u i 
Irish lady (a Miss Shannon) was the 
due, and the annexation of the praii 
afflliuted very closely with the Irish, 

brave and generous man, whose aer ._ _._ 

forgotten. His invasion of this wilderness and 



rieat of Kaskaskia. To the 
Sardinia, who was married to an 
;ess of the Virginian invasion nuoatly 
mntry to American territory. Clark 
is due to him to say that he was a 
to his young country can never be 
98 and Its conquest, it most be rem- 
embered, was under the direction of Ooveraor Patrick Henry of Virginia, and 
to him alone he was responsible. The first of his Iriab relatives to deserve 
notice was William Croghan. a nephew of Major OeorgeCroghan, the British 
officer already alluded to, He cherished no love in his heart for Great Britain 
or her monarch. He had resigned the Britiah for the American service. He 
left Ireland for America when quite young, and was long in the employ of the 
British a; an Itidiaa agent, like his uncle. He joined the American forces at 
Pittsburg and witnessed the surrender of Comwallia at Yorktown, He mar- 
ried Lucy Rogers Clark, sister of the famous general. When he joined the 
American forces, he was a'iatgned to Col. Werder's Virginia regiment, shortly 
after the battle of Long Island, and continued in active service for years. 
He was promoted to tne rank of major in 1778, and waa assigned to Col. 
John Neville's Fourth Virginia regiment and participated in the battle of 
Moumoolh. He marched with the Virginia troops to Charleston, South Caro> 
lina, where the whole American array at that place was compelled to sur- 
render lo the enemy. In 1781 he was paroled aud went to Virginia with hia 
friend, Col. Jonathan Clark, brother of the general, and for a time was tha 
guest of Cololonel Clark''B father in Caroline county. It was there he met 
the woman who was destined to be hia wife. He was afterwards a delegate 
— 5H 



to the Eectnoky coDvenlion of 1789 and 1T90, and was one of the oommis- 
sioners to divide the laod allotted to the soldiera engaged in the coDqneet of 
the northwest. Be left gix sons and two daughtera. One of his dani^htera 
became the wife of Thomas Jessap, adjutant- (ren era] U. S. A. Hia bod 
Oeorfte married a Miss Livineston ot the noted New Tork family. Tbia eon 
Geori^ greatly distineniBbedliiniself at the battle of Tippecanoe in 1811. and 
sub«eqQentty in the Mexican war. He was a major at tne time of bis defense 
of Fort Stephenson at Lower Sandusky, and congress presented him with a 
medal for his Ratlantry. A splendid tnanainent haa been erected to his 
memory at Fremont, Ohio. The elder Croghan died in 1822, aod hia widow 
in 1838. 

Frances Eleanor Clatk, jounKest sister of the old hero, married Dr. 
James O'FaJlon, whom the memoir says was a finely educated Irishman who 
came to America shortly before the revolntion. He was an officer dnrini; the 
war for indepftadenoe, and was the founder of the well-known O'Fallon 
family of St. Loais, and which has been so conspicnoua in the hiKtoryof that 

E eat city. There is also a town named after one of the members of this 
Dily in St. Clair county, (his State. To his two nephews, John and Ben- 
jamin O'Fallon, General Clark willed 3,000 acres of land. 

Another nephew and heir of the general, was George Rogers Clark Sulli- 
van, who was bonorabiy identiSed with Indiana affairs dnrine the territorial 
period, and who left a loop line of prominent descendants, after one of which 
IB named Sullivan county in that state. 

In Gen. George Rogers Clark's army for the conquest of Kaskaskia, 
Cahokia and ViDoennea were many men with Irish names, and when we take 
into acoonnt the Irish, then so very numerous in Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
it wonld not be surprising if one-half oE it was composed of Irishmen and 
Irish- Americans. In this army were 236 privates, besides officers. Some of 
the names of the latter are as follows: 31aj. Thomas Quirk (who was origi- 
nally a sergeant in Captain McEarrod's company and rendered some military 
service on the frontier before and after the Illinois campaign.) Clark's bio> 
gnipher says "Quirk was a brave and fine looking Irishman." He died in 
Louisville, Kentucky, in the fall of 1803. He was allotted 4,312 acres of land 
for his valuable army services. 

Capt. John Montgomery, who is stated in one plaoe to be "an Irishman 
full of flght," was one of Clark's most valued officers, and had been one of 
the celebrated party of "Long Hunters." 

Col. John Campbell, who was one of the commissioners for the allotment 
of Clark's land grant of 149,000 acres, to the men engaged in his Illinois cam- 
paigns, was an Iriehman by birth, and a man accredited with moch force of 
character. He was a member of the Kentucky convention of 1792, and a 
member of the legislature. He died without issue. After Campbell came 
James P. Moore, Alexander Breckenridge, Kiubard Taylor and Robert 
Breokenridge, as land commissionera. James F. Moore had been a soldier 
under Clarlc, and also, sabseqtteatly, a member of the Kentucky house of 
represenlalives. Here are names that are suggestive of subsequent presi- 
dents of the United States. Richard Taylor was a native of Virginia, of Irish 
extraction. He removed in 17S5 to Kentucky; was a soldier of the revolution 
holding the rank of lieutentaut-colonel at its close. He was the father of the 
hero of (be Rio Grande, Gen. Zachary Taylor, and twelfth president of the 
United States. Robert Breckenridge, also of Irish extraction, was a member 
of the Kentucky legislature, aod speaker of the house of representatives 
several times. He was the ancestor of John C, Breckenridge, vice-president 
with James Buchanan, and subsequently a presidential candidate, himself. 

Colonel Archibald Lochrey was county lieutenant of Westmoreland county. 
Pennsylvania, and started with his command from Carnahan's blockhouse 
Aagust, 1781, to join General Clark's Illinois forces, with a company of vol* 
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Id fact, the whole of Coloael Locbrey's expedition w&a defeated, 41 meobeiiiv 
killed, and the rest taken prisoners. When oertain facts with re^rd to tba 
Britivb forces became known at Easkaskia, it was determined to raise a email 
American force and make a raid against Fort St. Josepb, a British post 
sitnated oa the St. Josepb river. The company consisted of only 17 men and 
was commanded by Thomae Brady, a patriotic Irish-American citisen of 
Cahokia, who bad emi^rrated hither from Pennsylvania, and who was de- 
aoribed as beinf; "both restless and darioe." He marched across the country 
in Oulober and succeeded in elndiofr the Indian guards and capturing the 
place, tsking; a few British priannere, tofrether with a largequantily of goods. 
Beini; overconfldenl, on his return he was attacked by a force of Potlawat- 
tomies and British traders, hastily organized for the purpose, and while lay- 
infC encamped on the Calumet liver, near Chicago, was defeated. Two of 
bis men were killed, two wounded and ten taken prisoners. Brady, with two 
olbers. suuoeeded in making their escape, and returned to Cabokia. Bnt ha 
did not rest until he organiied another expedition to rescue his friends and 
BVeuKe bis defeat. He was joined by a party of Spaniards from the west 
aide of the Mississippi, the Spanish territory, and retook the place without 
strikioe a blow, and the Spanish flag tor a short time replaced the British. 
The event was a small one, but Spain had the cheek to demand the country 
on account of it. 

This Thomas Brady, and one William Arandel (an Irishman from Canada, 
and an Indian trader in Cahokia in 1783], and Captain Richard McCarty, 
already mentioned, and a small parly of bunlers that joined Qeneral Clark^a 
expedition in 1778, were Ibe only white men in Illinois territory besides the 
French Canadians, and a few oid soldiers, at the time of Clara's conquest. 
They resided at Cabokia. Brady was afterwards sheriff of St, Clair uounty. 

Among other names of officers that are likely to have been Irish or Irish- 
Ametican in Clark's army, are those of Colonel Benjamin Loican, Captain 
John Bailey. Captain Robert Orr, Captain William Campbell, Colonel William 
Davis, Lieutenttat Martin Carney, Thomas Dalton and Major Denny. 

Oeneral Clark wrote a letter to the Governor of Virginia (Patrick Henry) 
from Kentucky on Oct. 12, I7S2, in which he said, "I bad the pleasure of 
receiving your letter bv Major Walls and Mr. Kearney, the 30th of July past, 
at which time the gentlemen arrived with stores all sate, after sormountinir 
uncommon difficulties. They arrived in time to save troops from deserting.'* 
This shows that the Irish were pretty well in evidence both in Vii^inia and 
the northwest at that period. 

Subjoined is a list of the privates taken from one page only of the printed I 
roster of Clark's soldiers of the Illinois expedition, that were entitled to re- i 
ceive, each, 108 acres of land, as printed in English's life of General Clark: 
Moses Lunsford, Abraham Lusado, Richard Luttrell, John Lyons, Josepb 
Lyne, Francis McDermott, David McDonald. John McGar, Alex, Mclntyr«, 
Geo. MuMnnnusSr,. John McMannus Jr., Samuel UoMullen, James McNott. 
Florence Maboney, Jonas Manifee, Patrick Marr, Charles Martin. Natbaniel 
Mersbnm, Abraham Miller, John Montgomery. James Monroe, John Moore, 
Thos. Moore, John Murphy and Edward Murray, i 

James Corry was the name of one of Clark's soldiers who proved himself • 
rather extraordinary fellow, and a fearless pioneer. A band of Indians bad 
wonnded a comrade of his named Levi Teel. in bis own house, when Cnrry 
was presi-nt. Seeing the enemy coming be jumped up into the loft of the 
house, with the hope of driving them away before Teel conld have time to 
o^en the door to admit them. Be shot three limes and killed an Indian every 
time. He then got down to see what bad happened to Teel, and found him 
transOxed by one of his bands with a spear to the floor. Curry got up again 
into the loft and tumbled the whole roof down, weight poles and all, on the 
Indians, who were standing at the door with spears in their handii. Their 
chief was killed, and the others rnn away. Corry hurried to Kaskaskia for 
help, and at last saved himself and companions from death. He was at the 
capture of Fort Gage and Sackville, the names given by the British to the 
olo French forts. Curry was a great Athlete, contending in alt sorts of games. 



and v&e not unlike Thomas HiKgiaa, another great Irish fl((hter of & later 
date. In all desperate and hazardous services. Clark chase htm, first of all, 
to act in plaaes of peril and daDKer. Carry and Joseph Anderson , who after- 
wards lived anO died on Nine Mile ereek. Randolph oounly, were out hnnt- 
ing. and the Indiana, it is suppoRed, killed Carry, as he went out from their 
camp and never returned. This was the sad end of one of our bravest and 
nioai pairiotic Irish American heroes, "the noble hearted James Curry," as 
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quest of Illir 

Edward Bulger was a private in Cspta 
IlliDois cainpBiKn. He was afterwards a 
rod's expedition againc^t VincenneK. and 

a(;ain.st the Indians io Ohio. He _ „ . 

Licks, 1782, at which time he bad been promoted to the rank of mnjor. tie 
was one of the early explorers of Kentucky, where he was with Wile, Bow- 
man and others in the sprinic of 1775. These were probably the first white 
visitors to what subsequently became Warren county. Hu?li Lynch was an- 
olher of this i>arty, and William Buchanan another. Daniel Murray was the 
name of an Irishman who supplied provisions for Clark's Illinois army. 

One of the forffollen names of men who did great service to the republic in 
the Revolulionary war was Oliver Pullock. an Irishman born. He performed 
the same kind ot service in the west that Robert Morris performed in the 
east. He financed General Clark's militarj; campaiim in Illinois and Indiana 
and without his aid they must have been failures. He was bom in Ireland in 
the year 1737 and came to America with his father. On account of his inti- 
macy with General O'Reilly, who was then governor of Cnba, he was able to 
borrow from the royal treasury of Spain Ihe sum ot $70,000, which he Isat to 
the State of Virginia for Clark's use in the campaigns mentioned. He was 
not reimbursed, and consequently was not able to make good what be had 
borrowed, which caused bis arrest and imprisonment in Havana. He died in 
Mississippi in 1823. 

In 1778, when Clark was approaching Kaskaskia to surprise the British, 
then in possession of the fort, he took two men from that party of American 
hunters led by one John Duff, that be met on the way. to act as his spies. 
They had left Kaskaskia but a few days before. These men were Jas. 
Moore and Thomas Dunn, as to whose nationality, from their names, there 
can be no mistake. 

General 6i. Clair, a Scotsman, was afterwards military commander nf the 
northwest. He was succeeded by General Anthony (Mad Antbonv) Wayne, 
an Irishman born, who conducted Che war with the Indiana in 1791. Under 
St. Clair the bailie of Ft. Henry was fought and resulted in a great American 
disaster. Bat General Wavne gained a great victory at the Maumee Rapids 
on AuKust 20, 1794, which led to the suspension of hostilities. 

One of Che authorities that we have recourse to in writing these annals is 
the "Pioneer History of Illinois," by ex-Governor John Reynolds, a man of 
Irish parentage, born in Pennsylvunin, and who tilled nearly every office, 
legislative, judicial, and administrative in Ihe State of Illinois. His place of 
residence was Cahokia, a abort distance souib of St. Louis, on the Illinois 

John Reynolds, in his "Pioneer Days," described his father as "an Irish- 
man who hated England with a ten-horse power," and there is no surmise in 
saying tRat he himself hated her just as much, aa he was an ardent admirer 
of "Old Hickory." Neither did he want to be set down as an Anglo-Saxon, 
He repulsed the insinuations in the following emphatic language: 

"Our old enemies. theEnglish, and their American friends, give us Ihe name 
of New Anglo-Saxons. It is true Ihe most of the Americans are the descend- 
ants of ISuropeans, but the preponderance of blood is not of Ihe Anglo Saxon 
race, There are more of the descendants of Ihe Irish and Germans in Ibe 
United States than the English." If that were true 7(1 years ago, certainly it 
is mora true now. 
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Kody allnded, in connection witb Carn's ftchieveraente as an 

„__. \ to the name of Tom Hitreins, One of his noted enoouDteta 

with loffisna, 18 described in OoTemor Reynolds' book, with thrillini; effeot. 
Thi§ noted Irish -American pioneer resided in Favetle coonty for many years, 
where hr raised a larire family, and died in 1829. He received a pension, 
porsned farming;, and at one time was doorkeeper of the general a.sseubly 
at Vaudalia. 

John Edpar was a merchant at Kaskaskia, and at that time the ncheet man 
in the territory. His wife was a lady of rare talents, and presided over the 
finest and mo8l hoapilable mansion in Kaskaskia. At this noQse was enter- 
tained General LaFayetle, when he visited this country in IKS. Mr. Edftat's 
raeraory is honored by havinjf an Illinois connty named for him. 

tu Mr«. Robert Morrison, Kaskaskia possessed another lady of Irish an- 
cestry, who was an ornament to Illinois society at thai early day. Mrs, Mor- 
rison was reared and educated in the city of Baltimore, and in ISOS she 
acoompnnied her brother Colonel Donaldson, to St. Louis; then in the far-off 
wilde of the west, whither be was sent as a commissioner to investteaie the 
title lands. Sbe was married the following year to Robert Morrison of Kb»- 
kaskia, which place became her residence thereafter. Well educated, 
Bpri^btly and energetic, she possessed a mind gifted with oriffinallty. imagi- 
nation and romnnce. Her delitfht was in the roH^ field of poetry. Her pen 
was spl'lom idle. She composed with a ready facility and oer writings pos- 
sessed a hieh detfree of merit. Her contributions to the scieniiflc puUliealiona 
of Mr. Welch of Philadelphia, and other periodiaals of the period, in both 
verse and prose, were much admired. Nor did the p'llitJoal discassions of 
ber day escape her ready pen. She was a member of the Roman Caiholio 
communion, and shed lustre on her co-reii^ionists. The Morrison familv is 
one of the best known politically and socially in the State. While Mrs. 
Edgar entertained General LaPayetle at a ncrand reception, Mrs. Morrison 
entertained him with a grand ball on the occasion referred to in the for«- 
going. 

The territory of Illinois was organized on the 16th day of June, 1809- 
Michaet Jones and E. Backus were appointed respectively retristrar and re- 
ceiver of the land office in Kaskaskia. At this time one McCawley, an 
Irishman, had penetrated further into the interior of the territory than any- 
one else— to the crossing of the Little Wabash by the Vinoonnes road. 

The writer cannot resist the temptation to relate an anecdote of General 
James Bbields, a hero of the Mexican war, who cut so conspicuous a fltrure in 
old Kaskaskia days. The anecdote he related himself, in a lecture delivered 
in Chiuaero shoitly before his death. He arrived in Illinois ou foot soon after 
be left Ireland for America, looking for employment. On the way, he fell in 
with a youDK man en^raKed in a similar pursoit, and who was companionable, 
80 they traveled together. ReaohinK Kaskaskia, Mr. Shields secured om- 
pluymeni there, as a school teacher, and remained. His companion was not 
BO suocessfn!. and went on. traveling in the direction of St. Louis. tShields 
rapidly rose from one position of distinction to another, and when the Meii- 
can war was deulared he was Qlling the position of a land commissioner at 
WashiuKlon. He hastened to KasKaskia with President Polk's commission 
in his pocket, lo raise an Illinois regiment, of which he was to be colonel. 
He wan successful in this, went to Mexico, and distlnsuished himselt in several 
battles, iu one of which he was supposed to be mortally wounded, but re- 
covered . He became a treneral and a hero. When the war was over and he 
returned lo the United Stales he was lionized and invited to a number of 
atate fairs and cities as an attraction. St. Louis honored him in this way, 
and made unasnal preparations for his reception. The mayor and corpora- 
tion went out to receive him. His reception was moat cordial. The mayor. 
Eon. John M. Krum, grasped him warmly by the hand and looked him sig- 
nificantly in the face. "Do you not know me. generalT" he asked, "I do 
not, Mr. Mayor, who are youl" "I am the man who tramped with you to 
Kaskaskia, many years ago, and walked on lo St. Louis." 

''Good God! 1 am delighted to see yon," was the exclamation of his dis- 
tinguished guest. 
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The Irish not only made history in those e&rly days, bat have also written 
it. To the pen of John B. Dillon of iDdiana, we are indebted for the best 
history of the northwest; to John Gillmary 8tiea of New York we are nnder 
obli^a^iou for a complete knowledge ol the early Catholic missions among the 
Indiiinii, and ei-Oovernor Reynolds has narrated for us our own pioneer story, 
with its grotesiiae conditions, its many deprivations and numerous deeds of 
dnriaK. For many of the incideDts in this essay, especially those relatioi; to 
General Geortre Uoeer^ Clark and his men, and the conqnest of the north- 
west, 1 am indeLited to the "Life of General Clark," by a Mr. English of 
Indiana. 

Were it not tor the fear of making this essay too lone, I miiiht show how 
15 to lA) names oC Illinois counties have Irish associations; what prominent 
parts Irishmen and the sons of Irishmen of Illinois took in the war of 1812, 
the Biack-Hawk war, the Mexican war and the war of the rebellion; how they 
filled euberuatorial chairs, prominent positions in State and nation, as the 
representatives of the people; how they have been Foremost in the profeasions 
of law, medicine and divinity. On the mnster roll of tamons men they have 
three LoEans. the two Reynolds Carlin. Kinney, Ford, Kane, Shields, Ewing, 
MeLauchlin, Mulligan, Medill, Ryan, and many others too numerous to men- 
tion. Not as public and professional men alone tine the Irish contingent been 
valuable to the State of Illinois, but also as tillers of the soil, as miners and 
manufacinrers; for in the infantile uondilion of our commonwealth the men 
of hardest mnscle and most exacting toil were our Irish immigrants. They 
did the excavating on our canals, and the grading on our first railroads, and 
wherever bard work was to be performed, there yon were sure to find Paddy 
with his spade and pipe. May I not claim that that herculean form repre- 
senting "the Digger,'' in the statue of Malligan. standiug at the entrance of 
the drainage canal, near Chicago, answers for the Irish canaler of former as 
welt as later daysT 

Nearly 50 years ago Thomas D'Arey McOee, an American Irish poet, and 
at the time of his death a leadinif statesman o( Canada, of wide fame and re- 
nowned memory, wrote of the Irish prairie farmer in Illinois as follows: 
" 'Tis ten lon^ years since Eileen bawn 

Adventured with her Irish boy 
Across the seas and settled on 

A prairie farm in Illinois. 
"Sweet waves the sea of Sum 

Around our wayside cot so 
Where Eileen sings avray il 

That light my task in 111 

Chora s— 



"The Irish faomes of Illinois. 
The happy homes of lUintiia, 

No landlord there 

Can cause despair. 
Nor blight our fields in Illinois! ' 
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ILLINOIS AND ITS PEOPLE. 



ly a«orae Homy MbCodqgI. (Bead mlto. br lDvluiioB.lMfon On Chlcaae aislorleal Bo- 
elelT. April tS. IM». 

Before 1 try to ssy snylhinff on the subject of "The People ot llliows, 
tbeir Home, thptr f >-iri-:' -,:i( S'>ine of their Traits," the tbecne on whirh I 
propose to otC-'t . ' : : rri refleetioos. permit me to pablidy expcACS 

my deep een;-<^ i ' ' implied In being pennittea to apM«r bo- 

fore run at aI.. -i.cniion. trying to Bll one or another edi- 

torial pla«a in irj< :.l:. . , :rr i.i.ni of a larg« uity, and that larnly on llu 
artistic or ornameiil'il ^idr^ ul life, biudi the activa thinkioi; ot tbe aver^t* 
' ■ " * >r bim to ff Ta 
I tbe boDor ot 
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being permitted to talk to 70a two years hgo in PAoria I approaobed ths 

privilege with no little trepidation, aod it wan, therefore, w •■- •■-- ^ ' 

gratiBcalioo (bat 1 received permiBeion to ataud before you o 



I the deepest 
........... ,1 this ocoaaioQ, 

and learned thereby that I bad not been wholly forgotten, or rather that Che 
tbeme upon which I then spoke to you had left some impreasioa la your 
minds. Yoa will, I ain sure, uaderslaud the gratification it must be 10 auy 
one lo be thus practically assured that aaylhiag lie has said lias been oon- 
sidered worthy of beiag remembered, i beg to aaaure you that I am farfrom 
insenetble of the compliment. 

I mean now to address lo yoa some reflections that have drifted aorose my 
thought trotn time to time toucbiog our State, its people, the souri!es wbeoee 
they sprung, some uf the oonspiuaoua reeulta to their oharacler, with prob- 
ably mure or lees ret'erenoe lo some of the ocuasions vrben tbose traits were 
manifested la actioD. Let me say at once, however, that I shall deal very 
little, it at all, with dates or etatislios, or only in the most cursory and iten- 
eral way. It is impossible Cor me, evea if 1 were iDtelleoluallv equipped fur 
the task, to devote the neceasary time to the study demaDded of one whi> 
would follow out any crlosely argued statistical theme. I look upou inyselll 
ratber in the light of an entertamer tbao ao iastmator. aud sball try uut to 
be tediims enough to fail without the limits of my owa aeliaition. 

There are few things, in this world in which we live, more impressiye than 
a RTeal liver, and the valley, at once dominaat and tributary, through which 
it Bows. We stand upon its banks aod aa its flood pours steudily by, un- 
bastiiig and uorealinfc- be must be little thoughtful to whom there Joes not 
oome ihe refleiition that even as he sees it today it has flowed tor nnuounlud 
ages in the past and must flow through the uncountable aeous ot the future. 
The oeean is grander, a faiut image of eternity. But the ocean isiupersonal. 
It rolls aronud the globe its "grey and melaocboly waste," while tbe thunder 
of its surges is tor all the families ot men. The river is personal, in a large 
sense, to Us valley, aud to no other pari of the world. Through this valley 
it flows on age after age. wateriug and enlivening and making hahiiable, 
bringing its people into close relations, greeting tbem a constant and uufail- 
ing friend from youth lo hoary age. 

In an^ great valley it is always the most conspicuous object, partly be- 
cause It IS practically central, and partly because it is one which, 
at least in one dimension, men's eyes may see aod their minds 
S^asp. And so we always speak of the valley as the valley of the 
river, aud in the common mind perhaps there is the more or less vague 
impression that the valley exists because ot tbe river — that the river made 
tbe valley. This is not tbe tact. Tbe river may, often does, make a gorge 
oraoAuon. It never makes tbe valley. It is the valley that makes the 
river. Other great natural causes Brst determine what the valley shall be, 
and then the valley deiermines what tbe river shall be. 

The Mississippi is one ot the great rivers of the world. In some ot its at- 
tributes it is the greatest oC the world's rivers. Take your map of North 
America and look at it. I do not deal m exact figures, but from Lake Glazier 
to Ihe gulf It rolls through more than 3,000 miles of tbe richest country on the 
globe. Eastward it reaches with its long arm, the Ohio, something tiae 1,000 
miles into the Pennsylvania hills, and from the west it draws through the 
turbulent Missouri into its gultward flow the water that fell in gliiteriug crys- 
tals on ibe peaks ot Ihe Rockies 3,000 miles away from where they impiuge 
on tbe Illinois shore and are turned Anally to tbe tropical gulf. Besideis these 
the map will show you a score or more of other arms, reaching hundredu of 
miles away into all parts of the great basin, signiticant in the deepest sense 
of the homogenity of the basin itsolt. And among all these branching urma 
there are found all v.'irieties of character. The placid Illiuoia glides peace- 
fully through srailiug savannahs and blends smnotblv as tbe passage of a 
dream with the southward How, while in the next breath the mighty Missouri, 
after rioliug across thousands ot miles of mountain aud plain, plunges Aercel^ 
into the same flow as if it would cut its way, like a colossal sabre, aiToss Illi- 
noi:*, aud push violently through to tbe eea somewhere along Ibe Carollua or 
Georgia coast. But the oouformation of tbe valley forbids — silently opposes 
_ltiielf lu Ihe riot of the current, bends it lu its unabriuking will, and sends it. 



ohnflng but obedient, along the foreordain ed patbwKy to the culf. All tbesa 
streams alibi', limpid or turbid, swift or sIugKish, placid or fierce, are beat to 
the Baine sileat but imperious will, eacb exercising its af)t aod proportioned 
influence on the ehsrauier of the final result, but a!l ineiorably blendpd into 
the iiDposiuar river which rolls throuKh the Louisiana cane and collon fields a 
onrreut miKhty enough to engulf the dome of the oatioual capitol, a tremen- 
dous force and volume which would not be all tfaey are and exsotly wbat they 
are, without all these coulributioas, with all their varyine peculiarities, and 
none of wbioh, neither eontribationa nor the colossal unit tbey make, oould 
be at all except for the huge basin the; drain with all its immeuiiity of area 
all its endless wealth of resources. 

In many respects it is the most wonderful basin in the globe. The valley 
of the Nile once dominated the historic movement of tbe world, yet beside 
that where we dwell it was always a mere ribbon of verdure, less than a Ver- 
mont pumpkin patch beside the vast wheat fields of the Dakotas. The viilley 
of the Amazon surpasses it in some respects, but it is a wild, tropical tnngle, 
whitih mau yet sees no way to subdue to bis uses. No part of our basin is 
shut out from man's ases. It is the natural seat of an empire vaster and 
more powerful than the world has hnown — vaster even than that which dimly 
dawned on Berkeley's poetic — and prophetic— vision. 

Turn asaio to the map, and see where Illinois sits enthroned in this more 
than imperial domain. Leanine her shoulder against one of the great inland 
seas which lie lihe a huge chain half across tbe continent, she stretches some- 
thing like 400 miles alonj; the east side of the central river, holding witbtn 
her single grasp the only method of linking that river with that chain of 
"unsalted seas,"' resting her foot on the great river's greatest eastern tribu- 
tary, and calmly facing the impetuous rush of that mightiest of tribntary 
rivers that pours down from the far off golden mountains of the west. Re- 
mote from the ocean which is the highway of nationi for mutual injury as 
well as benefit, she is yet in touch with it by either of two ways, one ot whicti 
she has it in her power to command absolutely as an approach, and may 
readily be scarcely less potent over tbe other. She sits at the very heart of 
this mighty seat for empire, herself the richest portion of it in varied re- 
souroea of wealth, and touching the chief channels of much the larger part 
of it for communication witti the rest of tbe world. She is berself its heart, 
made so by the cosmic causes that made it a seat of empire, dowered forever 
by those causes, with a commanding voice in the shaping of our imperial 
future. 

Position on the surface of the globe has always been la potent factor in 
determining the weight that any people may exert in the world's aflairs. 
The Alps have gone far to make tbe ^witser what be is. rugged and freedom 
loving, but the very barriers that bred his virile indepeudenoe and helped 
him to maintain it against Charles of Burgundy and all Ibe rapacious ef his- 
t'lry since bis day. precluded tbe mountaineers from taking any groat affirm- 
ative part in world movements. Position likewise defended England, btii in 
her case tbe means of defence sbe made ber meaus of reaching all other 
shores, till her maritime power stands guard forever at every other nation's 
door. It can not but be true that the nature, character and resources of tbe 
seat of any people exercise an enormous influence on the development of the 
character of that people. In the old days, when war and conquest was ihe 
buainess ot every people gifted with any strength for any purpose, wealth 
was not sought for its power but only for the indulgences it would buy. It 
was a means to luxury only, and luxury, when made an end, menus dflerlor- 
atiou. In those days wealth was weRkness. and Ibe plunderer followed ia 
due and inevitable course. The touch of The modern commercial spirit, 
breeding Increasing wants among men, ubanged all this as if by magic. 
Wealth became a eentnry or two ago first the servant and then the ally of 
power. In onr day it is power. 

''Ill fares that land to gathering ills a prey 

Where wealth accumnlatrs and men decay" 

sang the poet of the eighteenth century. Yes— where men decay. But it 

tba use that men make of wealth that determines whether it shall 
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wbiub. while they may, indeed, slill furlher enrieh ihe 
are none the less world'? etidt<, that everywhere broaden man's borizoii and 
open the wny:to still bibber ends. 

Here ou the eihaQBtless prairies of [llinoie, skirted by tbe great nataral 
higbwayFi (if the coDtinent, lyioK at the very heart of tbe most uobroken Im- 
perial domain in the temperate zoDe, where, only, men really mature, ir sure 
to be the ulliniale center of American wealth and power, already forshadowed 
by tbe woudcrfQl developmeiit of tbe State's chief uily, Chicago, and if of 
America, then ot the world, because America already lendd the world in 
wealth, and if in wealth, then in power, whicb in modem civilisation is tOe 
ally aiid Ihe creation of wealth. This is the home we have inherited. 

But in order that advantage shall be taken of this or any other part of the 
world we inhabit, it ia necessary that those who occupy it must possess the 
element!! of siroue character aud of t^'owth. 

Before Ihe white mnn came into thi<' 
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of using it not as an end in itself but as a means t_ ___^ 

became a temptation to Sious aud Iroquois, and they both preyed on it and 
exterminated its possessors. When that heroiocburehmna, Father Marquette, 
first of all white men penetrated these wilds in 1673, he fonnd red men, 
indeed, but tbey were few in number, scattered, weak, terrorized, marked 
unmistakably (or early eitinction. They knew not how to use tbe heritag;e 
they poeaeased. and in the course of nature— for that is her cooriie, blink it 
bow we may — it was inevitable that they mast give way to those who better 
knew iis use. 

Marquette, and LaSalle a decade later, found it a sort of debatable land, 
its loug time people wasted and decaying, and both the Iroquois and the 
northwH-itern tribes iisinif it only for predatory incursions, though the Iro- 
quois long aftervards claimed conquest by virtue ot these plundering raids. 
Canada bad long been in Frenuh possession, and long before Ihey were 
there tbe Spanish had seated themselves in Mexico aud sent expedtlioos, 
marauiliEig expeditions largely, though not wholly such, as far northeast as 
^into what is now Kansas. The dincoveries of LaSalle soon set his people in 
notion toward the gulf coast, resulIiuK in the settlements in New Orleans 
jrbicl) gradualiv spread lo the northward. The discoveries of Marquetle set 
B motion another movement from Canada toward Ihe Illinois country. 

Thetie two movements iprang from the same source in Europe, but Ihey 

seem to have been actuated by widvly differing aims, aud were coudncled in 

widely differing methods. Tbe noutbern immigrants from France were largely 

«oloiiislti in a true sense. They established communities and a f.imily life, and 

I while they traded largely with tbe red men, they workrd more toward gradu- 

K^Iy pushing forward into the wilderneKS eommDiiities of their own blood. 

KTbey were ail good churchmen indeed, but tbey seem never to have fallen 

ader ihe same inlimatp Parisian and church management that so closely fol- 

ved lip and hampered the French occupation of Canada. They never de- 

itop*-d any such class as ihe hardy coureum de hots who went out from 

iBDuda into the wilds nod drew the red man's trade to Montreal and Quebec. 

, Parkmap has made it clear bow the French mouarchs, influenced actively 

Jn Ihe church, dreamed, indeed, of a great French kingdom in New Prance, 

%gt it WHS lo be almost wholly a kingdom gallicieed— and more or less chris- 

tuniaed — red men, and not a new kingdom ot Frenchmen, except enough to 

^tabllsh and hold mililary potita and ofaurchly mitaion stations. Hence they 
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did not eaaoaraen, bnt ratber disoounuced, emienttion from Franoo, in a true 
seDse, aod except [or the tew earlier French seltlemenU in far northeastern 
Cansda, little of French commnnity lite aprnna up along the lakes. One re- 
salt ot this woCully mistaken policy was the developmeat of such m«n aa the 
eoureuTt de bois, hardy, daring, enterprising la n way that seems que<^r to an 
Englishman, but not family nor community men. taking on with qualifies of 
hardihood and self-relianoe. independence of all the restraint and order of 
civilized society, almost savagely impatient of control. 

Here were two differing kinds of Frenchmen slcwly poshing toward the 
Illinois country, one of them remaining where they came, and the other com- 
ing and going, bnt more or less drawn by the attractions of companionship, 
gradually drifting into the Illinois region and mingling their blood in mar- 
riaee among their countrymen who had reached the same region by way of 
the soQtbern gulf. 

Mdaotime Spanish ownership ot the west side of the great river above what 
is now Louisiana, for a time, brought into the same or nearby region, an- 
other branch of European lineage. It looked as if providence, or destiny, 
had opened the wav, by the practical removal of the red man, for tbe erec- 
tion of a great Latin power which ahonld girdle and choke the feeble 
English commnuities along the Atlantic, a kind of re- incarnation of thu once 
conquering Latin race. And so it might, had the French king addressed 
himself to poaring into the region through both gateways the surplus popula- 
tion of Fruoee, eager enough to go, and not weakly frittered away bi.s op- 
portunities in idle dreams of a great empire of red Frenchmen, ot. moro 
properly, of red Christians under French tutelage. 

But it was not to be. The rugged, iron nature of Paritan N'»w England 
held French power iu Canada by the throat, till WolCe broke it forever on the 
plains of Abraham, and meanwhile, over the mountain gaps of Carolina and 
Virginia, there began to slowly trickletheadvanue guard otthat strange, stren- 
nous mingling of the Kelt and the Saxon — the tiery enthusiasm of ihe one 
backed by the unshrinkingtenacity of the other — commonly known to us a^ the 
Sootob-Irish — the advance guard of that people who never relaxed their grip 
on TennesBee and Kentucky, who turned back only once in the long struggle, 
when they struck a crashing blow to British power at King's mountain, and 
have never failed to make a deep and lasting impression on every people with 
whom they have mingled. By and by the united power of the sturdy Penn- 
sylvania (German, the curiously mingled Dutch Gazon-Swede from New Jer- 
sey and New York, and the alert and restless Yankees into whom the Puri- 
tans had blossomed, burst through the narrow gateway between Lake Erie 
and the Ohio, long and stubbornly contested by the red races, and then 
Bootch-Irish, and Kelt and Saion and German, and Dutchman and Fngliab- 
man, all modified and intensified by the vivid sky and vivid air of America, 
began to pour over the Illinois prairies, mingle with the little French com- 
munities and scattered Spanish along the Slaters western border, and all to 
absorb and reabsorb and be absorbed by each other, never losing out of the 
resultant the potency of any single one of the conslituenl ingredients. They 
began, in other words, that most marvolous of all natural processes, the evo> 
Intion of a new racial type through the disintegration, the combination and 
reintegration of distinct types of race. The evolution of a new racial type in 
which there sleeps, ready to flash out on occasions, the potency of every trait 
of each one of the original conatitnenti, all modified by their new iotomal re- 
lations, and nil slowly settling into some definite form of activity m combina- 
tion, which is the new race. 

In this new race nothing is lost from any of the old. Some of the tniits of 
the smaller in number will seem to be lost, as n tittle white powder seems 
lost when disKolved in a goblet of water. But it is not lost The watnr ia not 
the same an before, thoagh it may look the same, It has some new property 
that it did not have before, and when lilting occasion comes that property 
will assert itself. So all these races turniahed traits and tendencies and oa- 

Eacities and adaptabilities, every one of which baa gone intd the strain of 
lood, there to exert more or less influence for good w ill. 
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iVom the «Dd ot Ibe Revolatlon until toward the middle ol the 19th oentuiT 

t piipnlittioti of Illinois grew but slowly, aomparativelr. that is to say. 

Tbere are Ave times ah ihbd); people today io ChiaBgo alone as there wore in 
the whole State in 1840. Tliia afforded time for tbe more ttaoroni;h amalea- 
malioD of the variotts straiaa that oame early wilhin its borders. It funiished 
Ibe broad foundations with which subaequeal acoretiona were forced to min- 
ute. It furnished the assimilatint; power to impart tone and character color 
to all that came after. In uo other State in the Union, I believe, is the popn- 
lalion of so vAriously composite b. character. It is composite in all, but In 
none more than in Illinois. In our blood there is, more or less, a strain of 
thai of the chivalrio, pleasure and art lowing French; the picturesquely ag- 
irressive Ucotoh-Irish — itself, by the way, a composite racial type: tbe sturdy, 
undying tenacity of the AnKlo-Sazon; the brave, prudent, tnouehtful, fore 
handed Qerman: the stubborn, freedom loviuR, astute Datchman; the alert, 
active, resourceful, tireless Yankee; the canny Scot; tbe free banded, hot 
blooded, K^mecock of all tbe races, the Irishmau — all now saturated, ani- 
mated, iaspired by that wonderful state buildinE genius whieb cbaracterisea 
and moves in varyint; degrees all tbe Teutonic races. No people on earth are 
inheritors of more varieties of all tbe multiform eiFis and capacities of the 
buniAU family, the outcome of which is oivilizalion under ordered law. 

It is worth at least passing notice that there seems to have been auother 
example of what we call providential orderin); in the way the early American 
popalaiiou came into the State. The southern half of it held a very respect- 
able and thrifty population when tbe northern half was yet an unpeopled 
wilderness. As late as 1836. or thereabouts, when the State mapped out that 
then colossal system ot railways and canals then called the Internal Improve- 
ment system, the line of railway projected where much of the main line of 
the Wabash railways now lies, passing throueb this then little viltai^e and 
through wbal is now the Stale capital, was called "The Northern Cross Rail- 
road. ' The bulk of tbe population lay south of it. Now, it is to the ma- 
jority of Illinoisaos, rather a Southern Cross Railroad. This early popula- 
tion, largely made tip From that same Scotch-Irish element and its imraedialo 
aBHOciales, Altered into the State from Virginia and the Carolinas, through 
Tennessee and Kentuijky. Had tbe northeastern people earlier broken down 
the stubborn Indian resistance to tbe westward movement in Ohio and In- | 
diana, it is highly probable, to say tbe least, tfaat most of this Tennessee and 
Eentncky contribution to the peopling of Illinois would have been deflected ' 
and thrown further to (be south and west. In such a contingency we would 
have lost, wholly or in large part, one of tbe most valuable, one of the most 
sturdy, aggressive and essentially American elements of our people. The 
mingling ot this element with those who came later inflaenced decisively the 
development of tlie State into a great healthfully and practically conservative 
power in tbe nation. It furnished to us. For example, in his early boyhood, 
the jrreat statesman who guided the nation through the greatest of all ciTU I 
wars. It is a glory nearly equally divided that he had bis birth in that soutb- J 
em immigration, and that it was here in an Illinois environment that be wui ' 
developed into trauseeodenl greatness, and in his career is a type ot that Illi- 
noia power of development. It is so placed and endowed by nature and so 
prodigally peopled from all aggressive races, that, given the occasion and 
.1 ..._:._ :. j__.i . .,_ .... I . "j any man in 

This, then, is the State, dowered by nature with commanding position and 
all the elements that make For the growth ot power, and peopled by a race 
which is the resultant from tbe peaceable and unforced mingling, in varving 
proportions, of nearly nil the affirmative and progressive peoples of civiliza- 
tion. 

Shall we not take a little more time, and by glancing at certain of their 
actn, telliug perhaps an incident or two. see whether what they have done in 
soma more or less crucial cireumBtanoes bears out tbe indicated theory ot 
wbat tht<y are and the commanding foroe tbey yet may het 

We would naturally GXpeci such a people, compounded of tbe most acttva 
and eoturprisiDg siraius ot blood from eo many active raoes, to be bold, self- 



reliant, actcreaaiTe and combative. Pftssine so much of their time in the inde- 
pendenoQ of iaol&tion, ihej were loQfc impatient o( ibe restraints neoessary in 
towDE and other clustered eommnnitiea. and hence every day that found 
many ol tbem drawn together, ae Saturdays osuslly did. and do still in slow- 
1;^ leageniae decree, was more or less prolific of rongh &KhtinK between indi- 
viduals. In my boyhood in this now peaceful city, the Saturday that passed 
without such rencontres was rare indeed. Amusements were scanty. No- 
body, practically, en ga lire d in fnmiahiDKlhemas a bufiineea. There naeuBnally 
'' les there were two circus days in a year, and these amusement 
caterers came from far away places. Men and women were obliged to furn- 
ish their own amosemcDts. and in truth they were scanty enough. Children's 
books were practically unknown. Toys were even less known. Even in my 
day — and I was not bom till Illinois had been many years a State — if I wanted 
a kite or a top, or a sled, or a waifon, or a bow antl arrows, I had to manu- 
faclnre them for myself. In Jacksonville the old "corporation post" stood 
at the corner of the Rockwell place, and from there to the "biir tree" then 
in front of the Dnaoan place, was called half a mile, and every Saturday aft- 
ernoon West State strept (or that distance, then simply "the Naples road." 
e track were there where tumultuous racing of horses and brawls 
without end. 

Since the world began the progreBsive peoples have been the fightinR peo- 
ples. The composite race that grew out of the many elements drawn to Illi- 
nois has been coaspicuous, ae a thinker might have expected, for fifchling 
courage. 

Nearly 30 years after Illinois became a State sbe was called on to furnish 
soldiers for our little war with Mexico. In the wonderful battle of Buena 
Vista she was represented by two regimentB of foot. Col. John J. Hardin's. 
and Col. William H. Biseell's. By some misunderstandint; of orders an Indt- 
(ina regiment was posted out of supporting distance, and when assailed b^ a 
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This left the force of the exulting column of the enemy to fall on Colonel 
Bissell, posted some half a miie to the rear, but even there nearly oiil of 
suppqrtingdislance. The etoryof the strenuous racing of other troops, tne First 
liliuots among them, to their support, thrilling as the blast of the trumpet. I do 
not tell. I only tell what happened to Bissell and his mpn. General Taylor 
saw that before tbose racing friends could reach them they must be struok 
and probably crushed, and an aide rode at speed to wbere Bissell calmly sat 
on his horse in rear of his regiment, directing its fire. He checked his Foam- 
ing horse beside Bissell and with eager face and sinking heart, said: 

"General Taylor's compliments and asks if yon can take the ground to the 
r without danger of another panicf " 

Bissell straigbleued himself in his saddle, saluted and replied: 

"As surely, sir, as npon regimental drill." 

"Then do so," said the aide, "but do it at your peril!" 

Without a word Bissell rode close to his line, passed along it the order to 
"ceaae firing," then as the 6re ceased, lifted bis sword, commanded, "about 
face," scanned the line as the men swung on their heels, shouted "forward 
—steady men, steady— march!" and as they moved be slowly turned bis 
horse and rode at a walk in their, then reversed, front, the aide riding be- 
side him hat in hand, and measuring the distance with hie eye between ad> 
vancing Iriends from one way and advancing fjos from (he olner. When be 
thought enough apace covered to meet support in time, he said tremnlouel; — 
it was the crucial moment — "That will do. Colonel!'' 

Bissell rode a few steps farther, glanced back at Ibe advancing foe, tfaea 
torned. and in a voice that rang along the wlmle line, Khouted; "Battalion 
—Halt! About face! On the colors— dress!" 

The company ofBcers repealed Ibe orders— tbo line ewuuR round and than 
stood faat, ana again the rolling "fire by file" ran from rignt to left. 
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"The battle's won, by OodI" ehonted the aslonished aide, and plupgiDg 
his spars in his faors«, swept ava? to Ta^flor to report. 

This vas the type of soldier that Illinois sent out in those days. Boenft 
Vista was one of the most wonderful conflicts in the annals of civilixed war- 
fare, and tbis naa one of the moat woaJerCul feats done ia it, little, if at all, 
noted in current historiet;, but none the less wonderful for all that. 

Fifteen years later, in that dreadful first day of the sanguinary battle'ot 
Shitoh, fought Heainst men at least eoaal in valor and snperioT ia the lon^ 
expectation and preparation For war, Illinois was represented by many regi- 
meets. None of Ibem flinched though many of them were crushed or swept 
oS their feet by the tremeodous momentum of the souihern rusH. But on 
the extreme left of Orant's line there was another deed dune of which history 
has said but little, but which, if it bad not been done, would have left his- 
tory to flow ia another channel. Everywhere from the extreme rieht toward 
this left winf( the line had been more or less crashed and pushed backward. 
This position was held by a small brigade, composed in part of Ohio and in 
part of Illinois troops under command of an Illinois ofScer, Cot, David 
Staart, of ChicRffo. It was not involved in the first rnsfa, and perhaps the 
foe counted on it being weakened to aid the other imperilled paris of the line, 
but the day was yet young when the attack fell upon it also. It was beaten 
oS, but again and again it was renewed with all the brilliant dash of the 
douthern soldiery. Ail day long, witb scarcely breathing space between, 
the soldiers of the south were hurled against this thin, stubborn line from 
the northwest. Once, when its right was endangered by the crushing of its 
neighbors, tbat right was swung Backwards a little, but only when there was 
a lull in which it could be done safely. It was somewhat aided by the fire 
from a gun boat or two in the river, but there were times when that lire waa 
well nigh as dangerous to friend as lo foe. Ail day long their ears were 
filled with thunderous throbbing of the guns of a colossal struggle. They 
knew that their friends were giving way, nor knew at what moment the foe 
might overlap tbem and eugult them from the rear. But they were Ibere to 
bold that position, and all day long against assault after assault, they held it. 
All day long they breasted the storm oE battle in a deatb grapple against the 
bravest figbting soldiery the world has ever known — all dav, hungry, Ibirstj;, 
torn with sbot and shell, powder blackened and bloody, tbey clung, practi- 
cally unaided, to their post, tbe one unbroken place in the whole original 
line, and night and Buell found Dave Stuart's exhausted but undaunted brig- 
ade standing practically where it stood when the first gun was fired. 

I recall these two little known inoidents, because I regard them as typical 
of one of the oonspicnons qualities of the race which, compounded from th« 
most vigorona and adventurous blood of half a dozen distinct races, has here, 
on the rich prairies of Illinois, developed one of the highest types of that high 
quality, courage. Courage tbat does not vaunt itself in advance, does not 
flgbt from tbe mere love of fighting, that fights only from conviction of right 
and duty; courage that illuminates Ihe animal witb tbe intellectaal; courage 
that once roused to action clings to its aim with an nnblenching teoacity, 
ready to dare all and sacrifice all, never snrpasbed since the dawn of history. 

It is impossible to overestimate Ihe value of this quality. It is. indeed, dis- 
played in its most spectacular form in tbe courage of battle, but if it is poa- 
sessed by any race it inevitably furnishes the determining factor in all they 
do. in war or peace. 

Twenty or more years before the civil war. the State, having plunged into 
schemes of expenditure well meaning but rash, the frnil of tbe "flush times" 
of the thirties, ^ound itself, after the great finanoial tempest of lKi7, frigbt- 
fally loaded with debt; yon will hear some of the particulars from others bet- 
ter able to recall tbem. It is not too much to say that they were appalled. 
Ever to pay tbe huge debt seemed impossible. Tbe prospect appeared attso- 
lotely hopeless. The example of repudiation had been set in some other 
quarters, and no penalty for it was yet visible. It is not suprising that there 
were faint henrts whieb prompted tbe beads tbey controlled to propose tbat 
way of fancied escape. More or less eoverlly and by indirection it waa urged, 
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and the battle waa fought out before the people of the State. How it was 
done otbers may telt yon. I deal altotfether witb broad eeneralities. The 
people of the State, hopelessly mired as they aeemedt set tDeir faces as fiint 
airamEt the policy. 

They had the courage to be honest. 

Earlier in their history, soou after they had been invested witb the sover- 
eignty of statehood, the proDositioa to adopt a policy of slavery was pressed 
before tbem. Tbe K^sat boay of the popniation of the State lay south of the 
State's central transverse line. The large majority of the Stale's people bad 
come into it from, or by way of, tlie south, which was growinK rich from 
slave labor. Many of them honestly believed it a conditioD sanctioned by the 
religion they professed. More were convinced that it opened the easiest and 
sorest way to material wealth, political power and high social and intellectual 
culture in tbe domiuant race. Looking at it in the light of that day, we 
should not feel surprise that many advocated it, many who were good citiaeus 
and good men in their day and generation. 

I do not pause to detail the long and anxious debate among the people, to 
weary you with dates or point out individuals who took this side or that, It 
is enouf^h to say that the eutire population was stirred and all men took sides, 
and while good faith to Virginia, which state bad given the territory to the 
nation with tbe condition of freedom attached, was urged as a reason for 
negativing tbe proposition, it was devotion to freedom as a principle that was 
the controlling factor in the final decision. 

Nor was it overlooked that those who asserted the principle when they made 
the proposition, denied in that proposition the very principle under which 
they had assumed to act against the Virginia inhibition. On that broad ground 
the struggle was fought ont, and slavery failed of reoogDilion among a people 
most of whom knew it from having lived where it prevailed. 

They had the courage to he just. 

When this battle over slavery was fought out, the people who fought and 
decided it made an infant i^ommuoity, scattered as among themselves, lu close 
touch with no neighbor, the nearest neighbors they had, slave holding com- 
munities, and forced to trust to an evidently remote future to vindicate the 
politif^al and economic wisdom of their decision, That it was not, in fact, as 
remote as they thougbt it, does not detract a shade from the strength and 
virtue of the act. 

Turning aside for a space from the main current of what 1 am trying to say 
of our people, 1 feel that their attitude toward slavery has been of sncn 
transcendent moment in their development — into bo much of what has been 
said of it so much of passion and prejudice aud hasty generalisation bas en- 
tered — that it deserves some further elucida.tion as it seems to me now when 
I look back upon such of it as came under my observation witb the passion 
all cooled, and the perspective corrected in its inter-relations by lapse of 
time. I feel, too, that I can best do this b^ telling the etory of an actual 
happeniug here in this verdurous city when it was little more than a frontier 
village, at a time when the question was settled as to the Stale, but the feel- 
ing tnat later flamed out in civil war was still hot and was beginning to be 
fanned toward flame by the breesas from partisan struggle. It illustrates 
both the surface currt^nt and the mighty underflow that asserted its power 

The "underground railroad," as people called the more or less organized 
efforts of the opponents of negro slavery to aid fugitive slaves to escape from 
bondage into "tne promised land" of Canada, was glorified by the success of 
its friends, and so found its way into literature and to the common knowledge 
of our people. Mrs. Stowe used it in her great revolutionar^r novel, and 
many localities in the border free states carrying more or less of its traditions 
to which honor is now paid. Anti-slavery writers have written of these es- 
capes as if nearly all tbe paople of those states approved slavery, except of 
course, tbe few who managed the "railroad" aforesaid, and to such writers 
these latter were all heroes and potential martyrs. There was a reverse to 
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"The battle's won, by God!" shouted tlie aBloniBbed aide, and plaaeioe 
his spurs in his horsB, swept away to Taylor to report. 

This was the type of soldier that Illinois sent out in those daj;s. BueDa 
Vista was one of the most wonderful conflicts in the aDDals of eivilisied war- 
fare, and Ibis was one of the most wonderful feats dooe ■□ it, little, if at all, 
noted io current histories, but none the less wonderful for all that. 
Fifteen years later, in that dreadful first day of the sanRuinary battle'of 

—jSbilob, fought Hgainst men at least etitial in valor and superior in the lonf; 

ElupectatJon and preparation for war, Illinois was represented bv many reifi- 

, nents. None of them flinched ihouKh many of them were crnslied or swept 
off thsii feel bv the ttemeudous momentum of the soulhern ruslj. But on 
the ezlremo left of Orant's line there was another deed done of which bistory 
has said but little, but which, it it had not been done, would have left his- 
tory to flow in another channel. Everywhere from the extreme ricbl toward 

. Ihis left winK the line had been more or lees crushed and pushed backward. 

LTfaiB position was held by a small brigade, composed in part of Ohio apd in 
ift of Illinois troops under oommand of an Illinois ofBcer. Col. David 
taart, of Cbioajiro. It was not involved in the first rnsb, and perhaps the 
_w ooonted on it being weakened to aid the other imperilled parts ot the line, 
but the day was yet young when the attack fell opon it also. It was beaten 
off. but again and again it was renewed with mII the brilliant dash of th« 
doulbero soldiery. All day long, with scarcely breathing tspace between, 
the soldiers of tbe south were hurled agaiusl tois thio, stabborn line from 
the northwest. Once, when its right was endangered by the crushing of its 
neighbors, that right was swung backwards a little, but only when there was 
a lull in which it could be done safely. It was soniewbat aided by the Are 
from a gun boat or two in tbe river, but there were times when that lire was 
well nigh as dangerous to friend as to foe. All day long their ears were 
filled with thnnderons throbbing of the guns ot a colossal struggle. They 
knew that their friends were giving way, nor knew at what moment tbe foe 
micht ovurlap them and engulf them from the rear. But they were there to 
hold that position, and all day long against assault after assault, they held it. 
All day long they breasted the storm of battle iu a death grapple against tbe 
bravest fighting soldiery tbe world has ever known — all day, Uangry, thirstjr, 
torn with shot and shell, powder blackened and bloody, they clung, practi- 
cally unaided, to their post, the one unbroken place in tbe whole orieiual 
lioei and nipht and Buell found Dave Stuart's exhausted but undaunted brig- 
ade standing practically where it iiitood when tbe first gun was fired. 

I recall the^e two little known ipcidents, because I regard them as typical 
of one ot the conspicuous qualities of the race which, compounded from the 
moat vigorous and adventurous blood of half a dozen distinct races, has here, 
n the rich prairies of Illinois, developed one of tbe highest types of that high 
"" " " ..--. ^--- --. ^aunt itself in advance, does not 
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that once roused to action clings to its aim with an nnbleaobing tenacity, 
ready to dare all and sacrifice all, never surpasited since the dawn of history. 

It is impossible to overestimate tbe value of this quality. It is, indeed, dis- 
played in its most spectacular form in the courage ot battle, but if it is pos- 
sessed by any race it inevitably furnishes the determining factor in all tney 
do, in war or peace. 

Twenty or more years before the civil mar, tbe State, having plunged into 
schemes of expenditure well meaning but rash, the fruit of the "fluih times" 
of the thirties, found itself, after the great financial tempest of 1837, fright- 
fully loaded with debt; you will hear some of the particulars from others bet- 
ter able to recall them. It is not too much to say that they were appalled. 
Ever [o pay the huge debt seemed impossible. The prospect appeared abso- 
lutely hopeless. Tbe example of repudiation had been set m some other 
quarters, and no penalty for it was vet visible. It is not soprising that there 
^—1 taint hearts which prompted tne heads they controlled to propose tbat 
of lanuied escape. Mor« or less covertly and by indirection it was urged, 



It waa tar otherwise when aDy of the kidnapper otaas oame to their notias 
thronirh attempted action. In the considerable cities of the border alave 
states— St. Lonis, Louisville, Baltimore— the slave markets were practically 
always open, and there were always middkmeD, readv to bny in Ibem and 
look for their profit in making ap "ganes" to be sold in the far southern 
states, where slaves were in constant demand and "ruled bi^b." In most 
cases there waa no question of the legal ownership of tbe persona offered, 
and generally there was little disposition to qnestion the title of the man 

Investiiralion was perfunctory, unless there waa active dispute by some- 
body, and the negro himself could rarely hope to be accounted that some- 
body. It was easy for a white man oC intellitrence and boldness to posh a 
neirro. who had no champion, to sale, and once gone into the rice or cotton 
fields such a negro's case was prttctically hopeless. 

Tbroa^bout tbe central states ueeroes were scattered in most of the larger 
towns and villages, and more sparsely in tbe farming regions. Some of them 
were born free, some of them had been manumitted, and some of them were 
fugitives stranded on tbeir way lo Canada, or canning and bold enough to 
expect safety without going ao far north. So long aa one of these could call 
in the aid of while friends he or she was safe, but if one could be suddenly 
anatched away and harried across the border, the case was desperate indeed- 

Along botb sides of that border there were men who made a practice — 
though it could hardly be called a busioeaa, since it was not openly allowed — 
of enticing, or entrapping, or abducting negroes jndged least capable of suc- 
cessful lesiatance, and "selling tbem south.' Two or three — rarely more than 
four — operated together. One would place himself in St. Louis, for example, 
and by legitimate business transactions and various acts of good fellowship 
"establish a character" as a buyer and seller of staves. Tbe others would 
drift about among the not dialant northern towns, and "study the situation," 
learuing the antecedents and the circumstances of every negro likely to sell 
well, and selecting for prey such as seemed least fitted lo defend themselves 
— even bribing other negroes to assist — and sometimes being decided to sud- 
den action by unforeseen opportunities. There were no telegraphs nor rail- 
ways, and the kidnapper could travel more rapidly than "the stage," since 
be generally had two or three or more good horsea distributed along the line 
between the scene of his operations and the market city. Usually, too. he 
had many hours "the start" of all possible pursuit, and if he was bold and 

Erompt he, as a rule, escaped with bis victim, though he was sometimes over- 
auled even after reaching the market. For this latter reason some preferred 
fewer transactions and larger profits by shunning tbe border state cities and 
themselves taking their quarries to the remoter southern markets. 

But when an alarm was ^iven, no legal summons was needed to enlist 
nearly the whole community in the effort to defeat and tc punish, legally or 
extra legally, any attempt lo kidnap. Volunteers would spring up in the 
most unezpeoted quarters, and men who, in argument, would excuse and de- 
fend slavery with zeal, and even with bent, would join with no less energy in 
the pursuit and punishment of kidnappers. And this expresses tbe atlitnde 
of that generation. They were willing that others should have slavery, but 
would have none of it themselves. They would reluctantly obey the law lo 
restore fugitives, but spontaneously volunteer punishment for every kid- 
napper. 

Ad incident of "the forties. '* in and near this village, will further illus* 
(rate some of the ways of the kidnappers and how they were regarded by the 
people, There was living in my home, as a domestic, a young mulatto woman 
named Luoinda. She may have had some other name, after a fashion, but if 
so, I n^ver knew it. She had been a slave in Kentucky, but bad legally se- 
cured her freedom. 

There was iu the same town a barber, a decidedly dandyish fellow, who 
maintained — as did many of mixed blood when color and hair permitted — that 
he was "part Indian," though everybody else believed bim "part negro." 
"- -rasa beau of Lnoinda's, though the warier brothers of her race had 
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warned her against him, snyins, not unwidely, that if be were reallv of Indian 
exlra»tioD, tie was treat! he roa8l>f birthright, and it ooly n pretended Indian, 
be waa treacherous by eboiue. 

Barlj one xuoiiner tb«re came a gentleman to town who lilaimed to be a 
sonlberner at wealth lookiue for a summer home. He claimed a Kood old 
Starylnnd name, and to those o( as who were boya he "looked eiaotly like a 
suulhernor.'' Bar the real i:outheniera h\: birth who lived in the village 
smiled, and said he waa rather too tropical m style. I didu't know then what 
they meant, bat I found uut between Isui and IBC5. 

He soon knew Lueinda, teading ber to suppose that he was a friend of her 
"old master" in Kentucky, as, indeed, he may have been. Sjhe was cautioned 
about him too, bnt it had little or no effect. Ooe warm Sunday afleruooa 
the barber came to take Lueinda driving, but anid his horse and bugtcf were 
beioK driven around tbe block by a friend, beesnse "the horse wouldn't 
stand." 8he went with him to tbe corner, a block away. I saw him help her 
into a bugry, only tbe back of which was presented to my vision, but the 
horse attached to which was standing quietly enough. She was to return by 
sunset, bnt little note was taken when she did not, for the barber was be- 
lieved to be intending marriage. But after we were all in bed, there was a 
tbnnderine summons on the old fashioned brass knocker on the front door. 
On opening it, ray father found a gentleman whom we will call Smith, be- 
cause that was not bis name, accompanied by a young negro, who averred 
that he had «een the barber drive out with Lucioda, and that the "rig" be- 
longed to C- — -. tbe Marylander. That he had seen the barber riding into 
town alone, after dark, on horseback, and not npon tbe horse he bad diiren. 

Smith was flery and quick to suspect. He had gone to C 's hotel and been 

informed that Le had left town by stage on the preceding evening, wttbont 
surrendering his room. Smith at once suspected kidnappinur, came to our 
bouse to learn if the girl had returned, and when he learned that she was 
stitl absent, he grew more fiercely excited, and my father was scarcely less 
so. One was a hot "Jackson Democrat" and tbe other a vehement "Benry 
Clay Whig." bnt they were one in heart and soul in this matter. liefors 
midnight the story had been told and discussed, and both men. armed to the 
teeth, were gone. This much I saw and beard. The rest I only heard of, 
but very directly. 

They roused up the barber. He insisted, at Srst, that be bad brought 
Lueinda back~-tbat she had left hisi near tbe African Baptist church and be 
knew nothing more about her, but confronted with the negro who saw hia 
retnm, and also with the lash of a carriage whip, backed by the blue barrel 
of a dueling pistol, he ''weakened" and changed his type of lie. He denied 

kauwiug tbe rig to be C 's, saying he had hired it from the hotel stable, 

which was true, because the owner bad authorized it. He said that sii or 
seven miles from town he went into the woods for sassafras root, leaving 
Locinda "holding the horse." That when he returned all had disappeared. 
and he grew nngry because he thought it was a triek of hers to leave him in 
the woods and arivt home by herself, so. after waiting for some time he hired 
a horse of the flrsi farmer he could find, and rodehome, saying nothing about 
it for fear of being laughed at. 

When Lucmda told her story it proved that the fellow told the truth as far 

■aa she knew She said that witnin two minutes after he went into the 

Mr. C — — appeared on the other side of the road, expressed sur- 

e at seeing her. came closer, looked at the horse, proposed to drive to a 

_.n down the road and get her a watermelon while her escort was hunting 

nfras, sprang into the Duggf . took the lines, and not until they were 

eral miles nearer St. Louis did she beifin to suspect kidnapping. C 

paid to her that her "beau" knew nothing of his, C 's purpose. The 

barber himself stoutly maintained that he was innocent, snd Lueinda always 
tielieved him. btit the dandy barber's "pull" with the community was gone, 
nnd in a short time he too vm gone, and never came back. 
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Sinlih aod my father did nut believe hia tale, but torescae the trirl, wbom 

thf V DQW flrralj* believed to be id C 'h haoda whb tbe Brat end tol>e aoo^bt, 

Biid they set ont. itriviQ? my father's horse, about one o'clock Mooday morn- 
lag. Two hoarv, or miiier less. later, they roused a landlord in Mauebester, 
16 mileB HW»y, hniriedly told tbeir storr. heard of the passage tlironsh the 
nllace of gnch n pair lata in the afternoon before, secnred a fresh borse, a 
luncli to be eaten while tbey drove, and were away. 

They beard of ihe pursued at varioua points, seoored another fresh horm 
in Carrolliun. where both were well known, volunteer KSEistsBts eagerly 
offering but always declined, and on Monday afternoon oaoght ^igbt of tbetr 
object somewhere near Jerseyville. Tbeir too obvtoua eaKomess to overtake 

alarmed C , while they were etill a quarter of a mile away, and he lashed 

hid lired horse into a ran. They did Ibe same, and for two or three milee 
alonif the lonely prairie roads they drove a headlonB obase. tertDinaled by 
tbe bad stnmblini; of C — -'s horse and tbeir drawing alongside before he 
eonlJ recover, with tbe mnzzlea of twoduding pifitoli" accentaating tbeir de- 
mand for »arr«nder. 

Whether any flbots were fired by anybody neither of the men would ever 
saj*. thoQgh both laughed at the suggestion as nonsense, and tbe girl always 

faid she was too badly scared to know. C waa never seen again, in 

■lackHOnville at least, and the little luggage he left at the hotel waa found to 
be utterly worthless. It sfemed from what be said to tbe girl that be bad 
expected at least 16 or 18 hours "start," and had neglected the nxnal precau- 
tion of fresh botses enronle. probably preferring tbe greater secrecy of but 
one borse to Alton, and there expecting to take boat tor St. Louis. 

During Monday Ihe slory bad g^ne abroad in many grotesque forms in 
Jacksonville, and volonteer aide in the pursuit bad set ont in tiuggies and on 
horFeback who fell in behind Smith and my father when they were met r»- 
tuming, with the girl sitting on an upturned candle. box between their feet. 
BO that when tbey arrived at home late on Tuesday afternoon tbey beaded a 
little triumphal procession. Neither of tbem bad rested, nor sat down at a 
table to eat, from the time they began the pursuit at midnight of Sunday till 
their return. Yet both these men, a few years afterward, when the anti- 
slavery fever ran hi^fb, were counted ae partially pro-slavery men, though 
both were nnflinchinglj on the national pide when the civil war broke ont 
nearly 20 years later. 

This reminiscence of an almost forgotten time in central lUiuoii will illus- 
trate both tbe injustice often done to Ihe attitude of that generation toward 
slavery, and some of the methods of a nefarious "industry" little treated by 
any writer, as well as Ibe hatred with which that industry was regarded by 
the people. It is a peculiarly mild illustration of the latter. There wan load 
and deep grumbling at the mistaken mildness of lettiufr the miscreant off un- 
hnrt. on his pledge to keep away from Jacksonville. But the two principals 

stuck to thetr slory and ke»t their own connsel, and C did keep away 

from Jacksonville. 

Turning back to tbe main line of my thought, if indeed I may dignify it by 
calling it thought, 1 remark that when, later, the people of llliuois refused to 
be crushed by appalling debt, tbey were still a scattered people, weak in 
nombers, and Btflf out of toncb with Ihe grealcnrrentsof the world's basiness 
and of ita profits. Tbey still had confidence in their future, aud if the worst 
ahould come they fell that it was better to starve in honor than to fatten on 
broken faith. 

Both these crucial struggles roused the whole people to vigorous thinking 
and action. Both penetrated into every home — affected for good or ill tbe 
life of everv man, woman and child— were the subjects of conversation and 
discuKHiou when neighbors met. or ktr&ngers aooosted eaob other along th« 
lonely roads. Among almost any of tbe peoplea uf older oonntries queitions 
of no graver import bad served over and over again in human biatory to light 
the fires ut rioting and civil war. Among these peoj)le tbey flashed now and 
then into a rongb and tumble fight between individuals, perhaps, but they ' 
bred any considerable disorders. ' 
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WAoiobk other peoples tfaef would have lieen Mtiived bj years of amolder- 
be feuda HDd ever renurrine r^voliitionnry oikbals and conspiracies. Among 
IheBti people tbey left no taint of bitteruesti behind Iheui, They were the 
ooQcems of the people, and the people had decided thetu peaoeKbly, b; tfaa 
Krent domocrstia principle ot tbo miijoritT, sod wbeo the mHJority spoke. ftU 
meu alike, openly, franlily, in manly koou faith, avijuiesoed in the majority's 
inandnip «sd with riKht i;uud will set Uieir shoulders to the wheel to work out 
thi? future, like Dumas' horops, "each for all and all for i.>aph." 

Tbey had faith iu the demoeratio priociple aud the.v grounded their aotion 
on lUrir faith. 

Brave, honest, jnst, patient, resourceful, genuinely demoerMio, these SM 
the chatacteri sties whieh I hold that these uraoial orises in our history prore 
to he conepiuuouB, delerminiiifr qualities in the raee which baa coup oat of 
the welding nf so many riu^eH, and, onhainpered by aniBcial conditions, has 
expanded and strenmhened its Inne^, eleared and vitalized its blood and brain, 
tnlused its elastic xpring into all who have mingled with it, and braced up itB 
unshriBkiog rouI to occupy and possess thin heart of North America. 

I am aware that thia is not the kind of paper to which historical societies 
are usually called to listen, t have shed no new light on the hfu or publio 
services or an;r ot the Slate's citizens, trent or little; I h%ve madi> no study i 
of before- undigested Btatistics; I have dug up no forgotten passages of his- 
tory, nor even made n study of any partiunlar period. I doubt If I have ad- ' 
verted to any fact which my hearers or some of them did not already know, 
if ynu afik why, then, have 1 ocL-opied your time, I can only reply that it was 
because I thought that not to nil of you has it ouuurred to think of all the re- 
lations of the well known facts I have mentioned to each other, and to our 
future, as I have dimly outlined. 1 am. unluckily for myself, no spcicislist, 
yet if the works of specialists be not generaliKed by somebody, they lie in 
archives comparativelv barren, and if into that generalization iheie be not 
breathed something of that wonderful gift of man — imag^inalioo, they do not 
bear that (rnit they should, when the unseen contingencies of the future be- 
come the prensiBg problems of the preeent. As somebody pertinently said 
long aeo: "It was imagination that reared the wondrous dreamladder upon 
which Le Verrier mounted to a star." He took the isolated work of the 
specialists who had gone before him, generalized them into conclusions called 
hypotheses, and on these his imagination scaled the sky and added a new 
planet to our system. 

I have merely pointed out, with some emphasis possibly, facts yon all knew 
before. And even if yon have ihoaght everything that 1 have said abont 
them, placiog them in tbe same relations and deauc.ing from tht^ni similar 
conclusions, it may, at least, serve to encourage you to further thought, to 
find that another has been slowly plodding along the same lints. 

I ba 'e pointed to the fact that our State lies at the heart of North Ameri- 
can empire — using that word in no narrow sense — and tbut the people who 
occupy it, if they are worthy ot ibeir heritage, may exert a eommandiug in- 
fluence on the evolulioD of the future. By^ way of cnntribntion toward know- 
ing whether they are worthy. I have pointid to the fact that they are k 
eoraptinite race, made up of the aggressive elements of nearly all the pro- 
(fressive races of modern civilization. I have pointed to the circumstances in 
which all those racial etementx have beeu wfldcd into one. Aod. by way ot 
further coulribution, have potuted *o some of the things they have done— not 
tbe things their fp'enl men have done but the things done oy the plain peo- 
ple, with the traits of character thoon acts imply, n!> earnest ont at the past 
uf what they may do In the talure. I believe that if they all had neen tbis 
moial chnraeter — all these facts — as it seems lo mp— if tht-y had fully re- 
flected that, in all ciraomstanees, men do a» they do becnase they are what 
they Bre, tbey would have met the problems of the past with a more hopeful, 
~ 1 Bot with more unflinching courage, and so would have beeu spared macb 
" il doubt and misgiving, and been inspired with that buoyant elan which 
' "'f an element of victory. 
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The state, or national, manhood that would not merely stroggle at Xbe tail 
of the great march of Imrnan evEiits, should have some euch knowiedtf^ of 
i'self, ol what it has been and is, and so be clairveyaot of what it may be. I 
have further sontrht, ia this general and cursory wsv. to emphasiEB the 
thought that there is every reason for the people of lUinois to feel in au 
espeoial degree, the 8|>ur or that most inapirin^ of all incentives to "high 
emprise" in the evolution o( history, [hat le embodied in the siguifloant old 
French NoblaiM Oblige. 



SOME FACTS IN THE JUDICIAL HISTORY OF ILLINOIS. 

[By J. O. CQDDlnchui. I 

It will only be claimed for this paper that it is a oollation of facts from 

hiBtorieB, reports, statutes, and other authorities already in (irint. They have 

been oollected with a view to placing in a compact and concise form many in- 

terestiug tacts tonching one of our most important departments of jcovern- 

In all btiman governments there must and does exist, in some form or 
other, the legislative, the executive, and judicial departments. This division 
of the powers of governtnent may have developed from the family or patrtnr- 
ohal form, throogh the several stages of' clans or tribes, into that more ex- 
tended form, the monarchy, where at Brst, all power was vested in the king; 
yet from necessity, history shows ns, that early in the development of gov- 
ernments these several forms or departments have made their appearance, 
either as independent departments, as in our system of republics, or as grants 
of power from the king, the source of all power. 

The exception to this exists where the government is that of a religious 
heirarefay, where the church through its priests, (j;ovem3thsi|eople; at one 
and the same time making tlie laws or rules of society, enforcing their exe- 
oation and sitting judicially for (he settlement of controversies. 

The several forms of government under which the territory now called the 
State of Illinois, has existed since its settlement hy civilized man, now 'JOO 
years ago, has formed no exception to the general rules here slated. 

The first political connectioo of the "Illinois country" at that time being 
quite iodeSnable, exeept that it lay on both sides of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio, was under the jurisdiction of New France or Canada; but later 
Doder French authority, it was annexed to Louisiana, an equally indefinable 
territory. 

Sarly in 1718 Boisbrant, after the five years of failure of Crozat, as ih« 
king's lieotenant. with a detachment of troops came up the river from New 
Orleans to Kaskaskia and assumed control of the country, which was th« 
first military occupation of the village. He selected the site for and erected 
Fort Chartres in 1720, at the expense of the company of the west. * 

As a part of the Pnivince of Louisiana, the Illinois and Wabash eountrv I 
were, in 1723, established lor civil and military purposes into a distnot called j 
"Illinois and Wabash." by Bienville, the French governor of the western i 
company, at New Orleans, t 

Later, under EoKlish onthority, it was annexed to Canada by an act of the J 
English parliament, nnder whose jurisdiction it was when George Rogers 1 
Clark again made the Fourth of Julv famous, bv conqiieriuit tha Illinois 1 
country for the new republic, on July 4, 1778, when, with all the country i 
northwest of the Ohio, il paaned forever from English control, and was anon 
thereafter establiahod as the County of Illinois, under the H late of Virginia, t 
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I^he de«d of oession of Mnroh 1, 1784, executed by anthoritj' of the state of 
^rKiaia, oonveyed the territory to the United St&tes govern m en t, where it 
jaa siince remained, 34 years under territorial goTemment, and S3 years as a 
Bovereiftn State. 

Under each of these jnriBdiotions Illinois has had some kind of coart)i for 
the Adjiistmeat of controTersies which ioevitably arise amonR men. 

Coder French jurisdietioD, where the territory remained for about 100 
years, it can nut be said that aor lecally or^nized ctiarts, as we anderstauci 
the term, with well defined jnrisaiotioa and powere, ever eiitted. The 
Frenoh oommandaat of posts, or governor who was vested with both civil and 
military power, together with the resident priest, as an advisor or perhaps 
more often a priest alone, reftulated the police of the country and eave 
friendly counsel which either settleii all controversies or prevented tnem 
from arisiuif. The custome of Paris, or more properly the laws of France, 
were reoni;nize<l and );ovemed in descents and alt other things. The people 
paid no laies to the State. * 

!f there were any courts other than tboae here named, neither their namea 
nor their records bave come down to ns. 

The commandant of the colony who was appointed by the governor of 
Louisiana, exercised all sach executive fanctions as the exigencies of the 
oonnlry might require, with the semblance of responsibility to his superior. 

This official up to 1750, exercised supreme judicial power also, except in 
capital cases, they being ooenizable by the superior eounsel of Louisiana, 
which consisted of the intendanl, who was the first judge and especially 
nbart;ed vilb the king's rights, and with all that related to the revenue, the 
king's Bttornej[, six of the principal inhabitants, and the register of the pro- 
vince, all appointed by the frrown, subordinate to the "major commandant," 
as he was styled, each village having its local commandant, usually the cap- 
taiu nf the militia. He was as great a persooa^e, at least as our cit^ mayors, 
superintending the police of bis village and aptiug as a kind of justice of the 
peace from whose decisions na appeal lay to the major pommandaat. In the 
cboire of this subordinate that importantfnnctionary. "the adult inhabitant,'' 
had a voice, aod it is the only iostanoe wherein oe exercised an elective 
franchise, t 

About 1752 there was established by French power nt Kaskaskia what was 

'led the "Court of the Audience of the Royal Jurisdiction of Illinois." 

is seems to have been a oourt of record, for Judge Breeae says that the 

)ord of the court "is still extant among the lumber of a county court house 

Ice," and he copies from some of said record what throws much light upon 

r subject. 1 

Judge Breese says that "such small questions as will arise even in the best 
regulated communities, wore!nsually settled by the mild interposition of the 
aommnudant or the priest. } 

The fail of Quetiec, in 1769, followed by the treaty between Borland and 
~~ ce of 1703, eoncjuded French authority in North America, which passed 
B British crown. Oeneral Qage. the i^ommandaul of all of the British 
s In North America, issued a proclamation to the lilinois people, extend- 

It English laws over the Illinois country, and assured its inhabitanlsof "the 
le security for persons and efteofs and the liberty of trade, as other sub- 
s of the British king." [| 

'Captaiu Stirling came to Fort Chartres, in I765,bringiue this proclamation 
I General Oage and with it aulboritv to establish a pnrelv military govern- 
.■»nf, He received a surrender of the Fort and country from 8t. Ange, the 
French commandant who, during his administration, besides being asuccese- 
ful administrator, had made many wise and salutary regulatioua about titles 
to lands. 
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St. Ange, with a large portioii of the Pranah inhabitaota, displeased witb 
the cbaDKiDS of owners of the eoanrry, removed to the west side nf the 
Uissisaippi, to Spanish territory. Tbote wlio reoiaiued, iiboDt 2,000 in 
number, at ODce became iliffionit subjects to pfoveni. Tfaey re^ftideil their 
Dew rulers as their hereditary enemies aad acTiiiired neiltier their laws, man- 
ners and customs, nor their regulations eoaoeminK trade' 

A few British families and soldiers from the Fort, occupied some of the 
abandoned farms, purchased at a nominal sum, and thus became permanent 
settlers. 

Captain Stirling did not looK remain in eommand, but was sucaeeded in 
December. 1766, by Maj. Robert Farmer, he by Col. Edward Cole, in 1766, 
aud he by Cot. John Reed. The latter waa relieved by Lieut. Col. John 
Wilkins, Sept. 1. 170S. 

Buriti(f the period elapsing between the surrender of the country by the 
French to the oominR of Colonel Wilkins, when nothing but a purely military 
government existed, a large batch of disBensions amonf; the people bad 

'own up. A company of Phitadelphians. under the name of Boynton, 

'barton and Morgan, with their stores at Fort Cfaartres and Kaskaskia, 
where they dealt in everything, controlled tiie business of the oountry. Their 
busineiis methods did not suit the free and easy methods of the French and 
Indians, and social friction was the result. * 

About this time Captain Pittman, under English authority, visited the 
country and reported of its needs and condition. He said that the Gnarlish 
commanding omoer was in fact the arbitrary governor of the country. That 
the ofQcer oommanding at Fort Ooge governed the inhabitants at Kaskaskia. 
under the jurisdiction of the commandant at Fort Chartrea, and that a militia 
captain at Prairie du Rooher regulated the police there, t 

Lieutenant Colonel Wilkins, sent out by General Qage to take command in 
Illinois, arrived At Kaskaskia Sept. 6, 17G8. Since the English occupation 
under Captain Stirling, which began in 1765, the admiaiatralion ofjuatioe 
had been in the hands of the military commandant and was very oduiua to 
the pnbtie. Complaints of grievous oppression was made, but with little sue- 
oeas. On Nov, 21, 1768, Colonel Wilkins issned a proalamation in which be 
stated that he had received orders from General Gage, the eommandant in 
chief, lo eHlablish a court of justice in Illinois, for the settlement of all dis- 
putes and controversies between man and man, and all claims in relation to 
property, both real and pergonal. Seven judges were therefore appointed by 
the military commandant, who met and held their first term at Foit Chartres 
an the 6th day of December, 1768. Conrts were held thereatter aaoe in everr 
month. This system, however preferable to the tribunal which it supcrsedea, 
was far from being satisfactory. The people insisted on trial by jury, and 
this beiDK denied ibem the court became unpopular This condition or things 
oontinued until the American oueupatiun, ten years afterwards, t 

The rule of Kocfaeblav^. who on July 4, 1778, surrendered to the American 
force under Col. Oenrge Rogers Clark, seems to have permitted a lapse of 
this court, for, added to the fact that, although governing under a eommis- 
sion from the British king, be was a Frenohman and a loval servant of the 
ehnrcb. we bear no more of the odious conrt organicod by Colonel Wilkina. It 
is passible that this French- English oemmandant had no time, after writing 
the numerous letters attributed to him, to give attention lo civil roattor*. It 
is moat likely that the settling of controversies arising among the people was 
again remitted to the gentle rule of the priests. 
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ILLINOIS DNDER TIBUINIA. 

clSrS, did for the territory conquered by hica the bent thnt tie eould __ 
wtlhoat oivil Ruthotily and writteD statntes. It is said that he established 
courts, {held by French jadices elected by the people,) with a right of appeal to 
himself, aud that these courts became popular and added essenliall^ tu coiiBctti 
~)ia power with the people. * In all that he did be was much aided by the 
^nusels And advice of the prieet, Father Oibault, whom the people obeyed 

whose memory civilization in Illinois owes muoh. 
^On Dec. 12, 1778, 9ve months after the oontinest of the Illinois oountry by 
— idoionel Clark^ PatHok Henry, t^vemor of VirKinia, the state entitled to the 
eredit of makme the conquest, appointed John Todd, a lawyer of Virfridia, 
county lieutenant for the county of Illinois, for as such the new oonqnest had 
been org'amzed with limitleaa bounds, embracing the territory of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, lIlinoiH, Michit;aa and WiHconsin, by the leKislature o( that state. 

It was not until the following May, that the new civil governor, armed with 
hia commission, signed by the hand of Patrick Henry, that great advocate of 
liberty, arrived at Kaskaskia and eet np, among a really foreign popalatiun, 
wb»t was intended to be a popular civil government, in the place of the mili- 
tary rule, either under the French and British kings or under Colonel Clark, 
whK^b had dominated the country sinoe its fetttement, then aver 70 years. 

In pursuance of this Virginia authority. Jean B, Barbeau, Nicholas Janis 
and Cbarles Charleville, were chosen *'by vote of the poople,^' as ii is 
aaid, judges of the court at Prairie du Roober, Kaskaskia and Cahukin. 
What the jurisdiction of this primitive court was we are left to conjecture. 
Whether appeals lay from their deeisioos and to what power, we ware 
equally in tne dark. As they had their origin in a law passed by English- 
Americane and the necessity existed, it may well be inferred that, like the 
courts of the king's bench in England, and its colonies, they had and eier- 
cised general common law and criminal jnrisdiotion, to wbicn was probably 
added that of the English chancellor. 

Certain records, kept by Cot. Todd, yet in existence, would indicate that 
these courts did convict men of capital offenses, smoog which was the i-rime 
of witch-craft, for which crime those convicted are shown to have suffered 
death at the stake, t 

In addition to the establishmeut of courts in the Illinois country. Colonel 
Todd proceeded to carry out another important instruction of Governor 
Henry by orderin|{ an election of civil offlcers, including the members of the 
ooiirtN at KHskflskia and Cahokia, which ahoold have both civil and criminal 
jurisdioliou. The election held under this order was the first exercise of the 
^ective franchise in Illinois, under American rule. The officers chosen, 
e exception, wore either by birth or descent, FVench. 
rin 1782, Colonel Todd was temporarilly absent from the post of bis duly 
lion a visit to Kentucky, at the time of tne Indian raid into that territory, 
niob resulted In the disastrous battle of Blue Lioks. Taking part therein, 
g^he head of the detachment of frontiersmen, he was slain tTiere, Ang. 29, 

BAmong the members of the court at Cahokia was Jean Baptiste Saiicier a 
"me recoolly prominently brought before the Illinoia public by the interest- 
j> and valiiBiile hiHtorical brochnre of our honored vice president. Dr. 
Snyder, who has the honor of claiming descent from this early military and 
civil ofKeer, who, as a FruQcb officer and in civil life cuuspicnonsly figured in 
the early history of Illinois. 

Thus were started the wheels of government by whose revolntiona apracti- 
cal knowledge of tbe forms neoessary to the establishment of a free republic 
were substituled for those of anarchy. 1 
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The name of Timothe de Montbran, a FreaobmfiD.iti given as tbeinccessor 
of Colonel Todd, How long be served as commandant of the Illinoia oonntry 
does not appear, nor does it appear that he figured in the judicial history of 
tbe oountr;. The name of de Montbran appears to land tfrants and other 
pablio doonmenta among the pubhc archives at Kaakaskia. * 
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As the northwest territory was deeded by Virginia to the United States on 
Harob 1, 1784, and that state from that time lost jarisdiction of the Illinois 
territory, we mast from that date look to the dealings of the Federal govern- 
ment witii our territory, for its history. 

During the period which elapsed between the adoption of the ordinance of 
178T to the coming of Governor St. Clair, in 17B0, there waa a very imperfect 
administration of the laws, which consisted or a mixture of tne civil or 
Preoi^h. the English, as resulting from the promulgation of the arbitrary acts 
of the British commandants at Fort Chsrtres, and such as had been instituted 
by the Virginia authorities. There were no regnlar courts in existence in the 
country, and no civil government worth mentioning. The people were a law 
nnlu themselves, besides, this was a period of Indian warfare against the Illi- 
nois settlers, as well as of the white inhabitants of the northweat 
territory, t 

During this time there was very little use for the adminlHtration of either 
oivil or criminal law. The ambuscade and the scalping knife figured most 
largely then, and many valuable lives were tost, t 

General Hsimsr. as commander-in-cbief of the United States forces in the 
Durlhwest, was the supreme anthority. in both civil and military matters, and 
he had little occasion to interfere in Illinois matters, chieQy in checking the 
reckless issue of land eranis. 

On J aly 13, 1787, the Gongrees of the Confederate states passed the Qrst law 
of American nrigio, touching the government or IllinoiB known as the "Ordi- 
nance of 1787," providing for the territorial organization of all the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio under federal aotlionly. It provided for the 
appointment of a governor and three judges, whose dut}[ it should be to 
"adopt and publish such laws of the original states, criminal and civil, aa 
may be neuessary and Oest suited to the oircumstanoes of (he district, saving, 
however, to the French and Canadian inhabitant.^ and other settlers of the 
Katiltaskias, 8t. Vincents, and the neiebboriDg villages, who have heretofore 
profeBsed themselves citizens of Virginia, their laws and customs now in 
force amott^ them relative to the descent and conveyance of property." It 
is also provided that tbe Governor should appoint magistrates and tnat the 
inhabitants should always be entitled to judiuial proceedings according to the 
courts of common law. 

General Arthur Bt. Clair, appointed governor of the territory notlhwest of 
the Ohio, appeared at Marietta, in July, 1788, with Samuel Bolden Parsons, 
James Mitchell Varnum and John Cleves Symme.i, the judges itppninled by 
coDgresM, and at once began tbe organiEalion of the territorial government, 
according to tbe provisions of tbe ordinance of 1787. The governor and the 
judges were empowered by this law to enact laws for the territory. An act 
was noon passed providing for the holding of one term of court in each j;ear 
in every county to be established, for the transaction of civil and criminal 
business. Also an act establisihed county courts of common pleas. { 

The governor and judges al?o adopted the common law of Kngland and the 
British atatntea in aid thereof to the fourth year oE James I. 
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Barlj' io 1790, Qovernor St. Clnir oune to Kaakaskia nod by proclamation, 
established St. Clair county, embraoinK all the territory within aline ritaniag 
from the moatb of the Obio river atoDK tbe Missiseippi and Illinois, to tbe 
tnontb of tbe Little Mackinnn creek, below Peoria, thence by a direct line to 
Pert Masaiao, thence by tbe Ohio to its mouth. * This bonndarj' enclosed all 
of the settlements withm the Illinois country. 

The couDtrj waa parcelled off into three judicial districts and the Governor 
appoiulei] as judiree of the courts of common pleas Jean Bapliste Barbean. 
John Edgar and John de Moulin. Oraud juries were impaneled and indict- 
ments returned. No appeal lay from these courts. 

U is said that the Governor found no little difficulty in finding men with 
quali Bent ions, as not one man in 60, could read or write. None oi them were 
lawyers. These juderes held tbe courts in each district at Ka^kaskia, Prairie 

Idu (tocher and Cahokia, and held office durinR the pleasure of Ibe Governor. 
sTbe Governor also appointed justices of Ibe peace for the county, with 
■risdietion in civil matters and with power to bold preliminary examinations 
Korimiual matters. No jury was allowed in these courts. 
RClie United Slates judges of the territory held their sessions at tbe seal of 
Hvernment. at Cincinnati or Chillicotbe, so tar from Illinois that an appeal 
Wild have tieeu impracticable, t 
■Jndge Turner, one of the territorial judijea, held a term in St. Clair county in 
WK, which is Paid to have been productive of more harm than good, and out ot 
Boame a ooatrnversy between this judf^e and (Jovernor St. Clair, which r«- 
mlted in tbe recall of tbe former, the division of St. Clair county, and tbe 
establiithment of Randolph county. Judj;o Synimes, another of Ibe (erntorial 
jadKei', came in ITlllf. and held court in both counties. 

All this time it in snid that courts were rarely convened and their sessiotis 
were marked liy an absence of order or decorum, t 
In 1795 Randolph county was set off from St. Clair and a court of oommoa 

HIeaF: establishea for it. which held four sessions each year. Governor 
eynolds says of the juiIkps appointed by the ^overumont that "they were 
^nd beaded and respectable men who had no pretension to legal leamiDfir, 
R were about similar to the best of our justices of the peace." Amon^i 
Me earlv judgeij we may name Sbadraoh Bond, who wm afterwards GotJ 
nor of tbe State, James Leman, William Whiteside. James Pigpott. JeaiTT 
rPerry, Nicbolas Jarrol, Georire Achison. James Edcar, William Morrison 
„nd Robert Reynolds, father of John Reynolds, who was afterwards judge of 
thn Hupreme Court and Oovornor of tbe State. 

ThiH court hml a coiumon taw jurisdiction similar to our circuit courts. 
Justii'cs of the pence were also appointed for the new county. J 

.T.ihn Hay was appniuted by Governor St. Clair, in 1799, clerk of the court 
at Cabokia. This office, with other reapouaible positions, be eonlinued to 
hold, 6rBl at Cahokin and afterwards nt Belleville, by different appointments 
lection, until his death io 1843. |{ 

tliLWOIS AS A PART OP THE TERSITORr OF INDIANA. 

Qliouin formed h part of tbe territory of Indians for Ibe period of eight 
,irs. Dnriug that lime, probably about IBOl, an act was passed by tbe ter- 
forial legislature creating, or perhaps more correctly stated, perpetuating, 
# Judicial system of the old northwest territory, which provided for tbe ap- 
^nlment of justices uf the peace for each county, by the Governor, with a 
mitfld jurisdiction in civil matters and also made tbera conservators of the 
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Court! of common plea* were ornanized in eaofa coonly. the three jndfresto 
bo appointAd and commissioned bv tbe GoTernor for and dnriof trood be- 
batior, wbose compeoBatioa was 12.60 per da?- I<s jarisdictiua ws both 
eivil and cnminal, hnving also jurisdiction in prubnie mailers. Tlie name 
Ian created a supreme uourt to be beld at th«i capitaJ of the territory, Vin- 
esDnes, twii^e a year. Its JDrisdicliou waa obiefly appellate. 

Ttiia oondition of the territorial jnriediatioD soatinaed antil 18DB, when tlie 
tanitory of IllinoiB had a separatee.— 
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thereafter he commiiaioned a saffieient number of iuslieea of the peaoe. The 
Governor, Ninian Edwards, also came in June following, and, with the ter- 
ritorial judges, re-enacted tbe laws of the Indiana terntory, so far as ap- 
plicable, t 

John Rice Jones, a native oE Wale!!, came to Kaskaekia with QoTemor St. 
Clair, and was the first practicine lawj^er resident in Illinois. He, after many 
years' residence and praotice, settled in Missouri, and died there a member 
of the enpreme court of that state. He was tbe father of George W. Jones, 
once a United States Senator from Iowa. Up to as late a date as 1803 none 
of the profession joined Mr. Jones other than Messrs. M.KggiD and Darnell. I 

John J. Crittenden, afterwards so noted as a representative of the Stale of 
Kentnchy in the United Stales Senate, was appointed b; President Madison 
Attorney General of the letritory of Illinois, alone with the appointiut^nl of 
Oovemor Ninian Edwards and Jude:es Jesse B. Thomas, William Sprigs and 
Alexander Sluftrt.l 

Whether Mr. Crittenden accepted tbe appointment or not, oar histories do 
■ot inform us, bat ns his snecessor was soon thereafter appointed, it is prob- 
able that he did not, 

Oovemor Edwards was chosen to his place from a poeition which bt' held 
npon the supreme court of Kentucky, and was eminent in alt those <]uulities 
demanded fur his position as tbe bead of tbe embryo State. He was lenrued 
as a lawyer, and courtly in his manner. His taijk was no eaay one. lu 1S09 
the while population of tbe State was about 12,000, made op larKely >if the 
or'igio&l French inhabitantii, who constituted one-fourth ef this number, and 
of the immigrants from the states, « mixed populstioo of evi-ry variety of uu- 
lions n» to law and right. Besides this populati'm there werea large Dumber 
of Indians in every part of the 8tate, As late a^ 1814 it is said there were 
30,000 to 40,000 in this class.H 

With Governor Edwards also came Jesse B. Thomas. Alexander Staart and 
Obadiah Joiie». appointed by the President aa judires of the territory of IIU- 
nois. Joneii and Stuart s'lma thereafter resigDed. and tbetr places were Ailed 
by Stanley Qriswold and William SpHir^, and thUH uoDslitnted the terriinriBl 
federal court continued until the admission of the State inlSlH. 

The 'npreme or general conrt, as it was sometimes called, held by ibese 
federal judges, haJ concurrent original jurisdiction in all cases and mnlterB 
pertaining to real and perfwnal property, and exclneive jurisdiotion of the 
oigtier criminal oSeneeii nod in equity. It bad appellate jarisdiotion in all 
cases from inferior conrte.^ 

The courts of common pleas were also continued in service doiU I8IB, when 
six oireoit judges were appointed and continued in service until anpursuded 
by tbe State courts under the Constitution of 1818. 
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Of tli«ae fadaral jad|[eii, Judj^e Jasse B. Tbomna seema to have be«& the 
most oonspicaoos. After serviDfr the territory from 1809 to 1818, he vkb 
chosen presideat of the CoDveotiun nbiub formed the first ConBtitntioQ, Knd 
W&9 Bubaequeiitly elected to tLe United States Senate, and nt the eipirfttion 
of his term elected as his ono sueoessor. Id this position be w&s quite a. dia- 
tioKUJHhed member of the United Slates Senate, and the author of the "Mis- 
souri Compromise." 

Governor Ford, in his history, epeahs highly of the qualities of Jud(r« 
Thomas, and says that bis mutto was: "Nu wan oan be talked doirn with 
loud, bold words: bat anv man might be whispered to death." 

Jesse B. Thomas, Jr., the nephew of Judge Thomas, becameamemberof the 
Supreme euurt in 1S43, nhiob position he held until the adoption of the Con- 
stitntiuD of 1S18. 

With no ohauge id its Eieoutive, and few ohaneea in other territorial offi- 
cers, the territory increased in population and wealth marvellously from 1609 
to UilS, whan ihe State, with what we know as the Coastitntion of 1818, wai 
admitlod into the union of siateH. with a eovemment modelled after the 
Auiuricau fashion ot uomoion wealths, in which piovisiom were made tor the 
three departments of i;overnment~tbe legislative, the exeaative and the jn- 



'hfl population of the State at this time was 34,62 
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The Brat Qonstitution of Illinois provided for a Supreme Court to consist of 
a chief justice and three aasooiates, to be ohoaeQ by a joint vote of the Qea- 
tral Assembly and oommissioned by the Qovsrnor; and also for snob inferior 
courts OS the General Assembly should from time to time ordain and esiab- , 
lish. it also provided that those judfces first uhosen to the Supreme Court,.J 
should only bold their offices until the first legislative session afterJ 
January 1. 1824. 

The eoQrt, as first ubosen and organiKed. consisted of Chief Justice Joseph 1 

lillips, and Thomns C. Browne; John Reynolds and William P. Faster, 

Violates. 

lodge Phillips bad been a captain in the regular army and after his resif^- 

tion of that office, became the Secretary of State for the Territory of Illi- 

noie; bein^ a lawyer and a man of hi^h order of talent, he was ohosen to be 
Chief Justice. He held this office until July 4, 1822, when be resigned to be* 
oome a candidate for the office of Qovornor, affainsl Edward Coles. He was 
unsunceesfnl in this contest and Ford says iu kia Hi^itory of Illinois, ("), waa 
so disappoiuted that hit ai once left the State in disgust and ever afterward 
resided in the Stale of Tponessee. Only eleveu cues ueeided during the 
term of office of Judge Phillips are reported, xo he can hardly be said tu bave 
established a reputation as a jurist. Hi.t ab-eitue from tiie first t^rm is 
noted. None of the opinions in the cases disposed of dn ring his term nre 
shown to have been prepared by him. 

Judge Browne, who was also a candidate for ifovernor at the election of 
1822, held his position upon the supreme bench until the reorganuaiiun of 
the court under the constitution of 1848, thirty years. 

Judge John Reynolds, one of the first associates, i^ spoken of by John 
Moses in bis History of Illinois, (t) as a man of great learning, familiar with 
the Oreek, French and German languages. thouKb be afleoted and made use 
of the language of the common people. Ha remained a member of the court 
until th(i close of bis term in 18^. nod was chosen governor of llliaoie 
in 1830. 

State of 



the 



Governor Reynolds was eccentric, but performed services for the 
le greatest value, especially as a hiatoriao. 
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Judge Foster, oat of those chosen in 1818, to the supreme bench, 

to have created a rery desirable reputation. Governor Ford says of him, {") 
"That he was almost a total stranger in the oountry: he was a great rascal, 
but none knew it then, he havine been a citizen for about three weeks tiefore 
his electiou. He was no lawyer, never havioK studied or practiced law, bat 
was a man of winning and polished manners and was withal a very gentle- 

inly ewindler from the north part of Virginia. He was aaeigned to hold 
coarts on the Wabash, and fearful of exposing his otter incompetency never 
went near any of them. In the conrse of one year he resigned his high office, 
but took care first to pocket bis salary, and removed from the State. He 
afterwards bacame a noted swindler." 

I New Yorker, but no relation what- 
Minted by the Governor to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Chief Justice Phillips, and served until 1S25. 

Judge Foster having resided in 1819, Judge William Wilson was appointed 
to the vacancy, which position he filled with honor until 1S48, a period of 29 

The work of ibis early court is preserved to us in the First Illinois, or 
Breese Roporls, and besides serving its judicial purpose, is an important 
part of the history of the State. 

The court as above constituted, was held for the first two years al the old 
French capital Ea?kaskia, though the government, in all its departments bad 
entirely passed from the control of the ancient inhabitants, the names indica- 
ting their participntion, rarely appearing, except as liligants. 

The court in 1820 followed the capital of the State to Vandalla, where it 
wa« held uDtil 1839, when it ajtain followed the capital, in its migrations, 
this time to the permanent capital city, Sprinsfleld. 

One of the curiosities of the early court as seen in Breese's Reports, (t) ia 
that while the cour) from 1822 to 1824 was constituted of four members, yet 
Chief Justice Thomas Reynolds and Associate Justice John Reynolds, did all 
the bnainess; at lenst all the opinioDs rendered daring that lime, except an 
opinion of three lines by Jostice Wilson, to which there was a dissenlinfr 
opinion by Justice John Reynolds, of 13 lines, were written and delivered by 
the two Reynolds judges. I 

Jndge Thos. Reynolds served on the court nntil 1825. In 1828 he emigrated 
to Missouri, and wnn, in 1840, elected governor of that state. 

The constitution of 1818 orovided that the supreme judges should hold 
circuit coarts, and these judges did until the reorganixation of the court in 
1825, when the court was reorganized by the Governor and legislature, with 
William Wilson as ohieMnsliee, and Thomas C. Browne, Samuel D. Lock- 
wood, and Theophilus W. Smith, as associate justices. 

This session of the General Assembly also created Ave circuits and elected 
aacircait judges, John Y. Sawyer, Samuel McRoberta, Richard M.Young, 
James Ball, and J. O. Wattles, with salaries of 9600 each, the supreme 
judges getting tSOO each. $6,400 a year in all. 

The public sense of a wise economy was so shocked at this piece of what 
aeemed reckless eitravngatiee, that the neit General Assembly repealed all 
of the circuit judges, except Judge Young who held court in the northwest- 
ern part of the State, out ot ofllce, and assigned to the four supreme jiidges 
und to Judge Young, the work of holding the circuit court. 

There may be more merit in the complaint of the people which caused this 
piece of legislation than would appear upon a simple statement of the casa, 
when we say that only 45 oases came before tbe supreme court during the 
time intervening between 1825 and 1827. 
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f Tha baeiness d( tbo eirenil ooart waa trsaaaoted by the fonr supreme jadRes 
d one circait jiidve, Young, fur ei^hl years nud until 1835, when anutber 
i wan pHtiaed providinK for oigfat ciri^uit judges to be ohoien by tbe people, 
t By nn act passed Feb. 10, 1^1, {*) all of these ctnsait judges, or those 
Boaen in their places, were repealed out of office. Thexanienct provided tor 
Jfid ailtled five more judfces to ibe supreme eourt and assiKued the uiue 
jodKCs lo the circuit work in addiiion to holdiUE two terms each year of the 
supreme court. 

Siduey Breeze, ThomaH Ford, Walter B. Soatea, Samuel H. Treat, aud 
Stephen A. Doogtas were chosen lo fill up the court as reorganized, t 

Tbe new judifos at once took their places upon the beach, and, with tbe 
court as thua uuuatituled, the judicial business of the State, boih niii onus 
and appellate, was transacted until the adoption of tbe constitution of t»48. 

Changea in the personnel of tbe cnarl took place. Judge Thomas Ford 
was elected Quvernor in Auguai, 1842. when Jadga John D. Caton, formerly 
a circuit judge, was appointed in bis place. Jndge Sidney Breesa was 
oboaeii United States senator in 1843, and James Semple was chosen to suo- 
(leedbim. SoJudire Stephen A. Douglas waa likewise chosen United States Sen- 
ator in 1847. and Jesse B. Tbomas, Jr., was chosen as his successor. Judge 
Theopilus W. Smith, uhosco to the supreme bench in 1825, resigned Deo. 
26, t&42, and was succeeded by Richard M. Youug, formerly a circuit judge, 
who was chosen in hie place. James Shields also a circuit judge, was chosen 
tbe pinca of Judge Semple, who resiirned. The term of appoint- 
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ment uC Judge Caton having expired, John M. 
place and, on tbe death of Judge Kobinsou, i 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 

Of the names here given tbe reader will recognize many who for many 
years afterwards, flffured very prominently in our State history. SaAeti 
Thomas Ford served the State na Governor with the greatest fidelity, and at 
his death left an unpublished history of the State which has since beea pub- 
lished and is held in the highest esteem. 
Jadge Sidney Breese, after having served his country in the United States 
male one term, durlog whiuh service be wm most prominent in the move- 
9nt which resulted in the building of the Illinois Central railroad, and in the 
impletion of the railroad to the PaciQc ocean, again took up tbe judicial 
rvice, as one of the circuit judges of the State, from which position he was 
Bgiun, in ltl57, chosen lo the Supreme Court, where he served with the ap- 
proval of the whole Stale until bis death, June 27, 1878, He was one of the 
longest, in years, of service, upon the bench, of any man in our history. He 
served the State in a judicial capacity under its three constitutions— 1918, 
1870, 
Jndge Breese wa'i a eonsin of Samnel Breese Morse, tbe inventor of Ihe 
agnetio telegraph, and both were descendants from an officer of the British 
'tny aod navy, who came to this country and died in New York, in colonial 
times. 1 

James Shields was chosen Senator in place of Jndge Breese, perhaps more 
on account of milltat^ service and a wound he received in the Meiican war, 
than on account of bis merits. It was said b;r Justin Butterfield, a wilty law- 
yer, in speakiiy; of the event of this senatorial election, "The ball ihat went 
clear through Shields, without hurting him, or even leaving a scar, killed 
Breese, a thousand miles away." 

Judge 3amnel H. Treat, chosen in 1841 to the supreme bench, was then a 
young man jnst commencing to practice in the central part of the Sfali-. At 
the reorganisation of the Supreme Court under the constitution ot 1848, Jndge 
Trnat was again elected to tiiat position where he served nnlil 1855 when he 
wu appointed by Ibe President of the United States to be district judge in 
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the Federal ooart tor Ihe sDQthern district of IlliooiB. In this pasilion ha 
■erred with distiniraishfid ability uDtil March 27, 18S7, when he died after a 
service as a iudRe ia the Illiuois courts of 48 years. 

Judt;e Slephea A. DodkIos, whoM fame as a Btalesmati makes it unneces- 
sary to i-omment upon bis career, served in the United States Senate from 
1849 uatiJ the year ISOl, wbes he died, greatly to tb« regret, not only of bis 
coastitaency, bot of tbe entire nation. It may be intoresliaK to say here that 
bis Srst cKse in our Saprome Conrt, of which in 1841, he beaame a member, 
was at the December term, 1835, when as State's atlorney, be represented 
tbe people of the Slate in a case which went up from Morean comity. Ho 
bUo, at the same teriu, appeared as attorney in an nnofBcinl capacity. 

Jnd^ Richard M. Young was first elected Circuit Jndse in 1825, for tbe 
Fifth circuit, which embraced all of the State to the north of the Illinois 
river. By re-elections he held this position until 1836, wben be was chosen 
United States Senator for a term of six years. Aft«r tbe expiration of this 
terra he was chosen, as above xtated, a Jadge of the Supreme Court. 

Jiidfte Vounfc performed the duties of Circuit Jud);e when he was compelled, 
in tbe discharge of bis duty, to travel from his residence in Qniuov, to Otta- 
wa, Galena and Chicago, on borsebaok. when lite country afforded neither 
ronds nor bridges. 

Jndge James Shields, to whom reference has been made, waa id 1849. 
elected lo the United Slates Senate in the place of Judsa Breese as baa been 
stated above. He was subsegnently a major general in the Federal army 
during tbe war of tbe rebellion, after which he was chosen as United States 
Senator from both the states of Missonri and Minnesota. 

<1udge Samnel D. Iiockwood was elected to tbe Supreme Court by the Leg- 
inlalare in 1S24, and failbfully performed the duties of the position until me 
adaption of the constitution in 1848. Before this preferment be was Seors- 
tary of State and Attorney General, and was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1847. His duties as a judge much of the time required him to 
hold tbe courts of tbe SpringSeld circuit, where were employed tbe most emi- 
nent lawyers of tliB State, aa wall US lo travel tbroiiab many of the newer 
coantie>i. After his retirement b'j was clioicn troileo ot tli« lands of the [ili- 
boIm Centra! railroad, and his name appeitr^ upon ini>re deeds (or Illinois 
lands than that of any other man. Moses, in his history, says of him, "No 
mau stood higher in respect lo purity of character, sound judgment and emi- 
nent abilitv.'' (*} He lived locg at Jacksonville and afterwards al Balavia, 
where be died April 'i3, 1874. 

Governor Ford says in his bistorv, (t) "Tbe judges in early times in Illi' 
nois were gentleroen ol eousiderable learning and muuh good sense and beld 
tbeir courts mostlv in log bouses or in tbe bar rooms of taverns, fitted up 
with a temporary oeucb for tbe judge and chairs or benches for tbe lawyers 
and jurura. Mueb has been said by s-^me of our local hisiorians in derogation 
of the learning and ability of the men Qlliug those positions in early times, 
and funny stories told of their evasion of judicial duties to avuid'^making 
enemies; bui tbe untarnished record for learning and rectitude left by them 
in their report of cases must forever secure their memories against these im- 

Kacbments. Judge Thomas Reynolds would have ranked respectably at any 
r in the United States." t 

Tbe reason underlying the reorganization of the supreme court in 1841 , aa 
above set forth, is given by Governor Ford in his history (() as due to a 
snspicioQ on the part of tbe dominant party that a case Iben pending before 
the supreme court, involving the right of an aonaluraliEed ciliien to vote at 
tbe approacbing election would be decided adrernely to the dominant party. 
"This uffalr," says Governor Ford, "made it desirable that tbe supreme 
court should be snpplied nitb a innjoritv favoring a decision in favor of un- 
natnralited foreigners as voters at the elections in Illinois." So the aot 
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AiuoQE tbe most difficult matters the early oourla were called apon to d9< 
cide were the many qneslions involviuf; eranta of Und made to iodividafils, 
by the diflereiit KDveromeiilB wbich had held jurisdictiou over IlliuoiB siooe 
the first settlement of the Frenoh. This work whs bv nu tneana Tully eom* 
pleted by these early oourts, for, since the cslBhlisbment of the supreme 
UDurt ot llllDoiK, as its reports of adjudicated cases show, this has been a not 
inoonatderable aouroe of litigutioQ, and may uoutinue so to be nnlesa quieted 
by our limitation InnB, * 

The want of tinffiuieot Jails, or in moat oounties. of any jails whatever, was 
a K Teat evil in thotte early tim«N. ''For thii Qrst ten years of tbe State." 
HA.Vs Brown in h\» history of Illinois, "I do not recollect of bnt one jail that 
would bold a criminal at^aiual the law. and th»t was at Belleville," The 
offender oould tiot be detained to uwail trial and the anoertainty of the leKcl 
puoisbmeDt ot criminals led to the formation of bands of regnlatora, who od* 
miuistured oertain and speedy justice. 

As has been aaid above, the volume ot reports prepamd by Sidney Breesa, 
the first reporter of the t^upreme Conrt. was published in 1831; printed by 
U«b»rt K' FleminKi Charter ntreet. Kaakaskin. and contained 336 paueg. The 
reporter said in his preface that it was "submitted with great diffidence." 

The constitution of 1848. provided for the division of the State into three 

grand divisions, in eaeb of whit^h one Bnprerae judge should be elected, the 
r)>l terms of office to be determined by lot, and after that the term to be nine 
years. It also priivided for the boldioK of one term of Ibis court in each ot 
these Krand divisious eaeb year. The law subseqaently fised tbe bounds of 
these diviKiDDs and tbe places of boldintt the courts, as nl Mt. Vernon, 
Sprinefleld and Ottawa. The December term. 1848, the first term held under 
the oonslitution ot thai year, was held at Mt. Veruou. 

The courts of Illinois, like all other human courts, are now and always have 
been, as free from tbe banefol lufluouoeH of human passions as those of other 
pennies, and probably no more so. Party politics has its inntn);s. and the 
pull of party favorites has not at all times been absent from onr bi|rl>eBt 
courts. Conepienously true was this condition of thines in our Supreme 
Court abont the year 1840, when the good Governor Carlin desired to replace 
an old office holder in the position of Secretarr of State with one of his own 
way of thinkinjt, as to the relative valae of WhiK and Democratic ooanselB. 
He claimed the riifht of removal as his. in the case of tbe Secretary of Stats. 
His nominee beiDn refused poaaeseion of tbe office, bronKbt suit for the office 
and its emoluments, and was refused the position by a strictly party vote of 
tbe members of the court, where a majority of Iba members were Whigs, and 
unfriendly to Democratic aspirauta to office. This faot, when discovered by 
the Democratie majority of the State, made a reconstmetion of tbe court 
necessary in view ot a question then pending in the conrt, or likely to be 
broueht before it, ns lo the rigbt of unnaturalized fornignera to vole at elec- 
tions in this State. With three Whigs and but one Democrat ia the court, it 
became certain that 10,000 Democratic votes would be ruled out at the next 
election, which might (change tbe vote of the State. 

A bill was introduced into tbe Legislature aboliebiog the offictH of the nine 
eiruuit judge* and providing for the addition of five jndgvs to tbe Supreme 
Court, who, with those already upon that bench, shonld hold tbe circnit courts, 
in addition to the work of the Supreme Court. Of I'ourse the measure was 
somewhat revolntionaryi but the necessity for its peasaiie wan npon the ma- 
jority, and it passed and wag approved by tbe Governor. Thus the conrt, 
""'"'"'■ — ' """mbers, was of a composition to do to tbe toreien 
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It ■■ DOt the purpoae here lo oritiolH any one'H motive or nction, bat rather 
to detail A portion of tbb hintory of our eoartn. 

Two of the tDemliern oF our Sapreme Court have been treated to eoine ez- 
pdrienue undor the ulaune uf tiia aonntitulioii, wbkh provides for the removal 
of judnes ot the cnnrt by impesnhRient. 

Jcidtr« TtieophiluH W. Smitli, who became a member of the cuart ia the 
jFtinr 182r>, broiisbt doffn opcm bin bend onouKb of oppiiBition in eieht yentsot 
■erTic« (o pmvoka Rhiirveit of mnlpractioe nnd corruption in office at the handa 
of the lower houao of the Generaf Aaaembly, which were duly bronuht before 
th" Hitnate, mt the hiffb (tuurt ot impoAchmetit, at the sesBion of 1832. Benja- 
min Mills, Jolin T. Slaart, Jnmee Seniplo, Murray McConnel and John 
Douirhurty, prosecuted npoQ the part ot the houHe, and Judcre Smith waa de- 
fencind by Bidney Breene, Tbuma-) Ford and Iticbard M. Young. The trial 
iMrted for more tnaa a month nod reoulted in nn acqaittal, less than a major- 
ity of twu-tfairde votinic for a conviction. 

The other proiiecation wan ioHtitiited by the Hoase of Represent at ives 
ajiainst Judge Tboma* C. Browne, who was one of the first judges chosen in 
iSlB. and in spite of moch opposition remained upon the bencn until legislated 
out of otflue by the constitution of 1818. An anthority says of him. that 'He 
WB« kind Ptnd enntlemanly in his deportment, and friendly to all. but pos- 
■eised no leK&rattainmenle. and was utterly unBt for the hiifh and reeponsi' 
bib posltiOQ which he oceupied." In short, that be was simply incompetent. 
At tun HORiiion of lti42 three oharge-H of inuumpetency were presented tn the 
Senate against this jadare of 'ii years service upon the highest court 
of the State, who had twice been chosen by the Oovornor and General Aa- 
mmblv. by tbti Houye of Representatives represented by Thomas Drnrnmond, 
H. C. Hem^istead, Thompson Campbell and A. L. Holmes. The Senate, how- 
«ver, declined to examine the charges. * 

Undar tbe constitution of 1818, judges were suspected of political bias, so, 
to place thooi above any such influeiicBS, the constitution of 1848 fixed a day 
for tha election of supreme and oiruuii judgus apart from the election of other 
offloeri. This precantino was also followed by the framers of the constitu- 
tion of 1870. The measure seemed to be effective for 26 yean* or more, bot 
for morn than a (juarlnr ot a uentiiry ^inee then and up to this time politics 
han held control in all judicial elections in the State, no judge, of whatever 
grade, having been chosen during that time, except as the nominee of a party 
nnnventinn. It cannot be said, however, that the quality uf our judiciary 
ban eullored. 

Under the constitution of 1848, which provided for a Supreme Court of 
three jiidgoa, one lo be chosen from each of the three grand divisions, and for 
oircuit judgos, one for eaeh circuit. Judge Lyman Trumbull was chosen from 
the first, or Nonthern ^rand diviMon, Jndse Samuel H. Treat from the sec- 
ond or central grand division, and Jndge John D. Caton from the third or 
northern graud divixion, at the election of September 4, 1848. Judge Trnm- 
bnll n>«igned in 1863. He was succeeded by Judee Walter B. Scaten. the 
same year, and be in tnrii was, in 1S67, euucf^eded by Judge Sidney Breese, 
who ramniuud in (hia position until his death in 1878. 

Judge Treat, upon bis resignation in 185S, was, the same year sacceeded 
by Judge O. C. fftinner. and be in 1858 by JudKe P. H, Walter, who served 
until hla death in 1S7U. Judge Caton, after a lone iiervice upon boihbeac.hes, 
resigned in 18tU, whnn for a tew months, bis place was ably filled by Judge 
Corydon Beokwith; but at the elet^tion of that year Jud^ C. B. Lawrence 
was cbttKeu ituocoiitor. He filled the position one term of nmo years. 

Ot lh» judge* nhovn named as chosen under the constitution of 1848, 
Judge* Walker and Lawrence were in office at the adoption of ihe constitn* 
lion nf 1)^ and went not diiiplacnd by it; but to their nnmber were ailded 
that yean with Judge Braexo, whose term expired by limitation, with thi* 
(sunlit tit i»n under which he was chosen, Jodgea John M. Soott, WUliam K. 

I Bur. br J. C. Coukltiii. ic. 
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^llUler, Anthouy ThorDton &nd Benjamin R. Sheldon, who oonslitnted 
P Uttpreme Oonrt, made larger in nambera by the addition of the tour last 
named, by the new constitution. 

ThesH (gentlemen, with their succesBors in o£Qee, have fully sustained the 
hieh position in public ostoem won by the court before they oame to the 
bench, besides winnini; new laurels for the individuals, ohosea from time to 

The work of this oonrt since 1818 ia shown by 193 Tolnmes of its reports, 
which, on account o( the hieb vharncter of their tegal literatnre, give to the 
court a poBilirin amonR tiimilar bodies, second to none. 

The student of these reports will be struck by the i^eat diversity in ttw 
cbariicter of the questions decided by the court, comparing: the earlier with 
the later periods of its bwtory. In the earlier history ol the State, say up to 
1S5D. few quBBtione, save sucu only as mivht be expected to tirise in a purely 
rural community, came before the court for cousideratiou. Since then ersat 
railroad corporations have built 10.000 miles of railroads, and manufaeturinic 
and mining enterprises have spread to every county. Litigation in the court 
well shows the cbanged character of the populations and industries, if noth- 
iuK else indicated it. The great questions involved under our drainage, 
transporation, manufacturing, banking and commercial statutes, ahnust un- 
known to the earlier court, have been met and satisfactorily settled by this 
oonrt. 

Since July 1, 1877. the appellate work of our system of oonrts ha*, within 

Srescribed bounds, been shared with the Supreme Court, by four Appellate 
ourts, made up by the assignment, by the Supreme Court, of three circuit 
judges to each Appellate Court. These courts have met public expectation 
m toe relief they have given to the work of the Supreme Court, and their 
work is shown in the 06 volumes of their reports, already given to the public. 

Under the constitution ot IBIS, and until that of 1848. the probate work of 
the people was entrusted by statute to one court of probate, a court of re- 
cord, held by what the law at first styled a "judge of probate," chosen by the 
Qenernl Assembly, and later by a "probate justice," which olUcer was ooth 
judge and clerk. 

Under the coastitutiuD ot 1848 and continued under thai of 1870, there w„ 
estobliahed as a part ot the judicial eystem, a county court in each county, ' 
having a judge and clerk to which original probate jurisdiction was given. 
Under all of the coustitutions. justices of the peace have been provided for, 
either speoifloaliy or inferentially. 

No history, or what purports to be a history ot our judiciary, is complete 
which fails to meulion, with approving commendation, the names of many 
emineut men who have served upon the circuit bench of our State with an 
ability and 6dotity which would have done honor to an English bench or to 
any bench drawing its precedents and traditions tram the English judiciary, 
yet who Failed to reach stations upon the supreme or appellate bench, where 
their work would have attracted general attention, so as to have given them 
a place in State history. 

The limits ot this eesay are too restricted to permit geuefol notice of theae 
men, yet for its credit a few names must be mentioned. 

David Davis, the first to be chosen judge of the eighth circuit, extending 
from the Illinois river to the east line of the State, under the constitution of 
1848. served thereon under what was always practically the uDanimous choioe 
of the people, until his elevation to the Supreme Federal Bench, in 1S(B, 
which position he resigned in 1877 tor a seat lu the Federal Senate- He was 
the closest Friend to Abraham Lincoln, and it was while traveling this circuit 
that a mutual and lasting friendship was formed. 

Justin Harlan was chosen by the General Assembly as early as 1835 to hold 
" s court in the fourth circuit, including Vermilion county ou the north, and 

" ' e eonnty on the south. He was one of the judges repealed out ot offloe 
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served nntif 1873. He was eceeotric and a 



1848. Jnthi 
public favorite. 

Charles Emiaersoa became jadge of the sevealeenth circuit in 1853, which 
position he held until 1867, whealie volantarijv withdrew and passed Ihe re- 
mainder of his life in retirement. He was Bucn as wonld have done honor to 
any conrt of the civilized world. 

Stephen T. Logan was one of those chosen to be circuit jadges in 1B35, and 
performed his work in the first eircnlt, includint; PiJce coant; on the west and 
SanKamon on the east. He held office two years, at a salary of 1600 per 
year; an act of forbearance wbiob entitled him to high credit when we con- 
sider his eminence as a lawyer. 

Joseph E. Gary, elected as a judtre of the snperior court of Chlcaeo in 1863, 
stitl holds the place after B term of service of over 38 years, ten of which 
were devoted to the work of the Appellate Court of the first district. He is 
looked up to as a leader in legal learning the State over. 

John Pearson, chosen judge of the seventh circait in 1837, held office until 
November. 1840, when he resigned in time not to fall ander the repealing act 
of 1811. His circuit included the county of Cook with other counties from the 
Wiaoonsin line south half way to the Ohio river. Chicago was coming into 
existence then enough to make two terms of court of a week each, necessary 
in each year. The Chicago lawyers and Judge Pearson did not work bar- 
monioasly, making the celebrated leading case of "The People of the State of 
Illinois, upon the relation of William Tealevg. John Pearson," necessary. (*) 
Judge Pearson was a picturesque oharaoter. He died some years since in 
Danville, at a great age. 

Judge L. Oliver Davis of the Danville circait was elected to the bench in 
1861, bud served five years; afterwards in 1873. when he was again elected 
and served until 18%, much of the time npon the Appellate Bench. He left a 
record which does honor to the bench of Illinois, both for high char&oter and 
for great learning. 

Judge William H. Bnyder of the Belleville circuit first came to the bench 
in 1857, and continued to perform the duties of his difficult position most of 
the time until 1801. Judge Snyder was a son of Adam W. Snyder, a promi- 
nent character in the politics of oar State, and himself a promiuent Bgure in 
State history. 

Judge George Manierre of Chicago, will long be remembered on account of 
his connection with the circait conrt of Cook county, when Ihe city of Chi- 
cago was first assuming metropolitan airs. He serveti from 1855 to 1863, tlie 
sole judge for the work in Cook county circuit court. 

Jnd^e Silas Bryan of the Salem circuit, besides being the father of a 
prominent presidential candidate, gained great prominence for himself as a 
wise and conscientious jurist from 1861 to 1873 

Judge David M. Woodson of the Jacksonville circait deserves a high place 
among the nisi priue judges of the State. For most of the time from I84S to 
ISG7 he held the courts of that circuit and well deserved the confidence of the 
people. 

Likewise. Judge Cyrus Epler, of the same eirenil. from l8Td to 1897, a per- 
iod in leni^tk of time exceeded by some of those above named, but not in the 
high character of his high services. He has well sustained the reputation of 
Ihe college town for learned judges and lawyers. 

This paper must of necessity 'omit the particular mention of the names of 
the euineol altornevs who from time to time filled the office of AttorDey 
General, and as such were an imporlant part of the Sunreme Court. Many 
o( tbem fiaally oeoupied places upon Ihe judiciary or otaar high positions in 
the State. We may mention briefly the names of Daniel P. Cook, afterward* 
I member of Congress, William M ears, Samuel D. Lockwood, Jame* Tnr- 

->S, George Forquer, Jamea Serople, afterwardi a Snprome Judge and a 
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B Senator, Ninian W. Kdwarda, U. F. Linder, Je§s4 B. Thooiaa, 

. ^jataa, George W. Olney. Wiokliffa Kitchel. Josiali Laraborn. Ed- 

inrd 0. Baker, Jatnea A. MeDougai, and DAviii B. Camphell. Both Buber 
ftiiil ML-Oougal were afterwards members of the Federal sennle. 

lu tlijtt paper so far no notice has been taken of those judges of the federal 
conrte held for the State since its admission, but wbose names are among Ibe 
hifrhest upon our roll of judges. 

First the name of John McLean, that eminent Ohioan, who as a judge of 
the supreme federal court, came here to bold the circuit oourts under federal 
law in connection with the district judges, occupies the highest position. 
With him sat Nathaniel Pope, from ISIB to imi. aopointed in ISIS the drst 
district judge of the district of Illinois. He served until his death in 1850. 
when be was succeeded by Judge Thomas Drummond, whose name is second 
to none. Judge Drummond served the whole Stale aatil the division into ibe 
northern and southern districts, when he was assigned to the northern dis- 
trict at Chicago, and Judge Treat was appointed to the southern district. 
Snbseqaentlj on the appointment of Judge Drummond to Ibe higher offlue of 
judge of the federal circuit court. Judge U. W. Blodgett was appoinled 
district judge at CbieaKo. The death of Jndge Treat in 18S7 made whv for 
the appointment of Judge W. J. Allen, and at bis death Judge J Otis Hum- 

Ehrey was recently chosen his successor. Judge Kohlsaat also filled the 
snob in the northern district to succeed Judge Peter Qrosscup, who was 
appointed to succeed Blodgelt, resigned. 

We have thus briefly traced the development of the third branch of civil 
eoverumect from the pious and gentle sway of the loue missionary priest in 
the wilderness of Illinois, at the center of the American continent, amid the 
anarchy and savagery of the untutored heathen, to the fully unfolded and 
developed court, the ideal of civilisation in its present state of advancement, 
for the settlement of controversies amoDg men. We have seen how simple 
forms of simple men have given way to the technicalities of the law of civil- 
ized men, and in bo rollowing Ihis progressive march of the court maohinerf, 
we have seen an humble French mission develop into a state, third in popula- 
tion in the American Kepublic. A century since Illinois was but a colony, 
with the aboriginal title attached lo all of its soil, while today it is an empire 
of 5.000.000 people, witbuntold wealth. What, we may well ask, willdevelop 
duriag another century in its laws, its courts and its wealth. 
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THE BISHOP HILL COLONY. 

Br QoQ. Blr*tD BIselow. 

write a, complete history of the Biahop Hill colony would require mway 
idreda of p^gea, nod it is not mj porpose to eater npon snoh n toak. 

What I sbal) nttempt to do will be to ^ive n brief outline of the orlgrin, 
growth and decay, of wbat may not be improperly called a humane, social 
and religioas, Kelt-eustainin^ instltntion, that was plantud, grew up and Unally 
decayed, ou the prairies of Northern Illinois. 

In the decade between 1S40 and 1850. important chanEos look place not only 

ith the KovernmentB but al^o nmong Ihu people of the uountries of Europe 
lying west of tbe gulf of Bothnia. 

,1d France a revolution was pending wbich. ere tbe otoge of the decade, 

ive Louis Phillippe from bis Ibrone. but it did not ftive to the tiountry a 

'''e i^oTBrnmeut. Nevertbelese, the condition. of affairs there did not par&- 

IbinhinK men of the school of Charles Foarier, and his coadjutors, but 

kept im investieatioe tbe needs of the laboring classes; inveotiuff the- 

ories and deviaing plans to better the condition of all such people. 

It ia a siagular fact Ibat nearly all of these tbinkera came to the oodoId- 
aion that tbe main hope of the future toiler lay in a community of property, 
ftnd that without it a laree portion of tbe race must inevitably fall back into 
a state of servitude. 

The views of the French Socialists spread to the east, as well as to the 
w^at. They found a lodgment in Sweden a^i well as in thia country, but ia 
that country they found an opposition that did not exist here. 

While Sweden was, and had been, a protestant conntry for nearly three 
hundred years, yet it mnst not be understood that the term "proteatant" had 
the same meaning to tbe penple of that country as it had to the people of this, 
for no Patrick Hnnrya were there to raise their voices and nse their influence 
against the establishment of ant/ system of religion Dy the governinent; on 
the contrary, in Sweden, long before the adoption of a constitntion by this 
country, a ayatem of religion was eatablisbed by the government, and the 
teachings of Martin Lather "of the pure evangelical doctrine or faith, aa 
declared in the original and unaltered confessions of Augsburg, as adopted 
and interpreted by the cunyention of Upsala, in the year 1593," were accord- 
ingly adopted. In ll'X a decree was promulgated, prohibiting all form^ of 
worship except those conducted in the regular established churches. This 
decree was modified by a Koyal letter or Jan. 9, 1822, which granted per- 
miaaion to gather in private houses, or in any other plaou the people might 
choose, Cor the purpose of worship, but upon conditions ibat such galheringa 
should not lake place during tbe time prescribed by the state chnrch forhold- u 
ing its services; Ijut during such time all were required to be proHeut, and J 
lake part in the services of that chnrch. 

The government was fully up with the people, in regard to tbe matter of 
freedom of worship, and few were called to an account for a breach of tbulaw 
in that regard, for many years after the promulgation ot the decree, and those 
who were prosecuted through the efforts of tbe State clergy, were set free by 
tbe king as soon as tbe matter was brought before him. It seems pretty 
clear that tbe people were satisfied with the religion in which they had been 
confirmed, until leaders arose who began to teach them that the doctrines of 
tbe State church, were not sufficient for a truly religious people, and at best 
were only human and therefore not worthy of credence. 

Among the leaders, were two men, who became important factors in n new 

religious awakening, ((or it was suoh). They were Jonas Olsen and Erie 

Janiien. Jonas Ulsen was born in the Parish of Soderala of Helsingland. a 

Province of Sweden, Dec. 18, 180U. of poor and lowly parentage. He saw. in 

irly life, his father otien while iotoxioated. abuse his mother, and be de- 

_jned to lend a lomperate life, although all around him, the habits of the 

iple, iDcluding tbe clergy, were of a bauobanalian cbaraoler. He had a 

™g desire to become eduuated but hia environments were anch as to tot- 
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bid its ([Taliflcatioti. He learned to read the catechism and hymn books of 
the church and sQoh otbei religious books as at that lime were procurable 
by a young man situated as be was. 

A<lt>r arriving at manhood, be became engrossed in religions subjects, and 
as he saw around him, a State olercj' dead, as it seemeil to him, to the spir- 
itual welfare, of those the clergy were supposed lo wateh over, bis sensibili- 
ties became quickened and he determined to aronse tbe mere formaltsts of 
the ohnrch from the lethargy, into which be believed they had fallen. 

As he bad been confirmed at tbe early age of 15, in the faith of tbe Estab* 
lished ehurch, he did not seek to undermine or overthrow it, but his attitude 
towards it was like that of John Wesley towards the Church of Eogiand. He 
ooald not undersland that tbe church was a place for repoiiie only, where the 
attendants sboald lay aside their donbts, and not obtrude them upon those 
who do not doubt. 

Uncultured aa be was he could not realize that to turn a church into s 
school of polemics, was certain to bring about a destruction of tbe church 
itself, and herein he was not unlike many other well meaning men, who have 
assumed that in the darkened ages of the past, lies the golden age oF trnth, 
morality and justice, and consequently seek for it in suob obscure quarters. 

While Jonas Olson was a man ot spotless character: a public juror ot the 
state, employed by tbe year to try cases of law under the Swedish judicial 
system, and while he had the respect of all wbo knew bim as a good man, 
still he attended galherings of sincere religioua persons like himself, where 
at private houses were discussed tbe questions whether the writings and doc- 
trines of Martin Luther were binding on tbe consciences of true Christians, 
and whether tbey were more than human writings, as well as kindred ques- 
tions, and particularly, whether it was not possible for men to become so 
fully sanctified in this life, that they could not possibly ba shnt out from a 
glorified life in the world to come. As might have been expected, tbe dis- 
cussion of such questions, by men who constantly read their Bibles, and be- 
lieved in a literal sense, all that they found stated therein, including tha 
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the holding of meetings, and begun not only to doubt, but to openly express 
their doubts, as to the sanctity of the State clergy, led tbe clergy to caus« 
the "heretics" to be arrested and prosecuted under the law, and accordingly, 
Jonas Olson and his brother, with other good men, were either arrested or 
kept in hiding, for, as the wives of the persecuted were in full sympathy with 
tbe views of their husbands, many were the devices resorted to by the good 
wiveS; to thwart the efforts of tbe officers and particularly of tbe State clergy 
in their attempt to root out the poison that had stealthily crept into tna 
church. 

It must be said, to the credit of tbe King of Sweden, that, although he waa 
the head of the ohorch, when he was appealed to for the remission of penal- 
ties against these people, his mercy was seldom denied. 

Jonas Olson may be said to have been tbe father of Devotionalism in Swe- 
den, but what bis particular doctrines of belief were it is not easy to deter- 
mine, and it is doubtful if he ever knew himself; but be was an upright man, 
a good citizen, and preached nearly to the time he died, in 1898. 

Eric Jan.'ien was a different type of man from Jonas Olson, He war bora 
Doc. 19, 180S, in Bisbopskulla parish, Uppland, Sweden. His father was tbe 
owner of a small farm, and was a moderately tbrifly man. Eric was not 
favored with an education beyond the religious instruction required by the 
Established church. He believed himself born a rtiligious leader, and nature 
had endowed him with a rare gift of eloquence and the power to sway large 
bodies of men, After experieucing what he believed to be n miracle, he 
turueil his whole power and strenglli into religious chaunele. The Bible < 
the otily book he cared for. and he became a constant render and earnest 
pounder of it. His services as a preacher and eipoundnr of theScripta.., 
were in constHut demand, and bis sermons are said to have been almost in; 
terminable in length, and yet the people listened to him gladly. He atlribati 
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the noes and BuSeriaes of the people to & Uok of religioas faith, and as to 
the Eat&blisbed churafa he reckoned the faith of it dead. He seems to have 
watered Id bin own religioaa views for some time, and if ever ho came to 
any deQnite concluBioa as to wbat they wore, in so far &a theological doc- 
tritiea were coacemed, he carried the knowledge of them to bis gr9.\e, witti- 
out making it known even to bis followers. Of ono thing be might be, and cf r- 
tairily was. sure, and that was the punishmenla he received, at the insligaliou 
of the clergy of the Established churoh, wore cruet and brutal in the ex- 
treme, and that ha bad done nothing to merit anv puQisbmeot, for he ooa- 
sidered it no crime to meet with his followers, in the open roads and streets, 
and publicly burn the books and writings of the leading ofKoials of the State 
church, which the poor people had paia for, and then owned, and which they 
believed were detrimental to their true religious welfare. 

In his pilgrimage through parts of Sweden he met with Jonas Olson, aod 
the two became warm friends, since each was working to the siune end. 
Their followers rapidly increased in numbers, and while the most of them 
were poor, there were no persons among them of bad habits or character; all 
were industrious and frugal. 

Having caught a glimpse of the teaohinga of the French aociatists, and on 
Qomparing them with lives of the early Christians as they read of them in 
their Bibles, and fally realizing that Iney conld not remain in Sweden and 
enjoy their simple religion unmolested b^ the State uleigy> they concluded 
to leave iheir homes and the land of their birth and seek new homes else- 
where; and having heard of a country across the seas to the west, where land 
was cheap, the soil tertita, and, better than all. where there was no Estab- 
lished church to onpress tham, and which (hey had good reason to hate for 
having done so. In I84J they dispatched a messenger, Olof Ulson, a brother 
of Jonas Olson, to America, to flrnf a place tor a colony to locate. On arriving 
in tbecityof New York. Olof Olson met one Hedstrom. aMethodist preacher 
on a Betoel ship, and Hedstrom gave him a letter of recommendation to his 
brother, who resided at Victoria, in Knox county, in this State, lo which 
place Olson came, and after viewing the country, wrote back to bis friends 
in Sweden encouraging news; whereupon, those who had property there, put 
it in a common fund, to pay the expenses of those who had none, in getliue 
to thif country. Among those who bad moat, and yielded all. were three 
notable men, Lars Qabnelson, Eric Olsou and Olot Stoneberg, all of whom 
have passed away, leaving memories sneh as only good men can leave be- 

lu 1S46, Jonas Olson, with several hundred of his followers, left Sweden 
and oarae to Illinois, and located about 12 miles north of Victoria, in Weller 
township, Henry county, on the south branch of the Edwards river, calling 
theplacn where they settled Bishop Hill, after their home in their father- 
land. Here they purebased some small tracts of land and commenced a new 
life, so far away from their native hiimes and kindred that their friends and 
relatives left behind had scarcely a hope of ever seeing or bearing from them 
again. They commenced buildinc; homes for themselves and families as bust 
they could, bat the homes secured that year were exceeding primitive. 

A second ship load left Sweden in the same year, but neither ship nor pas- 
aengera were ever beard from again. The number of persons who arrived 
that year, from the best information now obtainable, was upwards of 50O. 

At that time no person was allowed to leave Sweden witbont a passport, 
and Erie Jansen, who was under surveillance by the government clergy, and 
unable to obtain a passport, with two or three followers, crossed over the 

E mountains on soowaaoes iuto Norway, and taking ship at Christiana came to 
this country, arriving in the summer ot that year. The people were com- 
ulled to live in tents and sod houses, but built an adobe kitchen, where the 
boking was done for all of them. The country around them was unsettled. 
pie nearest mill was at Milan, nearly 40 miles distant. They were more 
Ban 60 miles from Peoria and 150 miles sonthwest from Chicago. The snf- 
rerings they underwent during the winter of 1845-46 can not now be fully 
portrayed, out thsy did not murmur, for their leaders were with them to 
l:: 



Id 1847 and ISiS, tlie tide o( imtaigTation kept op, ao tbat at the close of the 
feHr 1818. accord in ft to tbe beat informatiaonovoDtninable, tbe lolal nninber 
that bad arrived id tbe three years, could not have been leBstbaD 1,200 souls. 
Iq 1849 Ihe tide was qalte as bi^h as in tbe years previous. Immigrants for 
the west, at that lime, after arriTinf; at New Yorb, came up tbe Hudson riv^rbv 
steamer lo Albany, aod from thence west to Buffalo by canal, and from Bat- 
alo ibey came around the Lakes to ChiCBEOi and from Chicago the most of 
the Swedish immigrants, female as well as male, walked to their destination 
at Bishop Hill. On tbe way from Buffalo to ChicBKo in 1849, n Isr^e number 
of these immiurants were stricken with cholera and many of them died before 
reaohinE: their destination. That year was a sad one For these people, as the 
dread disease followed tbem to Bishop Hill, and from tbence to LaOranee, a 
small settlement about 12 miles uoribwest of Bishop Bill, whither they went 
bopinir to enoape the disease. More than 200 of them died from this pla{;ne, 
and the sunken ifraves now to be seen at Biiihop Hill, are reminders of what 
sorrows these sincere, honest, industrious people met with tbat year. This 
calamity checked the tide of immigration for a time. 

An incident occnrred in connection with the raRiug of tbe cholera, that 
marked the difference between these oonfidinR people, who had pnt their all 
into a common fund for the benefit of all, and who had been strDtr^ling. 
since their arrival in a strange conntry, where all of tbe people spoke a 
strange lanp;nafre. to alleviate the wants and woes of their fellow countrymen, 
and a certain type of so-called manhood, that some limes obtrudes itself where 
it can do httle good, but much harm, and this type of humna vermin was not 
wanting in the calamitous days that fell upon tbe people at Bishop Hill. 
While these people were doing Iheir best to save the lives of their country- 
men, there were no intelligent doctors in tbe surrounding country to aid 
them, but a man named Foster, who professed lo be a doctor, (but was in 
tact a pretentions horse doctor) came to attend the siak and dying, and, 
measuring his services by cows, took ail the people possessed, and left them, 
not one. 

Some land at the edge of Red Oak grove that had been subdned by ^ub- 
bin^ it by hand, in the snmmer and autumn of 1840, produced good crops of 
gram io 1847, and tbe wheat was threshed while in the straw, by striking it 
across the chimes of barrels, and the kernels falling on blankets were thus 
gathered and the chaff winnowed from the wheat and the wheat taken to 
a Rook river, near Bock Island, and grouud, and this flour was a 
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Among the people wh» came were men skilled in handicrafts, such as brick- 
makers, bricklayers, anrpenters, wagon makers, cabinet makers, blacksmiths, 
tanners, tailors, shoemakers, and others, while the women were skilled in 
spinuiug and weaving, and especially in making linen cloths. All were indus- 
trious and few, if any, drones were amontt tbem. They purchased more 
land, some of it io UsA Oak Orove, about a mile from the place where they 
bad fir^t loeated; this land was covered with timber, and as no coal had then 
been discovered in the country, it was of much greater value than the best 

[irairie land. The titles to the lands were taken in tbe names ot some of the 
eading menibars ot what whs then culled "The Bishop Hill Sociely." 
Before they pnrchuscd the timber land, a saw mill had been erected upon it, 
and Ibis timber and sawmill became of almost priceless value to the people. 
for they soon began to manufacture lumber for building purposen. In IS48 
tbe^ built a lar^e frame churub, but having suffered for want of shelter, and 
having at this time only some I07 buildings and the sod housei er<<cled in the 
two previoui years, they made tbe church building perform a double service. 
They first built a large basement, which was cut up into dwelling rooms for 
families, and the first story above it was iitiiizod for the same purpose, and 
the upper story only was used for a ohurob. Here, Eri« Jansen and Jonaa 
Olson preached to the devout flock that always on tho sabbath, and uClen 
during the week, aniembled to hear the earnest words that fell from tbeir 
ips, and while Jansen'a oourse, witbin leas than two years after the cburcb 
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waa erected, voa cut short by aa uatlmely doaib, Joaaa Olson kept on ex- 
pounilini; the SoriplureH in bis devout and earDest manDer, as he had learned 
to do, in the land of his nalivit;, for hrtlF a century after Janeen's death. 
The church bmldine still remaiDs. and a quaint old eiructure it is, with its 
outside stairs on eitber side, leadint; to and from the large andienue room 
above, Btted with smoothly worn black walnat seals, which eeem to have beea 
made to last a thouBand vears. 

As he who preached there so 
stem and rugged reli|j;ion to s 
are few now left, the buildinR, with its rouKh beams and primitive form and 
finish, speaks of a people that seem toci; past. The same year Ihe church 
was built, the colony people commenced to make brick, and thefotlowioe year 
erected a brick buildiup, 45x100 feet, three slories high above the basement. 
Kot lone after, the bnilding was enlarged by the addition of another 100 feet, 
B rosking it 45)i200 feel. The upper stories of this bnilding were cut up into 
lit}' livinK roams, and Ihns was nrdt introduoed into this country, so far ne 
' "e to learn, the plan of living iu "flats." The first story above the 
t was ntted up and used for a kitohen and dining room, and at the 

^ tables in this room, the people assembled for years thereafter, as a clock, 

ide by a member of the colony and sot in a tower near by. struck Ihe boar 
_. .' meals, and received their repasts as the early Christians are supposed to 
have done. The clock still remains, strikinif the time as perfectly as when 
Brat constructed, but KOoie o( (hose who were used to gather there censed to 
do so not lonK after Fort t^umpter was Gred upon, for many of the colonists 
rushed forward to uphold the flag of their adopted country, and I never heard 
of one dialoval to it 

About the year 1848, a man named .lohu Root said to have been nn officer 
in the Swedish army, and who was a suldier in the American army, iu the 
war with Mexico, came to the colony and married a cousin of Eric Janaeo. 
Itoot soon became dissatisDed with life at the colony and went to ChicBffOr 1 
taking his wife with him. but was pursued by some of Jansen's foltowerSf I 
bis wife taken from him, and iKiught back to the colony, tjbe was again 
taken by Root, who started with her for St. Louis, where he had friends, and 
on the way was taken aeain and brought to the colony. For this Jausen 
was arrested and taken to Cambridge, the county seat of Henry county for 
trial, and on the 13th of May, 1850, at the noon hour, when the court had ad- 
jonrned for dinner, Root shot and killed Jansen in the court house. For this 
offense he was indicted in Henry county, but on account of the feeling of tbs 
people of the then sparsely settled county, the venue of the case was changed 
to Knoi county, where at ibe September term of IH52. of the circuit court of 
that coouty, lie was tried fouud guilty of nianslanghter, and sentenced to tho 
penilenliary for two years, but not long sfler he was pnnloned by the Qov- 
ernor. went to Cbtcaifo and soon died there. His wife, Mrs. Root, is still 
living at Bishop Hill. 

At this time, the excitement at the discovery of gold in California was run- 
ning high, and Jansen, not long before his death, against the desire of Jonas 
Olson, had sent Oleen and several of his followers to California in search ot 
the precious metal, which, on account of the constant addition of immigrants 
to the colony, was needed for the payment of debts, for the purchase of land, 
mppliea. and for building purposes. Olson, immediately upon his arrival in 
^Mifornia, beard of Jaosen's death, and without delay started to return 
le, arriving there nn soon as the methods of travel, then existing, would 
"1. On his arrival he concerned himselt with the worldly and spiritnal 
of the colony and its members. 

followers of Janaen were nniazed at his death, and for some time tbere- 
sfler, Kuch was their faith in biiu. many believed he wonid return to them 
again, but the laws of Ihe physical world, not permitting such a thing, his 
wife, within a reasonable time after his death, married again. 

At that time about J,000 acres of land bad been secured in the immediate 
vicinity of Bishop Hill, either by entry at the government land office at Dix- 
on, or oy purohaxt) from the owners. 
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The people broke aud cullivated their taads, raisine rye, wheat, flax, and 
wool, so that with their knowledKe of spiunini; aad weaving they soon had 
an iuuome from the sale of their woven fabrics, for as the oonntry around i 
them soon be^au to settle up; the Swedish cloths, beoauee of their exoeIleDt~| 
quality, fouud retidy purchasers. 

They soon built a grrist mill which at Brat was run by water furnished i 
timee of hlch water, by the south braiinh of the Edwards river; but as their ' 
wauls, and those of the settlers coniiiic in'" 'he country around incressed, 
they added steam power to the mill. They also manafaotured t'xeellent 
waeons for which they found a ready sale. Whatever they did, they did 
well. Tbev opened a school at an early date, empbyine an Enclisb leacber. 
so that their children could learn the langaaee of the country, for they J 
seemed lo have an iutnitive concepliou that they would wrong their cbildren I 
if they did not assist them to ^ow up Americans. In thig tliey were wise J 
beyond the people of any other nationality, who have settled here without t 
knowle'i[;e of the English language. 

In 185a the lefjislature of this State pranted the colonists a ehai 
may be found in the private laws of llhuois of 1853, page 32S> It is 

"Seotion 1. Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illiu ,. _ 

seuted in the General Asaembly, That Olof Johnson, John Olson, Jamea 
Brikson (Jonas Ericson), Jacob Jacobson, Jonas Cronbertr. Swan Swanson, 
Peter Johnson and their associates and ancce^sors, be and Ihey are ben>by 
oonstituted and appointed a body politic and corporate, by the name and 
style of 'The Bishop Hill Colony', and by that name they and their suocei^sora 
shall and may have perpetual succession, i^hall be capable of suing and beine 
sued, defeading and being defended, pleading and being impleaded, answer- 
ing and being answered, within all courts and places whatsoever; that they 
may have a common seal to alter or change the same at pleasure; may par- 
chase and hold or convey, real and personal property necessary to promote 
and fully carry out the objects and interests of said corporation' Tho num- 
ber of truBtoes shall be seven, and the above named persons are hereby ap- 
pointed and ooustituted trustees of said corporation. 

"i 2, The real and personal estate held and owned by said trustees in 
their corporate capacity shall l>e held and used for the beneSt, support and 
profit of the members of the colony. 

"i 3. The business of said oorporittion shall be manufaoturing, milling, all 
kinds of mechanical business, agriculture and merchandising. 

"i 4. The said trnstees above appointed shall hold their office duriuK good 
behavior, but are liable to be removed, for good cause, by a vote of a major- 
ity of the male members of the colony. 

"i 5. All vacancies in the office of trustees, either by removal, death, rea- 
ignatioD or otherwise, shall be filled in such manner as shall be provided by 
tne by-laws ot such corporation. 

"i 6. The said trnstees and their successors in office, may make oontriots, 
purchase real estate, and again convey the same, whenever they shall see 
proper so to do, for the benefit of the colony. 

"i 7. All the teal estate heretofore conveyed by any person or persons to 
the trustees of the Bishop Hill society, shall be and the titles to said land 
are hereby invested in the said trustees alwve appointed, for the use and 
purpose aoove specified. 

"i 8. The said Bishop Hill colony may pass such by laws concerning the 
government aud manaerement of the proi>erty and business of said colony, 
and Ibe admission, withdrawal and expulsion ot its members, and regnlatini|f 
its internal policy and for other purposes connected with the business a 
maT)!igoment of said colony, an they may deem proper, not i 
the uonstilntiou and laws of this State. 

"1 0. This act shall be deemed and taken a 
oonstnied liberally, for the benefit of xaid colony." 

Approved Jan. 17, 1S53. 
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While the older petsoiiB who first settleil at Bishop Hitl, were for some 

Siars aatisfled wilh tbeirtot, naob wns not the cnscwitb the yoan^; people, 
r thej* sooD learneil to speak English, and as the country was bmog rapulljr 
settled, Swedish help, both male and female, was in demand (and nntit the 
'TestiUt time the demand has not ceased). As a oonsequenoe the young and 

ipiirentlj' "green Swedes," as they were often calJed, mixiDg wiln tbe 

Ml informed native immigrantG from the states east of the great lahes, 
npidly lettrneU the ways of the natives, and left the colony never to return. 

At one time, before Jansen's death, he had enjoined his followers to lives 
A ci^libacy. This, however, was an economic measure, while the people were 
|4thout bosses to shelter them, and the tide of immigration was highest; and 

t attempted enforcement ceased, on the receipt of bounteous crops, and the 

,.-„._ — . f lomfortabie homes. 



In 1854, the Central Military Trsot railroad (now s part of the main line of 
the Ctiicago, Burlington & Quiney railroad) was built, runniue five miles 
eoutheast of Bishop Hill through the present village of Galva. Ttie building 
of the railroad oansed a rapid selllemenl of the contiguous oounlry. The 
colony then owned about 5,000 acres of land, the most of which Has under 
cultivation, and was producing large crops of grain and broomcorn, which 
readily found a market in Chicago. The years 1853, 1854. 1855, 1856 and 1857 
werd the halcyon years of the colony. The number of persons there in the 
Inlter years was about 800. The communistic system of living was quite 
thorougblj carried out. altliougb the relieioua side of it bad begun to wane. 
The trustees purchased more lands and the corporation must have owned, or 
had contracted for. at least 8,000 acres at the close of the year 1857, Up to that 
time it had bi:ilt a number of brick buildings; for a hotel, mecbanics' shops, 
and for dwellings, and had become indebted so that it was compelled to bor- 
row t50,000 to pay its debts. 

The leading financial man among the trustees, was Olot Johnson. Be 
cared little for the religious part of theinBtilulionhutas bo was affable and en- 
dowed with pleasing manners and for those limes handled much money, be 
was thought lo be well qualified to manage the finances of the institution, and 
accordingly was given entire control of them, but either because of Ibe lack of 
ability, or of Ibe Gnancial crash of 1857. whicli was severely felt in the west 
for several years, or of both, be proved to be a failure. Tbe men and women 
able to do so. worked in the fields and tbe communistic system was 
kept np, uDtil the war of the rebellion broke upon the counlrv, when many 
of lbs younger oolonists enlisted in the Union army, which had a decided in- 
fluence on those who remained at home, and about one-half of (hem. under 
the leadership of Olot Johnson, insisted upon a division of the colony prop- 
erty, which the other half, under the leadership of Jonas Olson, consented to, 
and aooordingiy a committee was appointed to allot the property to indi'rida- 
als. Tbe lands that the Johnson party took were surveyed by Eric Lind- 
strom, a member of tbe colony, ana taking the heads of families, both father 
and mother, an amonnt of property both real and personal, was fixed upon 
tor them, and to this was added further smonnls for each child of the family, 
down to children two years of age, and in this way the properly was divided 
np with little friction because of the manifest justice of tbe meibod adopted. 
The members of tbe Johnson party took immediate possession of the prop- 
erly of which deeds were made by tbe trustees, but all of them were not de- 
livered at the time '.he division was made, because some of the lands were 
encumbered with mortgages, which it was supposed would be paid from prop- 
erly reserved for that purpose. Two or three yearn after the division of the 
property of the Johnson parly, a like division of the properly of the Olson 
parly was made. After tbe division of the property many colonists sold their 
noldings nod moved west; some to Iowa, some to Nebraska aud some to 
Kansas, and wherever they went they were good cilizens and prospered. 

Notwithstanding that at times, botb before and after the dealb of Eric 
-lansen, Ihe town of Bishop Hill, was crowded with immigrautH, some to re- 
main in this Stale: some destined for Iowa, Wiscousiu and Minnesota, no 
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orimes oF any importance were committed there. Engliah schools biive been 
kept np. anda BlrSDRer Roicp to the little village now. will ecaroely meet a 
person who could not address him in Eoglieb, as flneDtly as the native born 
people from the east. 

While the coroinuniatic element of the colony thus terminated, its leest ei- 
istence stiil survived, as it should have done for a time, to settle and pay its 
indebtedness, but this was not to be, for there seemed to be no one person, 
at least no one the people could aeree upon, that wonid undertake the task, 
and while many knew that Olof Johnson, was deficient in the qualities re- 
quired to jodieiously dispose of the property set sside to pay the debts of the 
colony, which then amounted to between S75,000 and flOO.OOO, he was re- 
tained by the trustees for that purpose and was given full power in the 
premises, and although the people were assessed and paid liberally of their 
savings, not much it any, of the money reached the creditors, and what be- 
came of it the colonists never knew. 

By a vote of the members of the colony, Johnson bad been appointed its 
attorney in fact, and the other trustees naturally felt, that whatever was 
done by him, they were not responsible for, and therefore took little interest 
in what he did. 

In 186S. some of the members of the colony, having become dissatisfied 
with what had been done concerning the payment of the colony debts, em- 
ployed a Chicago lawyer, to bring suit against the trustees, and Hiram Sibley 
and others, to compel the truHtees tu aooount for the moneys received by 
Johnson; to set aside a decree of the circuit court of the United States at 
Chicago, rendered on a morteage, made by the colony years before, to Alex- 
aodec Studwell, for borrowed money, on valuable lands of the colony, and to 
wind np the colony. This suit was pending in 1670, when Johnson died, 
leaving an insolvent estate. The suit was apparently vigorously prosecuted 
for years and about 1877. when, as Justice Mulkey sarcastically said, "du> 
merons so-called decrees," were entered in the ease, among them decrees 
ordering a large amount of lands to be sold to pay, not debts of the colony, 
for they were paid by the parties to whom the mortgaged lands were alloted, 
but to pay the attorneys in the case, and the charges of persons prosecniing 
and defending the suit, amounting to many thousands of dollars. In justice 
to the judge who signed the decrees, it must be said, that there is little dotibt, 
that the decrees were agreed upon by the attorneys in the case. Hany tracts 
of land were sold by the special master in chancery, the owners of which 
were not made parties to the suit. The most of the lands were not redeemed 
from the sale and deeds were made to the purchasers, who were notified at 
the sale, that possession of the lands would not be voluntarily yielded by the 
owners. Petitions were filed by the lijantees in some of the deeds, for writs 
of assistanee to pat them in possession of the lands, among them the lands of 
John Root, a son of the man who killed Jnnsen, now a prominent attorney, 
and master in chancery of the connty. His land bad been sold for $2,800, 
and was purchased for the benefit of the attorney who prosecuted the snit. 
The judge who tried the case, granted a writ of assistance, directing the 
sheriEf oC Henry county, to put the petitioner, Lyman M. Payne, in possession 
of the land. Boot appealed the case to the Appellate Court, of the Second, 
district of Illinois, wnere the judgment of the circuit court was reversed and 
the suit ordered dismissed. Payne appealed his case to the Supreme Court, 
where the judgment of the Appellate Court waK affirmed, in a cauitic opinion 
by Judge Mulkey. See Vol, 121 Illinoia Reports, p. 77. The law ^overnine 
the remaining cases, being thus determinod, the oases were dismissed ana 
never resurrected. The original "Bishop Hill Case" then remained, deserted 
by Ihose who brongbt it and their attorney. When the clerk of the cirenitl 
court of Henry county was making up the docket of the ooart for the i 
February term, 1888, a member ot the bar of the county suggested to him, 
that the case he omitted fiom the docket, which was done, and thus endr 
the "Bishop Hill Colony." 
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^^^B MAJOR JOHN T. STUART. ^^^B 

^^^^^^ B7 t!- t'- Brown. 

W. The E&tl of Corke over 100 years ago in bin pi«face to the meinoire ot the 
■Ue of the End of Monmoutb, who bo loyalljr served Qoeen EliKabeth, Kiugr 
HTaoios Hod King Charlen the 1st and Had, uses this iaaga^go: 
K "If we have cause, as we undoubtedly have, to lament the darkness throiifrh 
HMiiob we are obliKeil to pervade iu the Oreek and Koman story, how much 
HBore have we to regret the want of light in thenunals of oiirnHlionT History 
pVBDtif every asaistance, be it ever so small, that can be afforded it. Our pos- 
terity indeed will have an advaatage wbiub our aoct-'stors wanted, by the 
oouslant and unwearied publication of papers, and these papers will have the 
honor lo be the oorner Btones of those historical edifloes wtiich may be built 
hereafter." 
[ Ibis society was formed for this purpose to eiploit the hietory of a (creat 
UState, and keep sreeo in the hearts of its citizens the names and virtues of its 
^uost iltuHtrioUB sons and daughters. 

P Therefore all honor to the men, who without reward devote their time and 
talents to this work. Generations unborn will rejoice in their labors o( love. 
At the request of the society I now proceed to give a sketch of the life of one 
of our State's moat eminent citizens. 

John Todd Sluart was bom on the lOtb day of November, ]807, at Walnnt 
Hills, Ky., a small settlement seven miles from Lezinglon. 

His lather, Robert Stuart, was of Scotch Irish descent and a Presbyterian 
minister at Walnut nill<! for many years; his mother, Hannah Todd, was 

the daughter of Todd. Youn^ Stuart was prepared for college under 

the tuition of his father and the common schools in the vicinity of his father's . 
home. J 

He graduated at the Centre colleeeof Kentucky on the 27th day of Septein> J 
ber, 1826, there being but two graduates in that year. Immediately after bt> % 
gradaalion he went to Richmond, Ky.. to study law with Judge Daniel Breek, I 
who had married one of his aunts. .Judge Breck was a Vermonter, 6 leet 2 
or 3 inches in height, and weighed about 225 pounds; he was a sound lawyer, 
went lo Kentucky from his native stale at an earl; day and fought his way 
mentally and physieally to the head of his profession. 

Judge fireck in these early days was acandidate for the Legislature against J 
one oflbe Turners, a family of great wealth and influence. The night betonrfl 
the election he was informed that Tarner had purchased every barrel trf'fl 
whiskey in Richmond, that they were to be rolled out on the streets the neit^ 
day ana the heads driven in and the Turner supporters invited to help them- 

Breck, undismayed, sent out friends to purchase all the tin cups in Rich- 
mond and when the barrels were opened, the friends of Breek had the only 
means of drinking the whiskey. 

In this day we hear much of comers on corn, wheat, whiskey and tin plate, 
but never on tin cups. 

On the 19th day of December, 1827, George M. Bibb, William Owsley and 
B. Mills then Judges of the Kentucky Court of Appeals (and known in his- 
tory na the Old Court] issued to young Stuart a lioenae to practice law in 
said state; he returned to Richmond, pursued his studies and in the latter 

_. of Outober, 1828, started on horseback, accompanied by a Mr. Sbaekel- 
[ord (or Springfield, 111., on the 3d day of November, of that year, they 
Meht'd the little town of Louisville, Clay county. III. Andrew Jackson and 
KlbD Qaincy Adams were candidates for the presidency. 

L The election was in progress at Lonisville; a large, boisterous and intoKi- 

t< nted crowd was around the polls, and in the street through which Stuart and 

companion were compelled to ride, the crowd, all Jackson men, sur- 

.. indetTlbe Kenluckinns and insisted that they should vote, in vain they 

protested claiming that tbey were not citizens, and therefore not entitled to 
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vote, the orowd would not relent, and when U beoatne apparent to Ibe Ken- 
tnckinas that the; muat vote or Aght overwhelming nuinoertt, they asked the 
mob to allow tbem to cooault together privately, which waag^raoted. In this 
consultation they both decided that if forced to vote they woald vote their 
senlimente and take the consequenoes; they went to the polls, their names 
were called, and to the astonishment and disgast of the bystanders, they 
voted tor John Quincy Adama, the only votes oast for him in that precinct, 
the whole county of Clay giving bat 13 votes for the Adams electors. 

On his arrival at Springfield, on the 6th of November, then a small village 
of less than 500 inhabitants, he commenced the practice of his profession 
with marked success. His military experience was brief, and as he often re- 
marked, n on -hazardous. 

On the 11th of May. 1829, there being some apprehension of trouble with 
the Indiana he enlisted and was appointed sergeant major by Tom M, Neale, 
colonel commanding in the Twentieth regiment of the Illinois State militia. 
In 1831 he enlisted with Abraham Lincoln and others as a private in Captain 
Dawson's company Second regiment of Ilhnois, mounted volunteers for the 
Black Hawk war, and when the company was mustered into aervioe, he was 
sent out one night on picket duty, was to be relieved at 12:00 o'clock, but the 
officer in charge fortfot him and when he was relieved early in the morning 
found be had been elected major of the regiment. Mr. Lincoln at the same 
time being eleoted a captain. Es was Cond of relating his experience in this 
campaign and telling a good story on himself. 

When the time of enlistment of the regiment expired, and it was called 
together to be mastered out, the 6eld offtcers were required to ride out 30 
paces from the regiment, fire their pistols, wheel and return to the line. 
One after another of his superior officers rode out, fired their pistols over 
the beads of their horses, their horses sqaatted and they wheeled and returned 
safely to the ranks. Major Stuart rode out on his oharf^er and instead of 
firing over the head of his horse, shot out from the aide, his horse jnmped to 
one side suddenly and threw him into the prairie grass, much to the amnee- 
ment of bis fellow officers and the regiment. Strange to relate, after this 
war he was universally called and known over the State as "Black Hawk." 
On the 27th of May, 1832. when his regiment was dischargad, he re-enlisted 
as a private in Capt. Elijah lies' company of Mounted Volunteers and was 
honorably discharged on the 10th of June following. 

Printed on this discharge and signed by Capt. Ilea are these words: "Illi- 
Dts Volunteers, who remained afterthe main army was disbanded, to repel a 
savage enemy, and protect a bleeding frontier, until new levies coafd be 
raised." 

In 1832 he was elected to the Slate General A>sembly and re-elected with 
Abraham Lincoln in 1834. In 1836 he ran for Congress, but was defeated by 
Wm. L. Mav, his Democratic opponent. In 1838 ibe great contest betwi 



n the Third district took place, which not 
u Illiuois, but in tbe nation at largf. There 
inning from Cook to Calhoun— 36,461 votes 
IS 14. Two counties in the district, Morgan 
voles than Cook— Monran, 1,111. and asn- 
! votes were oast in Morgan than in any 



Stuart and Douglas for Congress ii 
only created widespread interest ii 
were 34 counties in the district, rt 
were cast, and Stuart's majority w 
and Sangamon, each polled more 
gamon, 766, more than Cook; moi 
other county in the district. 

The contest was carried on in good humor, the candidates often occupying 
the same bed at night, until about the close of the campaign. A short time 
before the election they bad a joint diseussion iu front of the old market house 
in Springfield. Iu that debate Douglas used langnnge that Stuart thought 
offensive, and Stnart, tall and »lim, seized his short antagonist around the 
neck and before friends could separate them, carried bim around the market 
house. Douglas during the scuffle got the right thumb of Stnnrt in his 
mouth, and made ancb an impression that a scar reminded him in his old age 
of this impulsive and undiguiBed encounter. Stnart was re-elouled to Con- 
gress over Ralstnn in 1S40. When in Congress he was on tbe oommittee on 
territories and served with distinction during both terms. 
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Clay, Webster and CBlhonn at this time, were in Waabineton and tbe first 
two Bhuwed marked attention to the young and promisine Whigfirom lllinoie. 

Although not a member of tbe leeisl&Iure, when tbe eapitaj was removed 
from Vandalia to Springfield, yet he was present, and exerted his powerful 
intluence in favor ot Sangamon. One of the potent arguments used with tbe 
members, was that they gave in Vandalia nothing in the way of meat, but 
venison, prairie chicken and quaita, an argumetit that would have little 
weight m this day and generation. 

In the campaign against Douglas, Stnart visited Chicago, then ii small 
village, on an electioneering tour. Ho went to tbe office of ButlerQeld, an 
ardent supporter, a fine lawyer and well known all over the State. While en- 
gaged in conversation with BntterSetd in a little frame office on the ground 
fiijor, two gentlemen passed arm in arm; Stuart anxious to know everybody, 
inquired who they were. "Oh," said Butterfield in reply, "Two fool Kon- 
luckinne — you never saw one in your life that was not born about seven miles 
from Lexington." Stuart said that as that was his esact distance, he kept 
silent. This ButterBeld was a native of New Hampshire, was quaint but was 
a great lawyer. In the celebrated case of Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet, 
he was chief counsel. Smith was brought before the Federal judge at Spring- 
field, excitement ran high. Judge Pope was on tbe bench, and the court room 
was crowded and many ladies in the gallery. BatteiSeld arose and said: 
"May it please the court, this is the first time that 1 have been called upon to 
defend a prophet of tbe Lord, before your holiness, the pope, and (turning 
to the gallery) in the presence of angels." On the 25th ot October. 1B37, 
Major Btuart married Mary V. Nash in the city of Jacksonville. Her father, 
Francis Nash, after the death of his wife, moved from Prince Edward coun- 
ty, Va.. to the month of the Missouri river about 20 mile above St. Louis in 
1823, and died there in I8J3. Mrs. Stuart lived for a short time after her 
father's death with Judge Gamble in St. Louis, and then came to lllinota, 
and lived until her marriage, with her uncle and annt, Judge Samuel D. 
Lockwood and wife. She waa beautiful, graoefol and intelligent; nothing 
during her long life escaped her attention that would add to the comfort or 
happiness of her husband and children, and she endeared herself to all who 
aasooialed with her. The attachment which Judge Lockwood had for her 
was beautiful. From the time of her marriage up to his death a correspon- 
enoe was kept up between them, tbe judge never failing to express his un- 
bounded affection, and also giving ber every detail of family affairs. In a 
letter written very soon after her marriage, is a curious statement. He 
writes: "My wife has been ill, but we are potting np a cookingstove. which 
is said to be a panacea for all evils, in my opinion, however, it will not work." 
I hope this distinguished jurist's opinion wUl not be used by the female por- 
tion of my audience as evidence that men know little of kitobeu affairs. Sirs. 
Stnart survived her husband nearly 16 years and departed this life on tbe 3lBt 
of lost May in Springfield, III. 

Major Stnart, in compliance with an unwritten law of tbe district, was not 
a candidate for Congress in 1843. Be served in the Senate of this State from 
1S49 to 1853. After his election to Congress tbe law firm of Stuart & Lincoln 
was formed and continued for some lime. His share of the foes, in each 
ease, collected by Lincoln during his absence, was carefully wrapped in 
brown paper and marked "Stuart's half " and all personal letters were deliv- 
ered by Mr. Lincoln ontof bis bat to Mr. Stuart, daily. 

In 18*3. he formed a partnership with Benjamin 8. Edwards, under the 
name of Stuart & Edwards. In January. 1860. your speaker was admitted as 
a partner, under the firm name of Stuart, Edwards & Brown, which contin- 
ued without change until Major Stuart's death, and was then probably the 
oldest law partnership in the stale. 

Fully equipped in his early maiibcod in tbe prtuoiples of law, possessed of 
a sonnd judtnnent and a discrimiualing mind, be had little difilculty from 
early manhood to old age in maintaining himself in the fiont ranks: not, 
perhaps, a great stndent, but a great thinker. Aconstomed in his early life 
to very low fees,— when he devoted more time to polities than the law,— he 



naturally placed a low eHtimate oa le^al servioes. When a suit was ler- 
minated and the time reached (or flxinK fees, it there was aajr poaaibte chance 
to escape, he woaJd leave the office. When be did fix the amount, it was 
nsually placed with the posta);e slaiops and rarely divided. 

In the early sixties he was called by an old friend, who was ill, residing 
several mites from SprioK^old, to write his will. The roads were impassa- 
ble and he started one Monday moruiug afoot. He speni the whole day, dis- 
posed of over $100,000 in the will, and reached home after dark. Tuesday 
mornini? be came to the office, took down the book, and charged for bin set- 
vines $5.00, One of his partners, who had a more exalted idea o[ what n 
lawyer should receive, made it £50. In a few days thereafter bis old friend 
sent him a check for $100, and was pleased to state in bis note that ho hoped 
to be able to see him soon and arrange the balance. 

Major Stuart was unsurpassed a? a chancery lawyer. He rarely demurred 
to a bill, but usually made an answer that fully set out his defense. I doubt 
whetlier the records will show in a long practice the loss of a single case 
brought b; his advice. After considerinK a case, he did not depend so much 
on the books as an his own keen sense of justice, In other words, he knew 
what the law ought to be, and when be argued a oase. he cited few author- 
ities. 

He devoted his whole time to the practice of law from 1843 until 1863, when 
he announced himself as an independent candidate for Congress. Although 
his brothers and sisters, and in fact all his relatives, except hia immediate 
family, were in the South, he never wavered in bis desire to preserve the 
Union. In the circular issned by him August 30th, lS62,'wben he announced 
himself as a candidate, he ased this language: 

"The Constitution provides no mode of dissolving the Union, it has no 
sanction for secession ; when therefore the people of the South make the effort 
by force to free themselves from the obligations which they owe under the 
Constitution to the Union, they become rebels and traitors seeking by revolu- 
tion to destroy the Union and it is the right and becomes the duty of the 
General Government to put down that rebellion and slay that revolution by 
the use for that pnrpose of all its constitutional powers.'' 

In closing that address he further says: 

"One thing further I would add, not necessary perhaps in this connection, 
but I wish to say it, and the occasion is at least not unfit. Mr. Lincoln and 
myself, as most of you know, have been closely connected for more than a 
quarter century by many ties, the recollection o( which is very dear to me. 
Difference in political opinion since 1856 has in nowise diminished my respect 
for the man, or the unbounded conlidence I have ever had in his personal 
iutegrity. 1 believe he entertains an ardent desire, and is stroggling to pre- 
serve the Union and the Constitution as our fathers made them and as a 
matter of feeling, as well as daty, I would rather aid than embarrass him in 
all such efforts. If my voice could reach his ear I would be glad to say to 
him, follow the dictates of your own clear head and patriotic heart and pre- 
serve the Union by the ample powers conferred on you by the Constitution 
and repulse from you any faction, if such there be, which would goad you 
into a resort to revolutionary means, and for a Union and Constitution so 
preserved, history will erect monuments for you by the side of Washiogiou." 

Although usually grave and digniSed he bad bis humorous side. When be 
met his lifelong friend, David Davis, he would tell a story that both would 
heartily laugh over. It seems that Stuart, Liucoin, Judge Treat and Davis 
were going on horseback to some uortbeaHtern county on circuit business. 
They put up for the night at some country tavern; their horses were brought 
out the next morning. Stuart. LincolD and Treat put Iheirfeet in the stirrups 
and mounted their horses witnout difficulty. Davis, bein^ a very large and 
fleshy man, led his horse to the stiles. The others twitted him on bis inability 
to mount in the nsual way. Davis, much annoyed and vexed, jumped to the 
groond, put hia foot in the stirmp and gave such a vigorous jump as to land 
on the other side of his horse on the ground. I donbt whether the love of 
David and Jonathan exceeded the affection that existed between these two 
Davis, in his eloquent eulogy before the Illinois Bar Association over 
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. . )r hide hts tears. I shall 

_9Ter fotvet one momine; after Stuart's death. Bis body waa prepared for 
burial and lav in n casket in a room darkened by drawn ourCainB, and in a 
home where be hud spent oerenel]' and happily over 50 years of his active and 
uaetui life; a houe that had entertained Lincoln, LoKan, DoDglas,. Davia and 
a great army of distin^uiHbed men and women. Daviaapppeared with Robert 
T. Lincoln, the son of another close friend of the dead soldier, statesman and 
lawyer. Davis could hardly wail for admittauce. When ushered into th» 
room ho said: "Open the blinds, let in the light; I want to look once more 
on the face of my earliest and best friend." The old man stood for many 
minates gM.'iag for the last time on the mortal reroaius of one be had loved 
in life ana whom behad known for nearly two generations, and shed bitter 
tears. 




:v and known as Tom Edwards. He was a WhiK, 
anu a leader of what was unown in that day as "the Clary's Grove gang.'' 
Be was shrewd, and the politicians courted him and had for him (renuine re- 
spect. As years passed and oiviliiation and education advanced, Edwards 
lost much or hia power with the masses and ceased to be a leader of men. 
In his later years he was a bee hunter and basket maker. About every threa- 
months be would get one of his neifirbbors to bring a load of honey asA._ 
baskets to SpringQeld. then be and bis wife, a most estimable woman, wonlft I 
come to Springfield, put up with a brother and remain until he disposed t£U 
bis baskets and honey. Lincoln, Logan and Stuart were his most libern'] 
customers and he wonid make their respective offices headquarters. Ihirini 
the war, Lincoln beine President, and Stuart in congress, Edwards coniinnw 
bis visits to the capital and sold his commodities to their friends. On one ol 
these visits he was very much concerned about a grandson who had enlisted 
In the army. He was afraid he might be killed and be was anxious li> get his 
disobai^e; he wrote to Mr. Lincoln; he wrote to the Secretary of War; h« 
wrote to Mr. Stuart. It wan impossible for any one to attend to busineas 
while he was present. Finally one of Stuart's partners wrote to him implor- 
ing him to give them some relief, and if possible secure the release of Ed- 
wards' grandson. 

Ill about one week thereafter the welcome discharge came and Edwards 
went home to his baskets and honey. 

Bluart returned lo his home ahortly afterwards and one day said to his 
partners: "Do you know how I secured the discharge of Edwards' prand- 
Bont I went one evening to the White House, had a very pleasant visit with 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln; before leaving I pulled vour letter ont of my pocket 
and asked Lincoln to write a discharge. Lincoln besitnled, and finally said: 
'Stnart, 1 can't do this, Stanton will not let me do it,' very well, 1 replied, 
putting the letter in my pocket, I will write to old Tom to come to Washing- 
ton." I had hardly time to get the letter in my pocket when Lincoln <]uickly 
said, "Stuart, give me that iBtier," and at once wrote the order, evidently 
preferring the frowns of Stanton to the beseeching presence of old Tom. He 
also knew that Edwards would Dually prevail. 
In his canvass against Swett, in 186'^, he was very anxious not to stir up 
fty strife and for that reason did not arrange for a joint discuRsion. Soma 
the Republican papers intimated that it was through fear of Swett, be be- 
' a great orator. Stnart was somewhat nettled at this intimatiou so one 
when Swett was to have a large meeting at Lincoln, 111., Stnart took the 
_PKI o'clock train and reached that city at 1:30. No notice had been given 
and when the hour for Swett's speech arrived he quickly walked into lh« 
court bouse, and asked Swett to divide time with him. Swett afterwards de- 
clared that he had heard many speeches hut that this wa? the most effectiva 
and the most eloquent be had ever beard and although he was defeated by 
Stuart in a Republican district, he maintained ever afterwards that Stuart 
was a giant in intellect and oratory. In 1864 Stuart was nominated by the 



Democrats for re-election to coDfireBs against his protest, and was defeated 
by Shelby M. CuIIom. Stuart was in height aboot sis feet, weiKtaint; about 
200 poQodB, with piercing dark eyes, high foretiead, and hair tin^d with 
gray. Ue was, at 60 years of a^e, a maenifioent speciman of maahood. He 
never passed man, woman or child that he knew without some kind Ki'eetine. 
He was a loyal and devoted friend, a kind and considerate husband, and an 
affectionate and indulgent father. 

Major Stnart took an active part in establishing the Illinois University at 
SprisKfield, maintained by the Lutherans; was president of the board of 
trustees of the Betlie Sluart Inalitnte; was president of the borse railway; 
president of the watcb factory, all in the city of Springfield; and was one of the 
commissioners appointed by the Governor for the erection of the new State 
house. No enterprise during his long hfe, that had for its object, the build- 
ing up of the city in which he dwelt, or bettering the condition of its citizens, 
fBiled to secare his sympathy, or his ftnanoial a^, and lastly, I can say with 
truth, that no setiment of hatred, or ill will to his fellow men, ever rankled 
in his heart. 

On the 2Sth of November, 1885, snrrounded by his family, and only a few 
days in his TOtb year "God's finger touched bim and he slept." 

In conclusion to show bis religions character allow me to read an extract 
from a speech delivered by him to the old settlers of Kangamoa, eigbt years 
before bis death: 

"These early settlers I owe them mnch, when almost a boy and a stranger 
they received me wilb open arms, and have in a thousand ways, showered 
apon me favors beyond my deserts. I owe them a large debt of gratitude 
and would do all 1 might to honor tbeir memories. Most of tbem are dead and 
gone, and I hope have settled for all time in a better eountry around the 
Uirone of Ood and along the banks of 'the beautiful river.' Some few of 
ns old settlers still linger on tbese coasts of time, one by one they are pass- 
ing away and those of as who remain are fast becoming strangers amid the 
new generation around os. We are taught in the Story of the Cross, and we 
believe, that a great scheme of redemption has been provided by the great 
Father, and that if we do onr doty here to our country, our fellowmen and to 
our God that somewhere in His great Universe, a heaven has been provided 
as onr happy and eternal home, and tbe thought is a consotintr one, that al- 
though fast Deooming strangers here, yet when we cross the great River of 
time which divides that happy land from ours, we will meet more friends 
there than we leave behind us, that we will know them and they us, and that 
there the re-union of old settlers will he joyous, complete and withoat end." 
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In 1837, this State entered upon au extensive system of internal improve- 
mentB which did not improve. The venture resulted in a total failnre, and 
the people bad to pay dearly for it. 

1 some respects this t^ubject may not look inviting; it does not minister to 
pride or vanity aa lllinoisans— is really about the only thing in the oareer 
of tbe Stale that we do not commonly brag about. Our orators do not ap- 
peal to it in portraying the glories of the State. OcoasioDally congratulatiotM 
are qnietly passed that it was no worse, or that the Ship of State weathered 
the storm without stranding on the rooks of repudiation and dishonor; bnt 
that is all. 

The history of this episode, little of which we hear now-a-days, is. how- 
ever, not without interest, and may possibly contain a lesson for future like 
experiments, state or national. 
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To Bid our underBtaodiaf; of the Bitaattou at tbe time the "tcraad system," 
' as it hfts been derisively cAlted, was lauaebed, a elaace back over a few 
years may prove belpfiil. That during tbe first half of the oineteentb ceu- 
tnry there was aaosual lonfcine amouif the people of this country fur in- 
creased facilities for i n te rco mm an i cation and transportation need hardly be 
said. Ocoasioaally there were rumors in the air of cominif wonderfi^ im- 
provements to etir their hope. Meanwhile man's inventive brain and mecban- 
loal skill were not idle. Sieam power had early been saccessfully applied to 
DBvig^ation and by 1820 bad censed to be a novelty even in the west. Bnt 
steam navigation could only be utili^ied on navigable waters. To reach the 
grtui inlerior areas not intersected by navigable water ouurses and wbiob 
were being rapidly settled up was the desideratum of the day. It could only 
be accompUsbed by the improvement of tbe riveie sn^oeptible of it by the 
diKicins of oanala where the land lay suitable to this construction, by tlm 
maRing of good roads or turnpikes, and by the building of railroads. Bail- 
roails daring the first qnarter of the century, though considerably talked of and 
written about abroad, were an unknown quantity in this country. Indeed, 
as late nn 18'J3, Penntiylvania sent a legislative committee to Europe to learn 
Bomelhin^r definite about them. 

Bnt all BUdb improvements meant large capital and big expenditures of 
of money which, in that day, were difficult to get and therefore it was gener- 
ally conceded that private enterprise was not equal to this accomplishment. 
Tbe only alternative seemed to be national or stale uadertakiag. As to the 
former, there was little hope, for the party then generally in control of tbe 
Koverument beld to the view that Congress had no power to make either 
gifts to sacb eaterpriEes or to aid through the credit of tbe nation. This left 
it for the states alone to undertake such works. 

The year of 1825 marks an era in public improvements, facilitating trana- 
portalion and travel. In the tall of that year was completed the Erie canal 
ID N. Y., the crowning ambition of Governor Clinton's life; and tbe building 
of the first railroad in England under the direction of George Stephenscin, 
the preat railroad inventor. The openings of these public works were attended 
by elaborate civic demonstrations which gave them wide notoriety and which 
imparted a wondeifnl impetus to tbe hopes of people eve^wbere for hke im- 
provements. A moments digression descriptive of tbene demon etrations mav 
De exi;used. 

At Buffalo a fleet of canal boats was made up, one loaded with a family of 
Indians, n live buffalo, coyote, racoon, litter of prairie dogs, etc., typical of 
former main western prodnots, and others laden with wheat, oats, and corn, 
■bowing what the west was capable of; while still others were thronged with 
invited guests, a bandof music, etc., the whole fieet gailv decorated with Sags 
and drawn by a doxen fine gray horses. A cask of Lake I^rie water was xlso put 
aboard. The fleet started down tbe canal amidst cannon firing, music and 
the cheers of the people gathered for the occasion. Cannon had been placed 
within hearing distance of one with another along the route clear to New 
York city, and. tbeir reports tbroagh prearranged signals informed the peo- 
ple from time to time of tbe progress of the fleet. This it may be said was 
their mode of lelenhoning iu those days. On reaching the Hudson the 
fleet was met by a large convoy of steamers and rapidly towed down tbe 
river whose banks at many points were crowded with cheering mnltitudes. 
At tbe metropolis apparently the whole oity turned out. An indastrial parade 
organized for the oooasion made an elaborate display of many handicrafts 
ooun term arching at Castle Garden. The fleet passed on to Sandy Hook 
where with a speech from the Governor, music aud caonou Qring, the cask of 
Lake Erie water was emptied into tbe Atlantic, typifying tne navigable 
nnion of tbe Great Lakes witb tbe bread seas of all tbe world. On the fleet's 
return in the evening the city was found brilliantly illuminated, and ban- 
quets, toasts, oongratnlatory speeobes. and gay balls were tbe order of the 
nigbt. 

Tbe opening of the first railroad in England took place September 2Tth, 

" A train of a dosen or more cars was made up at Stockton, half of tbem 
d with Goal and the rest witb hundreds of invited guests, in charge of 
lenson, as engineer. People in large numbers had gathered for the 





oooftsioD, &Qd when Ibe train started, many in doubt of its promised spe«d. 
tried to keep np wiih it on foot, gentry on horseback oat across fields to heav 
it and a sta^e ooacb on the turnpike. loaded with passeoifeni, waited for an 
evBD start. On the track, in front of the enfcine, a man was mounted on a 
Beet chbreer to keep ahead of it, carryinir a Qnf^ and decorated with many 
derisive inaiKUia> Such were some of the manifestatioQB of Ibe doubling 
Briton. The train started amidet cheers from the people. The locomotive 
soon showed its power under the guidine hand of Stephenson. He shouted 
to the man with the flag to clear the track, and opening the throttle valve, the 
train shot ahead at the rate ot 15 miles an boar, leaving people, horses and 
stage coaob far behind, and reaching Darlington in safety. 

The feasibility of railroad transportation was thns folly demonatrated, yet 
snch was the obstinacy of the Briton to innovations that when shorllv after, a 
charter was applied for to bnitd a railroad from Liverpool to Manonester all 
manner of objections were raised— that the smoke from the locomotive would 

KisoD the air; kill the birds and destroy gentlemen's pheasant preserves; 
m up farms and bomesteada; renderhay and oats valueless, because horses 
to consume tbem would become extinct; hiffhways for traveling would be 
snperseded, country inns ruined, and passeneers and employes killed by the 
bursting of boilers. 

When Stephenson was called before the parliamentary oommittee this inci- 
dent happened. A member ;in a triumpnant tone pat the query to him: 
''Suppose now. in front of one of these locomotives pulling a train at the 
spetid of 12 to 15 miles an bonr, a cow should stray upon the track, would 
not that be a very awkward sitnationT" "Ay, ay," replied Stephenson in 
his broad Northumberland dialect, "raither awkward for the coo. 

1 may add, howeverj that in this country eiperience has repeatedly shown 
that snch "sitnntion" is not only "awkward" for the cow but often disastrous 
to the train. With the railroad news frcm abroad and the opening of the 
Erie eanal which by the way wasyieldinir good relnrns from the start, equal 
to 10 per cent, net on its coat of $8,000,000. all of which the New York press, 
in connection with the civic demonstrations of the opening events, had not 
failed to present in the most vivid colors, tinctured witb florid predictions of 
wonderful developments along these lines for the whole country in the near 
fntnre and which was copied by other papers near and far with favorable 
comments and home applications, the hopes of the people were wrought to 
the highest pitch of expeutation. Railroad charters were nomerously granted 
in dinerent states, rivers planned to be rendered navigable and the construc- 
tion of hundreds of miles of canals undertaken by states. All through the 
aea board states the spirit of internal improvement became especially active. 
Still as to the building ot railroads, aacb were the hindrances from lack of 
mechanical devices if not skill, crude macbinery and modes of construction, 
and in many places the diffloalties of grading, ihatbylSSOonly about 36 milea 
of railroad had acttiatly been completed in tne whole country and that was 
between Albany and Schenectady. 

Of course the fever of public improvement did not find a barrier in the Al- 
leghanles but soon Rpread to the west infecting communities as it went. In 
Ohio as early as 1S26 ground was broken for a canal to join the waters of Lake 
Erie and the Ohio river. Indiana not to be ont done in the march of pro- 
gress, launched a big improvement system which soon involved faer deeply in 
debt. KentQcky more prudent and with a surface more uneven, confined 
herself tarerely to the improvement of her rivers to render them navigable, 
and the building of a fine system of turn pikes, many of which are doing ex- 
cellent service today. 

In niioois tbe joining of the waters of Lake Miubigau with those of the 
Illinois river had been from a very early day a fond dream witli ruaiiy. Ae 
the portage from the south branch of the Chicago river to tbe Des Plainea 
was only a few milea across, the cutting through this rim was long vfytuely 
regarded as of easy accomplishment. Time and again was public utiention 
directed to it. The massacre at Fort Dearborn accentuated the importance 
of reaching this point through waterways from the soulh, and In 1814 
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Preaident Madison brongbt the subject to tbe attentioD of Congress, but 
SOthWK was done. In 1S16 ■ lar^e tract of land nlonfi the proposed route of 
the caual ioolnding the present site of Chieairo was eouceded by the ludiuis 
through the efforta of Governor Edwards, who had some pecalisr views re* 
^rdtng Indian titles. Id 1822 Congress granted b strip of land £or its oon- 
.. _ -■._ ._._.. j'_ go fggj ^^^ eacn wnv- In 1823 a survey and esliuititfi of 
I wae made at $716,110. Wheu it was finally opened 25 
)st over ten times that sum. 

>ocesion of a national administration of more lalitudena- 
rian views than its predecessor as to the power of Coaeress to contribule to- 
wan) public works, our efficient congress man, Daniel P. Cook, actioi; cfaair- 
mati ot tbe oommitlee on waye and means, moved in tbe matter oi ualiueal 
lUil toward the building of the canal. His schema proposed a grant of land 
Qousisting of the alternate sections along the route five mile.s ont each way, 
which included the present business heart of Chicago. His efforts were ably 
seconded by our senators in Congress, Kane and Tbomas, and by luemorinl, 
from our Legislature. The grant was finally secured by act of March, 1837, 
Congress viewiug such canal as a work of national utility. 

The aid secured, nothing more was done toward constroctiug tbe proposed 
canal for nearly ten years, except to make occasional surveys and estimates 
of its probable cost and find thai tbe proceeds from tbe grant were likely to 
tall far short of building it) and the making of large inroads through official 
pay rolls upon the proceeds derived from the sale? of lands and Iota out of 
the grant. This has ever been too mui^h the art of government in Illinois. 

lu the meantime Congress was memorialised by tbe Leerislature for the 
privilege o{ applying the proceeds of the land grant toward tbe bnilding of a 
railruao in place of the canal under the supposition that a railroad would 
uost much tees. Tbe option was readily secured but never availed ot. These 
doings, or perhaps non-doinga, with occasional griuits of railroad cberters, 
under which nothing was ever done, and the Black Hawk war ot 1831>2, 
which greatly absorbed pulilio attention, held the fever of internal improre- 
ments measurably in abeyance in Illinois. 

In the election of 18M the choice for governor fell upon Joseph Duncan, 
who had been four times sent to Coa^rress as a Jackson man. Recenlly, 
however, he had broken with the "Military Cbieltain" and become (be candi- 
date of the opposition tor governor. The "Hero of New Orleans" had 
ernshed the U. a. bank and vetoed appropiiations for improving the channel 
of the Wabash river and deepening the harbor at Chicago, measares which 
Duncan bud diligently esponsed. 

The Legislature returned at the same election was pro-Jaokson, bnt not- 
witbstanoiug this, the new governor's recommendation of a State bank was 
readily saaciiouud with a capital of 91,500,000 and tbe privilege of incieasiog 
the same 81,000,000 more, the Btate reserving the nght to subscribe SIOO.OOU 
of the capital stock. Six branches were authorited. Banks in ^real num- 
bers had Deeu started about this time «U over the country: Iheir issues were 
received in payment for public lands and, as the government was also dis- 
tributing the surplus of its revenues, amounting to many millions, among the 
states, money was plentiful and limes were good, and western immigration 
was greatly alimulaleil. 

The Slate census of 18^ revealed an astounding increase in population 
luring the last five years, it being 157.445 in 1830 and 289,074 in 1S36, or 
'tearly double. The increase was mainly in the central and northern parts 
jt the State. This was also largely due to the Black Hawk war. which had 
'advertised Ihese fertile regions all over the country, and as the Indians were 
now flnnlly expelled therefrom the settlers felt secure and the indux of immi- 
grants was redoubled. 

With this increase and spread ol population n redistrioting of tbe Utate was 
demanded. Accordingly tne governor convened the Legislature in extraordi- 
nary session December 7tb, 1835. He was also soHollous to have the Bank 
Act amended by the State subscribing $1,000,000 to the capital stock, iuxlead 
of the SIOO.OOO already reserved, and preposterously argned that the Slate 
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elaborately advoe&ted & system oi inlerDal improvements, oonclodiDK "'itb 
the following inspiring words: 
" When ne look abroad and see the extensive lines of iDtercommanioation 

Eenelratibc almost every sectiou of our sister states— whep we see the canal 
oat and ine locomotive benring, with seeminK triumph, the rich productions 
of the interior lo the rivers, lakes and oeeaa, almost annibilatine burthen and 
space, what patriotic bosom does not beat liigh with a laudable ambition to 
^ive to Illinois her full share of those advautages whieh are adoruing her 
sister states, and which a munificent Providence seems to invite by the won- 
dertul adaptation of our country to such improvements." 

The message may be said to mark the opening of the campaign for poblic 
improvements in Illinois. 

The legislature redistrioted the Slate adding many members to that body; 
anthorized a $500,000 canal loan based on the canal lands and its tolls, with 
which to begin the work; did not fall in with the Governor's roseate views of 
the State sabscribing $1,000,000 to the bank stock and make the $300,000 pre- 
mium which he predicted, but did direct the sale of boads with whiok to pay 
for the $100,000 of stock reserved at the previoas session. A number of rail- 
road cbarters were granted, nnder none of which any ortranization was ever 
efiected let alone work done. Bat to his exoellency's ardent pleading for a 
peneral system of interna! improvemeDts to keep abreast with our sister states 
in the march of progress the legislature failed utterly to respond. The people 
however, were Sred by his glowing words and now took the matter into their 
own hands. In Aueust, 1S36, a legislature was to be elected nnder the new 
apportionment act. Id the campaign there was no occasion for the Governor 
to urge the course of internal improvements in lurid phrase in order to stir 
the people. The fever for public improvements, stimulated by him in his 
late message, had reached Illinois, spread all over the State and was at its 
height. More than 1,000 miles of railroad were already in successful opera- 
tion throughout the country. In Pennsylvania. Ohio, and Indiana, the dig- 
ging of canals, building railroads, and improving rivers were under full head- 
way. The people bad nfard and read the vivid accounts of these wonderful 
performances and were tired with an ambition not to be longer left behind in 
the race of advancement. They not only craved relief in toeir remote situ- 
ation but were animated by a sentiment of pride and emulation. What 
others could afford they might. As to the mode or manner of acoomplishinit 
the desired object they took little concern. The ways and means were en- 
trusted to their representatives to be obosen. The feasibility, safely, and the 
details of the scheme, and the plans and methods of procedure, were for 
them to devise. That their {the people's) interests might be imperiled did 
not occur to them. And had they not a right to look to their representatives 
for the exercise of wisdom, caution and prudence in so great an undettakingl 

The public enthusiasm for improvements manifested durioj; the campaign 
van hardly be called a "craze" as is often done. Bather was it an andue im- 
patience to realize what was quite possible at the time, although inoportune 
as it turned out in the then monetary condition of the country. The repre- 
hensible folly of the business, both as to the manner and form in which it 
was fastened upou the Slate, should be charged to those who represented the 
people but failed in their duty and trust through perhaps, let ns say, inordi- 
nate seal to serve them and to want of experience or knowledge. The re- 
sponsibility of the crude performances should not be charged upon the ooo- 
duot of the people at large however anxious and determined they may have 
been to have something aone. 

The election returned the most notable body of legislators in many respects 
that ever assembled in the Slate. Some of them afterwards became the 
foremost men of the nation. One was elected president and guided the ship 
of state during its most trying period and has passed into history as among 
the greatest characters of this or any age. Another, while defeated for the 
same high office, afterwards did more in rallying the people to an active sup- 
port of the Union than any other. Six became Unitod States Senaton, eiglit 
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Cangresanien, three tiUte Sapreme judges, and Btil) others hieh Stale and 
BILti>jDal officials, diitinfTiished KeneralH, etc. It was a remarkable sftcrega- 
tioti of talented men, mostly voqdk and inexperienced id public affairs, and 
in dealing; with the subject of public improvement, the le&dine tjaeation of 
the session, they proved short sit^hted io statesmaasbip, aod tor their amateor 
plav at politics, keen and pfrotechnie as it was in many respects, the people 
hita to pay dearly. 

The Governor in his message, when the Legislature met in December, 1836, 
showed some inclination to ''hedge" on the internal iuiprovenient Question. 
Altbongh be extolled the grand system to the skies as to what it would ac- 
complish for the eood of the people, he now advocated that the State take 
only a third or halE interest in the works instead of the whole. But the Leg- 
ulatnre took no heed of hit) excellent advice. 

i*>imDltaneoasly with the assembling of the legislature there met also a self- 
appointed convention at the capital fresh from the people as it was ostentati- 
onslv claimed, to further the cause of public improvemeats. This body 
wholly irresponsible, contained many alert and determined characters, active 
in party counsels. Some members of the legislature also took part in its de- 
liberations. It proceeded with the work in hand and in a short time evolved 
Mnd embodied in a bill Io be laid before the legislature a complete system of 
improvements to be undertaken by the State including ways and means, 
modes of construction and mnuy other details. A memorial aetliag forth in 
admirable diction the great benefits to the people to follow from such im- 
provements was also drafted to accompany the bill. The convention on ad- 
journinBT designated a lobby committee to see to it that members did not 

flnnk," to use the parlance of the time, in their support of the bill. Of this 
there was little need for the legislature was not only willing to support the 
convention bill but added largely to it. 

The bill provided for the following works; 
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rest We>t«ni Hall Berate. 100.000 

Central nllroail 8,600,000 

SoatbBra Croii rkllmiid 1. GOO. 000 

Northern Croia rallrowl l.liiKI,0aa 

Total r. 450,000 



The memorial concluded ns follows: "The maximum is well understood 
by politic(U economists that the wealth of a country does not consist so 
a the abundance of its coffers as in the number and prosperity of its 
jUtisens. In the preeeut situation of the State the products of the interior by 
i of their remoteness from market are left upon the hands of the pro- 
of sold barely at the price of the labor necessary to raise and prepare 
Q for sale. But if the contemplated system should be carried into effect, 
giese fertile districts which now langnish for the want of ready markets for 
r prodnctions would find a demand at home for them during the progress 
of (he works and after thotr completion wonld have the advantage of clieap 
transit to a choice of markets on navigable streams. This would tend to 
build towns and cities on the routes and at the terminal points of the rul- 
roads," 

The bill and memorial when introduced were referred to the committee on 
internal improvements and when the bill emerged therefrom it was with the 
lollowiag additions: 
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Wbichaddedto the other made astacd total of $10,250,000, The bill, when 
reported back with these adrlitioos, was acoompauied by an elaborate report, 
cDvenn^ twelve paKea, which in one ot the most adsarin^ and hopefnl papera to 
be foana amone the archives of the State, tt was ursed that owiukIo the level 
surface of the btate, and from other data, the oosi of lailroad building woold 
not exceed $8,000 per mile; that as soon as seotions were completed both 
vr^ys from important croseiagrs the earcines would yield interest on cost; 
that disburaemeote for the public works for labor would enable the people to 
buy homes; that increased immijfration would come, which meant increased 
entries of public lands and increased revenue; that the internal trade of 
a country was tbe great lever of its prosperity; that public expectation would 
be disappointed if some system of State improvement wan not adopted; and 
that it waa the legislator's duty, by hia example, to cairn the apprehensions 
of the timorous and meet the attacks of calculating opposers of measures 
whii'b would multiply the populaiion and wealth of the Slate. 

It was an admirable argument, ably put, but soon shown to be wrong in its 
ooDclusions. Whether the legislature was misled by false data or not as to 
the cost of snch works may not be said, but it soon developed that tbe gross- 
est underestimates in costs bad been made, (in many instances 100 per cent.) 
and that the liability of tbe State might be doubled. 

Prom the standpoint of political economy, however, the gravest menace ot 
tbe measure consisted in its being made a State undertaking. The State is a 
popular form of government, of which control is gained, as a rule, through 

Earty machinery, which is attended and often dominated by swarms of place 
untera, henchmen and "grafters," so-called, all expecting big regards for 
scant services. The State's constructing and operating ao extensive a system 



pickinga all along tbe line. That such an enterprise, under i 
stances, with such opportunities, conid be oonduoted by the Stale with 
economy and safety to ttie interests of the people and its own credit, in the 
eatimation af the lei^islatnre, seems like the most Utopian of dreams. 

The $200,000 item in tbe bill, for distribution among counties through which 
no improvements were projected, evidences that hard work in committee waa 
done in order to satisfy clashing sections. Apparently but one course was 
open to the committee, namely, to concede to each section what it wanted, 
thtia ever swelling the total until nearly $3,000,000 was added, and when 
finally they could go no further, for they could not well build a railroad past 
everyone's door, tbey submitted to this "hold up" for counties in uouaidera- 
tion of further needed support for the bill. 

While pending now in the legislature, other measures loomed np in more 
or less of antagonism, There was the Bank bill, to increase tbe Slate's sub- 
scription to its capital stock; the bill to increase tbe issue of canal bonds, 
baaed on the faith and credit of the State; and not tbe leaat ineffective poUt- 
ieal work was the bill to relocate the State capital. To harmonize and serve 
all Iheae different interests and advancetheir own, taxed the "statesmanship" 
of the champions of the improvement bill to the utmoat. Tbe frienda of 
these different mea^nres stood to them respectively as a nnit, but do single 
ono could muster a majority. Favor or oppositisn was not based on merit or 
demerit ot any them, but bow to use them as levers to advance others. The 
bitln were thus made to support each other under many promises and denials 
or threats and counter- threats from the friends ot eacb. And thus, in divers 
ways, known only to the art ot the [loliticiat], they traded and bartered and 
bartered and traded— log-rolled, as it was called,— until the "combine" was 
perfected and all the bills became laws. 

Sangamon, then tbe most popnious county in the State, had two senators 
and seven representatives in the legislature, familiarly known as the "long 
nine," tbey averaging six feet in stature. Their one purpoxe was to seeur« 
the removal ot tbe capital to Springfield, and to this end they bent all their 
energies, voting solidly upon the measures at every stage ot their procreBB, 
* " r Ford, in hia history, sums np the conduct ol tba 




Among tbem were some dezterotis jugKlera and maaaKers iq politics, 
^Be Bole object was to obtain the seat of gavemmeat for SprineflelJ. This 
legaiioD, from the bepimiing of the aesciioij, threw itself as a nnit in sup- 
port of, or opposition to, every local measure of interest, but oever withoat 
a bargain for voles in retarn on the ^eat of KOTemiueot queslion: and by 
tmh meanH the 'loug niue' rolled along like a. snowball, KStberia^ aeces- 
sions at every tnrn, until they Bwelled up a considerable party for Springs 
field, which toey maaaiced to take almost as a unit in favor of the internal 
itnproventent sjatem. in return for SpriuKfleld to be the seat of Kovemment; 
anil thus, by loK-roIliiig on the canal measnre, by^ mutliplyinji; railroads, by 
terminating: three railroads at Alton, that Alton might become a K'oat city in 
opposition to St. Loaia, by distributing money to some of the oonnties, to be 
wasted by the county commissioners, and by giving the seat of (;cjveroment 
to KpringQeld, was the whole State bought up and bribed to approve the 
most senselesa and dlsaBttous policy that e?er crippled the enerjtiee of a 
fCrowing oonntry." 

The improvement bill did not meet with the approbation of the conncil of 
revision, who held (hat "such works can only be made safely and eoonomi- 
oaily in a free government by oittzens or by independent corporations, aided 
by or authorized by eoverument"; and that such vast public works, with 
their army of employes, wonld tend to exercise undue infiuenoe over legisla- 
tion. But notwitnstanding these valid objections, the bill was again passed 
by the constitutional majority, and became a law Feb. 27, 1837, 

Upon the final pasna^e of ihe measure, the House eave itself op to noisy 
demonstrations of hilarity — "horse play," as we call it. Books were hurled 
over the chamber, papers acattered, desks upset and chairs broken, while 
members shouted and shook hands, embraced or pushed and jogged each 
other, amid reioicing and groans, the singing of ribald songs and the clapping 
of bauds. A member of Irish birth, afterwards ctutle prominent, whose rion 
native brogue was never laid aside, and full of rollicking fan, witbsl an ad- 
mirable "mixer," in modern phrase, was gotten npon a table and sang Irish 
ditties and market songs with great gusto, amid the oheers and encores of his 

Little did that boisterous crowd appreciate, or perhaps oaro, what they had 
done toward loading the necks of the people with the tnrall of debt. 

To fnlly comprehend the meaning of Ihe stupendous liabilily which the 
Stale had been placed nnderj a comparison between then and now may aid 
UH. The popnlation in IBS! may be fairly estimated at 300.000. To-day it ia 
about 4,800,000, or sixteen times greater. The nsses.sed wealth of the State 
in 1837 was about «60,000,000. To-day it is 9909.108.816, nearly a billion, 
or twenty limes greater. This is only the fifth part. If we take the fall 
amipssed valuation it would be a hundred times greater. The liability of the 
Stale under Ibese acts nf 1837 was $10,350,000 for the projected improT«- 
munts, 92,000,000 for subscription to the bank stock, $1,000,000 for endorsine 
the canal loans, and say $160,000 for Ihe new Stale Honse— total. $13,400,000 
—not counting other deblJ- of the State at the time-nt leaat $200,000 more. 
If we multiply this $13,400,000 by 20 Ihe result is $2ti8.000.000, whieb, in 
■alio lo that of 1837, wonld be the present liability of Ihe Stale. But great 
H^ Ibis sum looks it is not all. There are often other things in economics 
tbflu mere figures. If we consider that money in 1S37 was niuofa dearer or 
had a grester piirobasing eapacilythan now; that It reouired donble ihe labor 
to ram a dollar it does now, that Ihe products of the tield and farm brought 
Bcjtroe half they average now, that interest was about double or 10 lo 12 per 
cell!., where it ikow commands G to 6. We see a condiliou that would rnalu 
a further difference e<]ual to a 100 per cent iu the burden of debt then ant) 
now. In other words, a debt of half a billion now, restine on a poputalion 
ot nearly 6,000,000 wiib taxable wealth of a billion would De a less burden 
than one of $13,400,000. resting on a papulntioc of 300,000 with taxable wealth 
. ft >6 0,000.000 was in 1837, under the conditions named. 

jat woald yon do to a Legishilare which should to-dav saddle npon the 
I a liability to that extent in a visionary ventureT lo 1837 the members 



ohAmpioniag; this chimerical measure, oa retnraiaK home were weloened 
with the plaudits of their constitaeats as pnblio benefaetora, while those who 
had opposeil it were coldly looked upon as the enemies oE progress. 

Among the onrrious featnres of the improvement scheme whs one id cod- 
nuction with the Slate entering government land alone the proposed routes of 
railroads, which inhibited officers aud employes from giving away the aeorets 
ot probable townsite locations, for fear that someone might get ahead of the 
State, purchase the land, and by laying oS the town enrich himself out ot 
what the State should have had. 

Another provision, which, by the way, proved the most diBaslrous in re- 
sults, and which was manifestly prompted by a jealous fear that some towns 
might reap benefits ahead of others, was the one requiring work on railroads 
to begin and be proseented both ways from important towns and orossings. 
This most unbusinesslike re<]uirement did more toward accomplishing nothing 
lasting or permanent, kad in causing the total loss of work done at many 
points in the State, than any other provision of the act, and has been gener- 
ally denounced as its crowning folly. Little did the zealous statesman who 
framed this act think that to make the work done at so many different points 
available the tracks there would have to be equipped with engines and cars. 
involving great expense and little recompense. As it resulted, when the sys- 
tem was abandoned, what work had been done at the many points went to 
ruin, the State losing all. 

Now, with the law enacted, the nest thing in order was to start the grand 
system into operation. The first reouieite was, of course, money. A board 
of fund commissioners, of "praelicai and experienced financiers," was pro- 
vided for by the act, who were to negotiate all loans authorized, execute 
bonds and stooks, receive the proceeds o( their sales, and pay them out on 
proper orders. Charles Oakley, M. M. Rawlings and Thomas Mather were 
elected fund commissioners. Another board provided for was that oC public 
works, to consist of seven members, one from each judicial district, who were 
to locate, superintend and construct all the public works, except the canal. 
The board chosen consisted of Wm. Kinney, Murray MeConnel, Bliiab Wil- 
lard, Milton E. Alezauder, Joel Wright, John Dixon and Ebenezer Peck. 

The geographical distribution observed in the make-up of the latter board 
again evinced the jealous care that no one section should get advantage in 
the location and prosecution of the works— regardless of any effect that might 
flow from the starling of manj and llnishing none. Besides, it may be ques- 
tioned whether, in principle, it is good politics to relieve our Executive, with 
usually a dominant party back of him, of all responsibility in important un- 
dertakings by giving their entire control to independent boards.}; ,tlk^ li ^ 

In the spring of 1837, a disastrous financial panic spread over the whole 
land. Much doubt ss to the solvency of many of the banks had gathered 
force and found public espresaion, and the governnient had issued what is 
known as the "specie circnlar," by which land officers were ordered not to 
further receive payment for lands except in coin. Thi« led up to the closing 
of many banks, or eauciing them to suspend specie payments. Snch euspen- 
aioo in this State would work a forfeiture of charters, unless tegaltEed within 
60 days. The Governor therefore convened the Legislature, and look occa- 
sion also to advise a modification of the nnwieldy internnl improvement sys- 
tem. The Legislature sanctioned the former, but ignored the latter. 

In July, the fund commissiouers went to New York to negotiate Stale se- 
curities, and strange as it may seem, notwith stand in g the disturbed flnnncin} 
condition of the country, such was the credit of the Stale that they succeeded 
in disposing of 4,8ffl) $1,000 bonds, mostly at a premium ranging from 2 to 6 
per cent — none below par. 

With plenty of funds thus provided work was begun at many different 
points in the State before the end of tbe year. Public expectation was 
wrought to the highest pitch. Money on account of work and local expendi- 
tures soon became abundant, Immigration also continnt-d to flow into the 
State, bringiog more money. Credit became easy, and with advancing prices 
a spirit of wild and reckless speculation seized the people. Lands ware em- 
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Hered, ofleti wilb boirowed moDey, towna laid ont. tots aold and honses built 
larKeiy on prtimiseB. Merobants, oonfideot that tha era ol good tim^s and 
prospurilv bad oome to stay, bought excessively oC guods ou lime nnii Hold 
tbem without stint, to the people on credit. Eitravaganoe was enitentleied, 
faiHe hopes Btimnlated aad debts contracted needlessly. 

Meantime, the fund comoiissioners kept BellinK State aecnrities, renrhini; 
15,668.000 in 1838, while the amount disbursed on bank stofhn, paymcniK for 
work, iron purchased and distribution to eonniies. etc., reached 64,fi48.:tl)0. 

In IS38, a Gofernor nud Leniilalure were to be elected. Party lines were 
Kenerally observed on national questions. As to State sEfairs, the Whign de- 
maoded a luodiAcatiou aad curtailment ot the internal improvement syelem, 
while the Demoerats declared In favor of its visoroua proseontion. Carlin, 
Democrat, was elected over Edwards. Wbig, as Governor, but both houses of 
the Lesistitture were returned Whig, The outKoinR Governor, Duncan, in 
hia menaftKe, restated his opposition to the syatem to the extent it was projected, 
ohareinff that it was being prosecuted without skill or experience, with innum- 
erable mistakes and great waste of money. On the other hand, the incoming 
Governor, Carlin. declared that the plan ot the State carrying on the system, 
instead ot great joint stock companies, was based on correct principles; that 
"the t>igaai suoceaa which had attended our sister states in the constructien 
of their extensive systems of improvements could leave no doubt ot the wise 
policy and utility ot aacb plan." The Legislature, aotwithstaDdiag its Whig 
majority and the deotaraltoa of the Whi^ State ccnvention against the huge 
system, not onlf did not curtail or modify it. but added to it many minor 
works, such as improving the Big Muddy, the Embarras and other Btreams, 
the building of a tomptke from Cahokia to Eaakaskia, a railroad tram Ruah- 
ville to Erie, etc., the whole at an estimated cost ot «S00,000. 

Thus did this Commonwealth seek to shower its beneSts with no niggard i 
hand into every corner of the State. Whatever nook one Legislature ovsr- J 
looked or passed by another would spy out and provide for. The Slate, how* 1 
ever, alaouad an eye to businesa. and would tolerate no competition, as the- 4 
following incident illustrates. At this session, Albion, then an aspiring town 1 
in Edwards county, waa impatient lor an outlet to navigable waters, and had 
a bill introduced to incorporate the Albion and Grayville railroad, about ten 
miles long. But the chairman of the committee on internal improvimenta 
made an adverse report upon the bill, saying that, "iu the opinion ot the 
committee, it was inexpedient to aniborize corporations or individuals to 
oooBlruet railroads or canals calculated lo come in compelilion with similar 
works by the State." The State should be the whole thing, as we now say — 
a kind of trust, as it were. Nothing, perhaps, could more fully illuBtriita ibe 
deep infatualioii of the day with regard to !he State improvement qneBtion 
than this incident. 

The home market for the sale ot State securities having tightened greatly, 
and the Governor also wanting, perhaps, to subserve some partisan euds. ap- 
pointed ex-Qovemor Reynolds and Senator Young as special fiscal agents to 
DeBfotiate canal securittea — thus, iu a measure, superceding the fund commis- 
"nners, who had done remarkably welt for the State. Neither ot the gentle- 

m appointed were "practical and experienced financiera," as the law re- 
, lired. nor possessed of the requisite Knowledge and tact tor so delicate a 
nissiou. 

Their bnngling bename manifest at once. In New York their first sale 
consisted of 300 bonds of $1,000 each, to be paid for in installments, the last 
of which did not beiiomo due (or nine months, the interest meanwhile going 
to the purchaser. Next they sold 100 $1,000 bonds to some banks wholly on 
credit, the bonds to be nsea in the experiment ot tree bankiiig, then jnst 
aulhorired by New York, The banks tailed before payment was made, and 
the State lost very tieavily. The Sinte agents meanwhile tried Philadelphia, 
where they sold 1,000 bonds ot $1,000 each, paymenl to be made in install- 
ments in United States bank issues, and the bonds and interest thereon made 
Sayable in London, iu British coin. The United States bank notes gradually 
epreciated, reachine: 10 per cent below par before the bonds were fully paid. 



workini; another very great loss— the three tranaauHonB rnaniaK well up to 
fl60,000. The n^uts next went to London, where thoy found mone; etrin- 
eent. After some time spent, they placed with Wright & Co. 1,000 bonds, to 
be sold in British coin, at not iess than 91 per fiett of their face value. The 
brokers sold about half the bonds, when tliev failed, with the proceeds in 
their hands. The unsold bonds were retarned oy the receivern, bat the mooey 
for the bonds sold was adjudged to be assets of the firm, and diBtribnted pro 
rata among the creditors, of whom the State was one, and received a few 
shillings on the pound. Id these several transactions, whereby 91,900,000 in 
State securities were disposed of. the Qoversor's fiscal agents managed to 
cause the State a loss of about 9600,000. 

It soon became patent that no more State securities could be sold except at 
heavy discount, and public opioioo would not farther tolerate the violation of 
the law in this respect on the part of the State fiscal agents. The money 
market generally was growing more stringent every day. The United States 
Bank, wkioh had been retnsed an extension of its charter had finally closed 
its doors, the Government deposits had been removed from local bank* all 
over the country and tied up in the sub- treasuries, many banks bad failed or 
suspended specie payment, and the times were constantly hardening. Pro- 
duce and a)] other properly declined greatly in value, credits were maturiDg 
and no money with which to discharge them. Funds were lacking with 
which to carry forward the public worka and the people began to indulge 
some sober refiectione. They began to see the folly of attempting to prose- 
oute the work simaltaneously at many different points and flnishinK nothing; 
and to feel a oonvtctioa that the cost |of the nnwieldly system had been 
greatly underestimated. They observed too that partizan prefermentn were 
gradually creeping into the management land that some oCQoial emnloyees 
were dallying with the soft bertha, and under the sting of the great disap- 
pointment this engendered, they began to express themselves in no uncertain 
tones throngh the press and at numerous indignation meetings in many 
oonntieB. 

The Governor did not escape criticism and censure on aocount of the losses 
oansed by bis appointees in negotiating canal bonds. He, however, was a 
man of the people, ever willing to serve them, and white he had no control 
of the public works or was in any way reapontiible tor their conduct, he now, 
under the gTOwing public clamor, made a thorough examination of their 
status and found, to his astonishment, that, with nothing completed, the lia- 
bility of the State already exceeded (14.000,000, burdening a people of less 
than half million souls: and he calculated farther from inconteatable data 
that the cost of the works must soou reach nearly (22,000.000 or double the 
original estimates, the annual interest on which sum would be over (1,300,000. 
or six times the ordinary revenue of the State, which the people found hard 
to raise as it was. The Governor's ideas of only a year before about the 
State's undertaking such improvements underwent a total revolution, and 
with him action ever waited closely unon conviction. Convinced that nothing 
but dirtmal failure of the "grand ayatem" was in prospect, with a vast debt 
and widespread ruin, and being without power himself to stop or change (he 
work, he convened the Legislature in extraordinary Hession, December 9ib, 
183y. This was the first session of the Legislature held at Springfield, th- 
new Capital. 

The Governor now placed before that body the embarrassing situation i 
ita naked proportion, and with touohing words invoked them to tbe rescue, 
counselling wisdom, harmony and dispatch in their action, in order to save | 
the credit and honor of the Stale and the people horn impending ruin. 

It was plain thai the only effective way to deal with the thraatening situa- 
tion was to immediately stay the wasting hand of the cause of the tronble. ■ 
but tbe Legislature was lar;i:ely composed of the same members who had 1 
originally passed the public improvement measure, who had, hardly a year I 
ago, Bupplemented it with a number of projected worka, and who had stamped I 
tt aa the esoluaiv« policy of the State by denying »U oompetition from pri- | 



vate enterprisB, Rod now to deliberateljr absadon it, and let what work had 
beeD done, oostiBR millioas of dollars, eo to deaay and ruin, was a i^rieToas 
step to coQ template, and they heaitateoT 

A fierce slru^rle ensiied, Ittstiog several veek«. Finally a snffloieDt oam- 
l>er were woo ovflr to the performance of an imperativa demand and duly, 
and by appropriate acts they abolished the boards of tQadcommiaaioneraaod 
ot publie works. One ttscai agent was appointed to audit and aettle the ac- 
oouutB ot the former board, demand and receive back all State bonda not n»- J 
gotiated or paid for, pay duties and tieight and take eharf^e of all material 1 
porchased abroad, etc, No farther sates of State aecurities were, of course, * 
to be made. Three uommiasionera of public works, inalead of aeven, wen 
now authorized to settle for work done, and to cancel unpertormed contracts. 
All employes not necessary to operate such pnrta of roads aa were in prooeas 
of completion, or to aid in adjuslintt the State's liability noder contraote not 
performed, were discharged. 

Work on the canal was not arrested; and 1100,000 of its fund was diverted 
to finish and eauip the Northern Cross railroad, from Meredosia to Bprinfr- 
field. which had been vigorouslv pushed from the start, and which was np- 
proaching completion, It was anished in IS^, but the income from it proved 
insufBuient to keep it in repair. In tbe course of a year or ao ila on« ioi^omo- 
tive wna ditched, and thereafter the road whs leaned and operated by mule 
power for several years. In ltM7, ii was authorized to be sold, and tbe im- 
provement which bad cost the t^tate $1,000,000 brought only (100,000, whioli 
was pnid in State securities which bad previously been bouebt at 21 cents on 
the dollar. 

NothinR further waa ever done toward completing any of thereat of tbe 
works, wuich were scattered in detached parcels over the State, where exca- 
vations and embankments were in evidence for many years as monnments of 
a costly legialative folly. 

Thns fell by the hands of its orifnnator the erand system of public 'tnnrove- 
ments of this State, leavinc behind a uoloseal debt aggregating 914.237,348, 
impairing the credit of the State and retarding its progress for a nmuber of 
years. 

It may seem strange that tbe members of tbe Legislature prominently con- 
nested with the enactment of these disastrous measures which caused so much 
disappointment and distress among the people, were not pursued and crushed 
with their displeasure when seeking political preferment thereafter. But 
they «ere not. We have seen that many obtained exalted positions and high 
honors. One reason of this was. perhaps, that the people felt that they had 
urged tbeir representatives on in this course to an inordinate degree and that 
they, therefore, had only obeyed Iheir behests; and perhaps they had no very 
clear conception of thelduty of their represenlativea that in devising ways and 
means they hod no right to imperil the interests of the people. Another 
reason was, no doubt, that whatever questionable means were resorted to, to 
effect the passage of the measures, or however reprehensible tbe zeal and con- 
duct of the members, it was all solely to advantage their constituents or the 
ooinmittees they represented and in no instance for personal gain or benefit. 
"Boodling" is a modern "graft," and Governor Ford, in scoring the ''lonf 
--- - " was hardly warranted iu using the word "bribed" as be does. 



KASKA8KIA HOAD AND TRAILS. 

Bi Fruik Hoote. 
TO lUSKASKIA ROADB AND TRAILS, OR RATHER, TRAILS A 



._ji part of tne State, some to the Ohio and Wabash rivers on tbe eastern 
toundnry of tbe State, others leading from Koshaskia to points north ending 
jl St. Clair, Washington and othpr counties. There are several roads sur- 
nyed and on file in the Oinnty Clerk's offlca, at Chester, Randolph County, 
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that are of early surveys, oamely: From Kaskaskia to Cabokia, from Kaskas- 
kia to Vandalin, I'rom Kaskaskia to Covin^tOD, from Easkaskia to Mntphya- 
boro, from Kaskaskia to SbawneetowD, from Kaskaskia lo Belleville and 
Prenah Village. From Easkaskia lo Belleville on the west aide of the Eas- 
kaskia river, from Cheater to Waterloo; these beine the earliest trails and 
surveyed roads known from the records and best information at pre.s<>nt ob- 
tainable. Taken up in their order, as they appear from biatorj* and tfaeir 
records, as follows: As to the Easkaakia and Cabobia road and that part of 
the Easkaskia and Belleville road west of the Easkaakia river following the 
Kaskaskia and Cabokla road to the foot of the bluffs, the ^eater part of 
these roads^from Easkaskia to the bluSs are now in the Mississippi river and 
also a cedar post mentioned in the description of the Easkaakia and Cabokia 
road is also washed out and gone by the cutting; of the Missis^pi river. The 
Mississippi river in the year 1882 cutting tliroush into the Kaskaskia rive 
washed away those roads and the (greater part of tiie town of Eaakaskia. 

The above mentioned roads leadinK from Easkaakia to the several points ii 
the southern part ot the State were prominent landmarks in the times o[ 
Easkaskia's better daya. In those days Kaskaskia was the metropolis ot the 

Inoondudin^ this short prelude upon tlie trails and roads of the early 
days, in existenoe at the present time, as well as those which have gone oat 
into the eternal past we are very largely indebted to the grood graces and 
«xceedintr Bentlemanly public spiritedneas of our very efficient present 
County Surveyor, Mr. James Thompson Douglas. 

OLD TSAILS FROM KASKASKIA TO LDSK'E FERBE — OR 8HAWMBET0WM ROAD. 

This trail is shown on the plats and field notes ot Randolph ooonly and 
marked at the intersections of the township lines and running in an easterly 
direction across the state to Lask's ferry. This ferry from the appearance 
and direction ot this trial, must be at or near the town of Sbawneelown. 
This evidently, from the location of it on the Kovernment plats, must be what 
is known in later days as the Kaskaskia and Shawneetonn road, and was 
surveyed and platted and is on file in the County Clerks's office as the Kas- 
kaskia and Sbawneelown road. 

In 'early days there was a mail route over this road from Kaskaskia to 
Shawueetowu, the mail beinR carried on borse back. This mail was carried 
part of the time by Col. J. L. D. Morrison in his boyhood days. This road 
waa surveyed and plated tbroneb Randolph county by one Darius Greenup in 
the year 1819. We have no record or knowledge of the survey beyond th« 
limits of Randolph county. 



OLD TRAIl. FROM 



jn'b ferrv to turkky hill settlement. 



This trail, leovinc Fergerson's ferry, mnning in a northwesterly direction, 
from the appearance ol the locations on the plats and Beld tiotes and the 
directions must have followed the trail from Kaskaskia to Lusk's ferry to a 
point near New Palestine, in Randolph county. From this point it bears 
more to the north, crossing the Kaskaskia river at or near New Athens, 
tbence to Turkey Bill Settlement, bein^ about ten miles south east of Belle- 
ville, in St. Clair county. This road is marked on the plata in Randolph 
oonuty as a wagon road from Fergerson's ferry to Turkey Hill Settlement. 
This trail is not traveled and is scarcely known through Handolpb and ad- 

einine counties only as it appears on the plots. There are some places in 
andoiph county where it can be seen but only where it passes over lands 
not in cultivation. 

In regard to the Fergerson and Lusk's terries, they must be on tlio Ohio 
river at or near the present town of ShaWDeetOWQ, or in uther words tlia 
same Ferry. 
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OLD TRAIL FROU KASKASKIA TO VJNCBNNES. 

^hia trail leaves Kaekaekia aod raos in a northeasterly direction following; 
the Kaekaskia and Belleville roads l» or near the village of Florence, thence 
contianinK in a northeasterlj direction, passing near Coiilterville in Randolph 
county, thence continaint: DOrtbeasterlj to Vincennee. The trail can be 
seen woere it passes over ancultivated lands. This road was never anything 
bat an old trail. No part of it was ever traveled as a road and is not known, 
as to its location, only by the older citixens. 

HASKAHKIA AKD CAUOKIA KOAl). 

This road was surveyed and platted in Ihe year I8U, and le on file in the 
county clerk's office in Randolph uoaaty. After leavinif Kaskaakia abont 
three-fourths of a, mile it crosses the grand line of the common field of Kas- 
kaskia. At this point on the trrand line was set a cedar post, known as the 
Cahokia grate post, and is givea a'^ a point in the Rovernment field notes of 
the sarveya of the common field of Kaskaskia; thence in a northwesterly 
direction up and along under the blaCFs, passine Prairie du Rocher: tbenoe 
passing near Harrisooville, in Monroe eonnty; thence to Cahokia. This road 
IS still Kept np, and is traveled at the present time. 

This toad, prior to Ihe sarvey made in 1811, had, no doubt, been one of the 
trails or roads leading from Kaskaskia in an early day, as tbe above men- 
tioned cedar gate post, known as Ihe Cahokia gate post, was recognized and 
known for many years by the older citizens, before the survey above men- 
tioned was made; therefore, it mnst have been a trail or road traveled by the 
Indians and French psasing througb and to the above mentioned French 
villages. 

I STATR ROAD FROU KASKASKIA TO VANDALIA. 

n This road was surveyed and platted by James Thompson, in the year 1824, 
uid that part of it through Randolph connty is on file in the county clerk's 
office at Chester, Randolph county. Beginning at Kaskaskia, following the 
Kaskaskia and Belleville road at Florence; thence in a northeasterlv direc- 
tioa. crossing Little and Big Nine Mile creeks; thence to John Mitle 
thence to Archibald Thompson, Sr.'s; tbenoe to Jadge James Tbotnpsoi 
thence to William Matin'sj thenee crossing Little and Big Plom cret^,, 
tbenne to John McBride, Jr.'s; thence to the Randolph county line; thenoe 
to Vandalia, Fayette coonty. This road leading from the first to the a( 
Mptlal in tbe Stale. 



KASKASKIA, BELLEVILLE AND FBBNCH VILt^OB ROAD. 



_ Tbta road is one among tbe early surveyed roads in the aonthem part of 
tbe State. A line of stage from Kaskaskia to Belleville was run over this 
road in early days and up to al>out the year 1S13. This road is still traveled 
as about first located, and passing tfarongh the villages of Florence. Walsb, 
Preston and Baldwin, crossing the Kaskaskia river at New Athens, passing 
Preeburg to Belleville and extending to French Village, being a little north- 
east of Bast St. Lonis, ander tbe blnffs in the Mississippi no ttom. There 
villages were bnilt up along the road some time after the survey of the road. 
This road is stUl open, and traveled nearly ae first located, 

KASKASKIA AND COVINOTON ROAD. 

[This road is one of the nest earliest sarveved toads shown by the records. 
, Ibis road follows the Kaskaskia and Belleville road to the village of Florence, 
thence in a northeasterly direction, passing through what is known as 
Lively's Prairie and Hill Prairie, passing near the town of Mariasa in St. 
t'lair c:uanty; thence to Covington, Washington Connty. This road has been 



abandoaed for veftrs and only old tritcea o&n be found (uid seen where it 
paused Ihroa^b Randolph county and no snob a road ia regarded or known as 
the Kaakaskia and Connifton road. This road was enrreyed by Jndee James 
Thompson in ihe year 1819. 

This road was also resnrveyed and platted by Jadge James Thompson in 
the jearlS31. 

CUESTKR AND W4TBRLOO ROAD. 

Thia road was sarveyed and platted in the year 1S37 leavinR Chester and 
rannioK in a northwesterly direction, passing throQKh the villaee of Florence. 
croseing the Kaskaskia river at Evansville, thenoe to Ruma, thence to Kea 
Bad, thence to BarksvUle Station, thence to Waterloo, the cconty sent of 
Honroe ooanty. This road is still open and traveled as first located. 

KASKASKIA AND UURF&TSBORO ROAD. 

This road, leading from Kaaka.skia down and along' under the bluS of the 
Hisaiasippi river, passini^ throiieh Cheater and Rockwood, crossing Deeogni» 
' ider the BlnS, said ereek being the line between Randolph anaJaok- 
son connties; thenoe to a point near Kinkaid oreek. At tkis point it leaves 
the Bottom and goes over the Hills to Murphysboro. 

This road was anrveyed and platted in the year 1S20 by one of the Green- 
upa, Darius or W. C. 




AND BBLI-Sl 



■} WZ8T OP KASKASKIA I 



Thia road follows the Kaskaskia and Cabokia Road from Kaskaskia to the 
foot of the bluBF then np aad along and under the bjuSa of the Kaskaakia 
river for a few miles, thence over the Hills to what was known in early days 
as Coles' Mills on Horse Creek, a few miles north west of the present town of 
Evansville: thence in a northerly direction throngh Horse Prairie to the 
north line of Randolph county, thence to Belleville in St. Clair county. This 
road is not traveled now and only a part of it can be found near Camp's 
Creek and in a few other places along the old trail. 

There is a road open and traveled and known at the present day as the 
Kaskaskia and Belleville Road. This road leaver the Kaskaskia and Cahokia 
road abont three^fonrths of a mile further up towards Prairie du Rocber. and 
on the Kaskaskia and Cahokia road at wbat was known in early days as 
Alkins' Stone Spring boose; thenoe np and over the Bluff in a northerly di- 
rection, passing what was known in early days as Dogwood Post Omce, 
thence to Ruma, thence Red Bud, thence to Becker, thenoe Georgetown, 
thence to Belleville. 

In the early 40's there was a mail carried on horseback over this road, leav- 
inir Eaakaakia and going over the last described road to Belleville, then from 
Belleville back to Kaskaskia over a road known as another Kaskaakia and 
Belleville road, leaving Belleville and passing Freebnrg, thence crossinu the 
Eaakaakia river at New Athens, thence to Baldwin, thence to Preston, thence 
to Florence, tbenee to Kaskaskia, making the round trip once a week. The 
Brat described road seems to have tieen an old trail from Easkaskia to New 
Designs, and in the year 1820 was surveyed and nlatted as a state road 
and traveled io early days, but has been discontinnea and can be found in 
only a few places and only a part of it is now traveled at all. 

Frank Moore, Esq, 

Chester, III., Jan. M, 1902. 
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baaiB the fundtttneDtal principles of liberty, 



THE FRENCH IN ILLINOIS. 

<Br Bod. J. Nick Parrin). 

^[A thoaaand ypsrs attest the tnitk of the assertioa that France has woMed a 
^reat link iiiio tbe uDivereal ohain of events. A thousand years have passed 
since those oaths were exchanged at Strasboarg, from which a new langnnge 
spraas into being:; ^300 years have passed since the Maid of Orleans delivered 
her conotry from foreipsn invaders; 300 years have passed ainee the iasnintt at 
the edict of Nantes, which guaranteed religious freedom, and althon^b later 
revoked, still left an impress which finds an utterance in the constitutional 
provisions of every enlightened government; a little more than 100 yeara 
since the demolition of the Bastile and the presentation to the constituent 
assembly byLaFayette of the Declaration of the Riehts of Man; a little more 
than 30 years since the establishment of the present French republic: thaa 
eovering ten centuries of progression, tindini; a i-alminatioo in a political 
stmcturo which has for its bas" 
equality and fraternity. 

Ten hundred eventful years, in which the eagles of France have soared in 
every clime and beneath every skv; in which French diplomacy has played a 
conspionons part in the politics of nations: in which French art, science and 
literature brightened the dark corners of tno earth; in which France and her 
warriors won; France and her statesmen led; France and her literarti and 
savaats shonej France and her discoverers helped to reveal a oontinsitt 
whereon the highest hopes and aspirations of men find their fullest fruition. 

This leads to the statement that daring this time, namely, in the beginning 
of the 16th century, when the spirit of discovery was rife, the French explo- 
rers were in the vanguard. Closely following tue announcement by Colum- 
bus uf his discovery of a new world, the French king commissioned John 
Verrazani. a Florentine navigator, to explore the coast of North America, 
and in 1523 this explorer sailed from the Carotinas to New FoundiaDd 
and crave the name of New France to his indefinite discoveries. In 1535 
Jai-ques Cartier, the mariner of St. Malo, sailed up the St. Lawrence, 
passed the site of Quebec and farther on ascended the eminence of 
Montreal. These early time visitors, Verrazani and Cartier, opened the 
way for the subsequent career of discovery, settlement and colooiialion by 
France on the western continent. Roberval. in the north, planted forts in 
Canada, and Bibaut, in the south, followed with what proved to be a lem- 

forary Huguenot settlement in Florida. The opening of the 17th century 
rougfat De Monts and Champlain. This century in American history la 
characterized by the movement toward permanent European settlements on 
this side of the Atlantic. The Spanish planted theirs in the southland, the 
English along the eastern coast, the French in the northeast. Oradually the 
stream of French settlement was extended from the lower basin of the St. 
Lawrence toward the "great chain of lakes" thence along Iheir shores until 
it reached the farthest extremity of Lake Superior, where Father Allouez 
established a mission station on the Bay of Cnegoimegon, in 1666. Before 
the first three-quarterB of the century had elapsed the French power in 
America was qnite oonsiderable. The towns of Montreal, Quebec and St. 
Joseph's had become centers of primitive trade; forts and mission elalions 
alternated with each other for a distance of 2,000 mites— from Labrador to 
the land of the Dakotas. At one of these mission stations (at the straits of 
Mackinac), Father James Marouette was stationed, in 1673, when Joliet was 
eent from Canada by the Intendent on a voyage of diseovery to find the great 
[j tiver whose course and outlet should present a abort passage to India. The 
Spopolar notion of the day was that some such passage might be found. Mar- 
iQliette had sent reports to bis superior at Quebec, containing referenees to a 
~sat river in the west, of which he had beard while he was at the a ' 

" ~" ' " le Indian tribes who visited the mii. 

I tfaeir travels. This indefinite infonsation 
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fornisbed the basig for that voyatre, which, wbile it (ailed to diarioae » 
pUdage to India, led to tbe digeoTeiy^ of the upper Migaissippi river, and __ 
eidentallj to the discovery of lilinois, Marquette, Joliet and fi*e French- 
men. on Ibpir voyaee, went through Oreen Baj. np tbe Fox river, crossed 
the Portage to tbe Wiaconein river, down which they rowed to the Mieaisaippi, 
tbencedown ita current to the region o( Arkanaas, when, satisfied ibat the 

S'eat river entered into the ga\t instead of tbe Pacific ocean, they started on 
oir return. At [be moutb of the lllinoia river they were told by tbe Indiana 
of that locality that (he Illinois river fnrnished a ahorter route to tbe lakes, 
and hence they ascended it, and the diaoovery of tlliDois, or Ihe country of 
the Illinois Indians, look place. Near the present town of Uticn, in La Salts 
county, a stop was made at the tirincipal village of tbe Kaakaakias (a tribe 
of the lllinoia confederacy), a miai<ion atation was eatablixbed. and without 
farther tracing the voyageurs in their jonrneyinge, it ia aafBcient for present 

f'Orposea to aay. that from this establiahment datea tbe authentic period of 
llinois history. lllinoia waa discovered by the French, The first station on 
its soil waa founded by Frenchmen. To Marqaette, Joliet and tbeir five com- 
panions belongs tbe honor of having diticlosea that scope of country which, 
after ita discovery became tbe coveted goal of every Earopean power that 
waa attempting' to ealablish a foothold on American soil; which became rec- 
ognized as tbe Key to dominion in America; which was foreseen by Patrick 
Henry aa a neceaaary factor in achieving American independence; the con- 
qoeet of which by Oeort^e Rogers Clark and his companiona broke tbe back- 
bone of British power daring tbe Revolutionary war as completely aa the 
capture of Vickaburg broke the backbone of the Confederacy in tbe Civil war; 
the importance of which is now admitted in ourgreat union of states, wherein 
it hold; tbe key to every situation — Snancial, political, intellectnal. material 
and apiritnal. At the time of tbe diacovery of lllinoia, Marqnette was 30. At 
the time of bia death be was 38. He was born in northern France. After 
bis death, other mission priests — all Frenchmen — came to this atation amone' 
Ihe Kaakaakias, until tbe station was moved, through the migration of the 
Kaakaakia tribe to southern Illinois, and was located at the junction of the 
Easkaskia and Misaissippi rivers, about tbe year 1700, where it remained aa 
a coiitinuing sacceaaor of the earliest white settlement in Illinois, until the 
encroachment of the Mtasiasippi river in recent years formed an island, on 
which only a few vestigea nf this pioneer village of Kaakaakia remain. 
Fathers Allouez. Rasle and Gravier officiated at ine place on the northern 
lllinais before ita removal. Father Oravier moved to southern Illinois with 
Ibe Easkaskia Indians. In tbe meantime. La Salle, bom at Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, came to the Illinois conntry in 1680. He descended the Illinois river 
on bis way down to tbe month of the Mississippi. He built Fort Crevecceur, 
near the site of Peoria. Thia waa the second step in the opening of what ia 
now our State. The foundation atones, then, that were laid in Illinois in the 
17tb century were a chapel and a fort. About the year that Kaskaskia waa 
moved to tbe aouth the French settlement of Cabokiu began. Father Pinet 
seems to have been the first to minister among the Cabokiaa, another tribe 
of the Illinois confederacy. 

After LaSalle had gone to tbe month of Ibe Mississippi and bad taken 
possesaioo of all the conntry bordering on the ^reat river and all ita tribn- 
tariea and named the country Loniaiana, tbe Illinois country became a part 
of this Loniaiana country, for Lonisiana extended from the gulf to Canada. 
Under this regime in the early part of the eighteenth century a large number 
of aettlementa— all Freuoh— sprang ap in soutbem lllinoia, mainly along the 
western portion, Kaakaakia and Cabnkia were in existence in I7W. After 
New Orleans was founded and other French seltlementa were made in what 
are the preaent states of Louisiana. Missiadippi and Alabama by Iberville and 
Bienville and Sauvolle and their companions, the French Marine Depart* 
ment which had assumed control and by wbom appointments were made, 
appointed offiors to ndminieter tbe affairs of the lllinoia country. By thia 
tune considerable development had taken place. Tbe grant made to Cro£at 
in 1712 to earry on commerce and miniiif;, afterward continued nnder the 
company organised by law, although resulting in tailnre, yel so far aa IlUoola 
was coDoemed was productive of a atimulue that began tbe opbuildlug of 
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the Bonthem portioo ot onr State. A fortification was bailt at Foti Cliartrea 

in I71S in Ibe present ooanty of Randolph, where a militnrj commandfint was 

atationod and which became the seat of military and civil power of France in 

tbe Mississippi Valley, Tbis was rebuilt later and became an iinmeuHo stone 

fort with barracks and powder maeazine? and the estimated cost to the 

French government is placed at a milliou dollars. The engineer in cbai^e of 

■tiiiH ifigantic enterprise was Captain Jena Baplisle Saocier. the great jfrand- 

Kkther of Dr. J. F. Snyder, the vice president of this Historical Botiely. In 

Wghe immediate vicinity of tbis fort there grev up the villages of Si. Pbiliipes 

K ITIO and Prairie Du Kocber in 1720. Pnrl Sackville on the site of Via- 

Benu'.-i was built in 1722 and alttiougb now m liiiJiu.nA was reckoned then aa 

^b part of the country of the Illinoia. Fort ChartT«a and Kiiskaakiu were the 

Homiiiating centers and at these places, besides n militarj- commandant, a 

■ftolnry functioned as a civil officer as I discovered from an old TL'turi! which I 

^BDPurthed a few years aco in St. Clair county, bound in hog hide and oon- 

JfcloJDg bis entries, which I described in a paper read before lliis society la«t 

■ In 1760 Prairin du Pont started and acroits the Mississippi ([though virtually 
K, part of the same growth}, in 1764 St. Louis and St. Qenevieve commenced. 
^During this time trade was carried on between these setllemenls and New 
Orleans in the Foutfa, while in the north it extended to Prairie dn Chi»n aud 
Detroit. Just how mf-xty French inbnbitants there were in Illinois al nuy lime 
is somewhat problematical. The year that New Orleans was founded tne en- 
tire popnlation of Louisiana was estimated at not over 1,500. Oayarre speaks 
of a document or estimate sent to the French government in 1744. from which 
it appears that Illinois is credited with 300 male whites and 600 blacks of both 
sexes. If it is fair to presume that there were as many white females as 
auk's we could reckon 600 whites and an equal number of blacks making a 
■total nf 1,200 not counting the Indians. None of the settlements were ever 
■very nopnious. Not even in later j^ears. And altbocgb .^ome writers place 
Kii estimate on Easkaskia running into the thousands along about the time 
K the admission of the State and although some of the oldest iuLabilants 
EliU living might be willing to make affidavit to that effect, my own guess 
Kroutd be that the population never ran over several hundred unless the 
Kensus happened lo be taKen at the first Oovernot*? inaugural when every- 
^fiody came from far and wide and brought their wives' relationn. But no 
libalter; tor a period of ahont 90 years the French in Illinois builded 
wiser than they knew and their efforts need no inordinate mapoiifyine pro- 
cess to make tneir deeds sbine out with luster and certainly cannni be be- 
littled bv any attempts to correct the mistakes of overzealous bintorians. 
From 1S73 to 1765 — from Ibe day when Marquette planted his cross at 
Kaskaskia to the day when St. Ange de Bell« Rive lowered the French 
standard on the ramparts of Fort Chartres aud delivered the keys to 
Captain Stirling and bis company of Scotch Highlanders— the Frtnch in 
Illinois laid the foundation of our present commonwealth on the broad Prin' 
oiples of honesty, sobriety, industry, sociability and brotherly love. Then 
Ibe country parsed to the English. All the sweet eonteutmeni of the early 
settlers vanished. Many moved across the river to St. Louis and Si. Oene- 
vieve; many even went to Baton Kouge and New Orleans. Tho»e who 
Staid plodded on under lh« galling yoke for 13 unlncky years unIJi George 
—Sogers Clark, in 1778, came with his men from Virginia and Kentucky and 
■&oue;ht relief. To the credit of this remaining French popnlation in 
^Blinois be it said that they bailed with ^oy the cause of American liberty 
^Ed independence, and as the representative of bis class, pious and patriotic 
p'atber Gibanlt, who aided Clark so materially in securing the conquest of 
the northwest, shines oot as an example of devotion lo the caiiseot the in- 
fant Kepublic. Through the War of Independence, Illinois became a part 
of Virginia. Then it was ceded to the National Government ^s n part of 
the Northwest Territor_y. Later it became a territory, then a state. New 
immigrants flocked lo its domain, settlers came from the east aud the south 
and from across the sea. The French remnant became intermingled with (be 
great tide that swept onward until now their integral part is hardly discern- 
bte in tb« great mass of moving humanity in a great commonwealth where 
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five millions of people are pushiog and striving to make Illinois tbe neatest 
State in the Qniverse by tbe end of tbe next decade. When we shall have 
attained tbat proad distinction amid our exaltations let ne cast a retrospec- 
tive thought across the by-^ne years until our minds revert DDto the early 
settlers and in hoDoc to tbeir deeds let us chant an anthem to "The French 
in niiDois." 



SAUKENUK. 

\Bs Mra. Jnlia Mllla DanD.] 

To the student there is no stale in the Union that can offer so interesline 
and so roniantio a history as the State of Illinois. 

The story of those old days when France controlled ithe whole northwest 
and her Jesuit missionaries explored the Mississippi from ite source to the 
Gulf in their frail canoes, reads like a romance. 

The true coiirane and unselfish heroism of these Jesuits is without a 
paralel in the history of the world. American soldiers have not lacked cour- 
age. Read the records of Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, Trenton. Gettysburg', 
Cnickamauna, Lookout Mountain, and see what they dared, what they en- 
dured, what Kailant men may do. But it is easy to hKht in defence of home, 
it was no hardship to cross the Delaware amid blocks of floating ice, inspired 
bj; the leadership of a Waiihington, to charge the heit^bte of Lookout Moun- 
tain with the flag above them and the cheers of admiring comrades to sustnin 
them in the struggle (or glory. 

But to penetrate at night the swamps, bayous and trackless (oreats, with 
all tbe chances in favor of ignominious and cruel death, with no hope of 
fame, or wealth, or what tbe norld calls success, with only the silent stars to 
watch and the tbongbt of Ood for companionship — this is true oonrage. 
History has seldom done justice to their memory. 

And I have sometimes thought that the greatest wrong a conqnerinfi: nation 
can commit, is to write its own history. Wars of conquest call for jastifiua- 
tioD, and it is easy to defend our own wrong doing by representing onr 
enemies as worse than ourselves. 

Reading the history of our dealings with tbe native races of this continent, 
the student is forced to conclude that not all tbe broken compacts, treachery 
and bad faith were on the part of tbe red men. 

Among the strong characters that have become historic in tbe annals of the 
early settlement of Illinois, that of Blackhawk, the famous chief of the Sauk, 
or Sac Indians, stands preeminent. All historians, as well as his contem- 
poraries, agree that he was a man of great mind, wonderfol energy and un- 
surpassed courage. Men who knew him say that he was truthful— for a 
politician — temperate, patriotic toward bis tribe, and faithful to his wife to 
whom he was devoted for mote than 40 years, a man of great personal 
dignity and fine appearance. 

Within a few weeks I have heard testimony from two desoendania of 

Sioneers who were intimately acouainted with Blackhawk. one a grand- 
aughter of John Dison of Diion, tne other a daughter of Judge Spencer of 
Rook Island, and both agree as to tbe ordinary estimate of the character of 
Blackhawk. 

One of these ladies added that ha was, undoubtedly, a "fine man for an 
Indian " 

Prom this remark only two deductions can be logically drawn. One, that 
according to the lofty standard uf Indian morals, the virtues of temp''TaDM, 
trutbtalnesB, honesty, conrage, patriotism, were mere triSes; the oth 
however fine a character a man possesses, it is not fine unless he is deso. 
from a given nioe, and these virluvs are tbe rvsulla of gi-neratioDs of m 
training. 
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Tlie Quiled poBBeasioDB of the Sankj or Sac and Fox, Indians included the 
whnle of the state of Iowa, and on thi? aide of the Miasiadip^i river the landa 
IvinealoDe the Illinois river, from its mouth aa far as Peoria, then north to 
the wiBOODBin river, about 70 or 80 miles from its moulb, down the Wiaeon- 
ain to the Missisaippi, and thence to the lilinois. 

They bad several villairea in Rook Island county, hot the InrKest was known 
as Saukennk, on the Sinnissippi or Rock river, about three miles and a biklf 
ftoiD where it empties into the Mississippi, near where the villaKe of Milan 
now stands. 

The date of the settlement at Saukeouk has never been definitely ascer- 
tKioed. Blackbawk himself said tbsc his people bad occupied these lands 
more than 100 years when they were dispossessed by the whites, in 1831. 

The location of Saukennk was an ideal one. The tjinnissippi, ricb in story 
and tradition, here Sows through a valley whose fertility is unequalled. As 
one looks over the larma that now stretch away in the distance, a more beau- 
tiful pastoral scene can not be found in the State. 

The prairie uplands, clothed with fields of waving grain in blended shades 
of ^reen, give a diversified color to tbe landKCiipe. Cluropa of stately elma 
are dotted alone the banks of the willow fringed river that irlitt«rs here and 
there throueh the trees in mirror like britrbtness. Close to the site of anoient 
Saukonuk the shore rises into a bold proniontorv, more than 200 feet high, 
called Blackhawk's Watch Tower. 

Tbose who give the Indians credit for being savages but tittle above the 
beasts of prey, say that from this lofty eminence that overlooked the village, 
liluckhawk used to sit and watch for his foes. 

But those who knew him best, say that be was a lover of natural scenery, 
and that it is more probable that he came here for peacefnl purposes. Be 
hiraseir, in his autobiogrsphy, says: 
I often went there alone, where I could s 
wonder and pleasure at the grand scenes 

Saukenuk has been called a village, but perhaps a belter idea could be con- 
veyed by the word city, for it once nnmberfd. by actual count, 11,000 active, 
induslrioaa. energetic, intelligent people. Like the towns built by the white 
men, it was regularly laid ont into lots, blocks, streets and alleys. It had 
two public squares, and like the old viltaffes and cities we see everywbere in 
Europe today, it was walled for protection, not like them, with stone, but 
fortified with brush palisades, with gates for entrances. 

8aukennk, according to local historians, wasnot amereaggiegalion of huts 
and wigwams, hut a town of permsnenl dwellings. The houses were large, 
bark covered, long buildings, from 30 to 100 feet in length, and from IS to 
40 feet in width. They were bnilt tor snd occupied by several families, or 
rathrr several generations of one family, grandparents with their sons and 
daugblors and grandchildren with all tbe husbanas and wives. 

These houses were built to face the street or public square, at a uniform 
diElBOP.e from the street, and equal distances apart. They were of poles 
wrought into frames, and covered with long strips of bark, generally taken 
from elm trees. They had arbor-shaped roofB,and numbered aboat 700. 
From this it will be seen that the Sauks and Foxes belonged to the class 
known as "village Indians." They called their buildings bodensate, 
ing that they were permanent, while tbe word wigwam, or tepee, is eqnaUy 
|,4Mcriptive of a hunting, or nomadic people, and is understood to mean tem- 
V.porary abode. For their winter residences they used wigwams because they 
Were small and could be warmed by building a fire in the uenlre. the smoke 
escRpiDg tbrough a hole in tbe roof. Where tbe two public squares inter- 
secti>d stood their council house which was of immense size without any 
partition. 

It was ii8»l by tbe chiefs and men in autbority for tbe secret consideration 
Mid discnssion of all matters pertaining to the tribe. When not in use for 




this II WAS need b^ the youDK people for a g^miiasiam and danciDK h&ll. Bat 
it was OD the publia sqaare that all the people met on all great occaaiona, 
where their mass meetinKs were held, 

Jndge Spencer of Ruek leland pablished before his death a little book en- 
titled "ReminisceDces of Piooeer Life in the MissiBsippi Vallciy." lie had 
settled near Saokennk and lived about aqnarter of a mile from Blackbawk. 

His book (fivea some intereatinf; accounts of life at Sankennk. He tells us tha 
the Indians were governed by two sets of men. peace chiefs and war chiefs. 
correspondinK to oar civil and military departmetits. The duties of th^ 
peace chiefs were to settle all disputes and differences between their own and 
other tribes, and between (he whites and themselves. The war chiefs never 
interfered in the aCFitireof the villagv.aod it is to be presumed never criticised 
the verdict of an inveatieating committee. 

In times of tioable the two consulted, and tbere was always harmony. 
Neither the political nor military rnlers belonged to the laboring class, it fr&B 
the duty of tbe one to make the laws, and of ihe other to kill people, and 
each attended strictly to his own business. 

Manual toil conld add nothing to the glory of either, and the task of colti- 
vatinif tbe squashes, corn, beaos and melons was left to the old men, boys 
and women. 

Like the faihionable folk of today, tbe people of Saukenuk considered it a 
necessity to ero away from home for a part of the year, and about the middle 
oi: September a ((eneral exodus took place for their western banting gruands, 
from which they did not return until the middle of April. 

Tbey all left on tbe same day, almost the same hour. In order to do this, 
a man with a strontr voice was appointed to go through the village a tow days 
before, proclaiming tbe day and hour of departure. 

[n starting, they went down the Mississippi, takini; all their canoes, abotit 
200. and from 600 to 700 horses. It was always arranged that the two tribes 
sfaonid take separate banting territory, so as not to interfere with eacb other. 
Tbe Saaks took middle and soathern Iowa, while the Foxes went to the north 
part. After the fall hunt, they went into winter quarters at some appointed 
rendezvous, wbicb they frequently fortiQed as a protection against tb<>!^ions, 
and here they staid until after the spring sugar making, when they returned 
to Saukenuk. 

Tbe appointed leader of the return trip would permit no straggling. Tho^ 
were told in the morning where they would oamp at night. They ki-pt Ibeir 
horsea nud canoes as close together as possible, and would arrive in uamp at 
nearly ;bo same hour, after a day's march. 

With all Ihe impedimenta, progeess was necessarily slow, and they otlen 
did not march more than ten miles a day. They brought borne witli them 
dried meat and maple sugar, Laving dispos^il of the bides and furs they had 
taken by sellinx them to some Indian trader before starling home. 

Before leaving Saukennk in the full, they buried their vegetables, squaahes, 
beans and dried corn, aud their first task, on returning, waa to inspect the 
places where their stores had been hidden, toget tiie vegetable food, of wbioh 
they had been deprived for so many montns. 

The dried corn bad been prepared by boiling it while green, oulting it 
from tbe cob, and then drying it in the sun. It made a palatable di^h, of 
which they were very fond. To bide these stores where they could not be 
Found, they selected a dry spot where there was blaegraas sod. They then 
out away a circular piece of aod the Hize of a mau'a body. This was care- 
fully laid aside, and a hole dug, enlarging it as they went down to a depth of 
S or S feet, ft wss made large enough to hold the beans, sqaashea, dried 
cor-i, and sometimes crab apples, sumcient for one family. The bole was 
lined on the insiile with strips of bark, and in sacks made from woven llaga 
and graases, or skins they had tanned, they put tthe vegatable provisions tc 



tlieir next Hammer's uae. The s&oks were then covered with layers of b&rb, 
the Burplas dirt ramoved, so as to destror all traaee of dif!^iD£, and the sod 
carefaJly replaced. 

Well tbey knew that as soon as they were K^iQe the WinDebHgoes or some 
other tribe would be there searching for these hidden delicacies. They would 
somelimeB die: these holes i» the oeater of tbe wigwam, where iheT made ihoir 
Are, and after the hole was filled they would build a fresh Are over the spot, 
to hide all traaes. But the WiDnebaRoea and other tbievini; tribes would 
thniHt IbeiT sharp muskrat spears iDto the ground, and sometimes discover 
them, however cnnniDt^ly concealed. 

When a family bad been robbed in tbia wav during their absence, some of 
the yoanfc men of Saukenuk would go around the village and collect a small 
portion Erom eaob family to make up tbe loss. 

This thieving never seemed to make trouble between the tribes, ll seems 
to have been regarded as a sort of game, where the prizes were captured, 
not awarded. The annual buffalo hunt took place in summer, tbe hunters 
leaving home in July. This took them into tbe far western country where it 
was probable tbey would meet the fierce and warlike Siouz who were tbeir 
bitter enemies. 

Elaborate preparations were necessary for an event of so much importance, 
and each man carried a ?uq. a bow aud a lar^'e bundle of arrows. Tbey 
often waged fierce battles witu tbe cruet Sioux, and besides the dried meat 
and taliow ihey brought home, they also brought tbe scalps they had taken 
from their enemies. 

If any of their number bnd fallen in battle, there was no rejoicing out of 
deference to the foelings of the bereaved relatives, but they blacked their 
faces, instead of wearing black clothes, and mourned in silence for a speci- 
fied time. 

It they bad been victorious and suffered no loss of life, there was a »>'ai>on 
of ^reat rejoicinir and dancine that lasted for dave. There was no intozi' 
eating liquor used in Saukenuk. filackhawk would not allow i( and forbade 
the Indian agents to sell it to his people. When this re^juest was disregarded, 
and some of his young men had been induced to drink, he anticipated 
the methods pursued by a modern temperance entbusioet, went to ibe 
" ' '■ > ■ ' ' > . .. > ^nij [,^ijg jn (1,,) barrel heads 



The people of Sankeauk ware iji 
their code of etiquette infringed upon. The i 
of mlufl was once surprised by a visit from B 
who had several hundred warriors with them. 



lus and did not like to have 
indmother of an acquaintance 
ikbawk and three other chiefs 



s she felt no tear, but thought 

Blaokbawk with grnat dignity declined tbe invitation for his band, but in- 
'mated that he and the other chiefs would like to eat at a table as the white 
ravos did. 

.a cooked them a fine dinner and sat with them at the table. Blauk- 
l^wk. in thanking her for hospitality, took occasion to compliment her on 
'"- ""e oriartesy lu sitting at tbe table with ber guests instead of waitine on 
._. When a white man was a guest of the Indians no offence was tsken 
f be declined to pnrtake of any dish he did not like, but once helped it was a 
reaeb of elianetle to leave anything. He eonid, however, hire some Indian 
) Bat it for liim. This was oonsiderei) good form, and tnruished an easy 
tut of many n difflcnlty. 
bTbe people of Stiukenuk were honest. AFter trading posts were estab* 
Vbed, tbey were often induced to bny muub more than tbey could afford, 
nt the ageniA said that, though the debts were many, they never lost a dol- 
r from Blackbawk nor any of his tribe. 





Like some of oor hiRhly eduonled and enllured Uuiled Slstes Senators from 
trayond the Rouky mounlains. some of the people of Baukenuk believed in 
ftna practiced polygamy, bat Blftckbawk never Lad bnt oDe wife, 

They had many poetic leeeoda that they need to tell aronnd their wigwam 
firea when tbe severity of the weather precluded outdoor sports. 

One of these was that a joang Sionz, lost oq the prairie io a snow storm, 
found himself at Saukeouk, and asked hospitality. Altboaeb he was their 
enemy, he was safe as a K°est, and was warmed and fed in tlte wigwam of a 
chief who had a daaKhter called Dark Eyes. 

The younc couple fell deeply in love, and it was arranged that when he re- 
tamed tbe followine summer she would go as bis bride to the far western 
Cuuntry and live in hie lodge amon^ hiti kindred. When the corn was just 
ready to show its tassels the next Jane, the young Indian maiden, at work 
with ber mother in the cornfield, heard the whistle of an oriole tbal bad been 
ai;reed upon aa a sisual, and returning to her home, took her blanket and 
Joined her wailing lover. 

But, alas! Her two brothers had also b?ard tbe signal, witnessed the 
meeting of the two, and pursued the fleetfooted Dark Eyes and her Sioux 
lover. The fleetug couple, bard pressed, look refuge in a cave under Black- 
hawk's tower. A furious rainstorm was coming up, a bolt of lightning rent 
the cliff, and the faithful lovers were buried beneath the ruins. 

Since then, on summer nights, the whistle of i 
heard, and Dark Eyes and her lover come forth a 
iar places. 

Another lei;end is that a wandering French violinist unee came to Sauke- 
DUk. and was entertaining the people who had gathered at the top of Black- 
bawk's tower with tbe mnsic of his viuJin— a recital, we call it in modem 
phrase. His back was turned toward tbe brow of the cliff, and becoming an- 
ihusiastic with his own music, he stepped backward over the edge, and was 
dashed to death below. 

With the annual recurrence of the time of the tragedy, the Indians said 
that tbe soft strains of a violin conid be heard floating on the sammer air. 

Two or three miles from Sanbenuk, just above the point where the Binnis- 
sippi joins the Father of Waters, is an island in the Mississippi, nearly three 
miles long and three-quarters of a mile wide, comprising about 1,000 acres. 
This was a favorite pleasure resort for the young people of Saukenuk, where 
they went to gather strawberries, blackberries and nuts that grew plentifully 
here in the season. It was a favorite fishing resort also, and here they Joved 
to gather and indulge in their simple amusements, dashing through the rap- 
ids in their light canoes, and enjoying other pastimes. 

One spot on this island was sacred ground, and they never approached it 
save with hn*hod tread and subdued voices. This was at the lower end of 
tbe island, where the rock which forms the bed of the island, and from which 
it receives its name, rises in an almost perpendicalar wall many feet in height. 

Directly under it is a cave, where they believed a good spirit lived, the 
guardian of their tribe. 

Like the seers of modern times, many of them had seen spirits, and this one 
WAS in the form of a swan, only ten limes larger, and pure white, as orthodox 
spirits are supposed to be. 

On this spot Fort Armstroncr was bnilt, in 1816, and abandoned in 1830, In 
ISitl, the soldiers of Oeneral Gnines burned to tbe ground the homos of Black- 
hawk and bis people, ander circumstances wttb which we are all familiar, 
and which limiled time will not permit me to rehenme. 

Saukenak is no more. Over her flelda, where once a thousand acres of 
trolley oars of the Tri-City 
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_.._u waved its tassels in the . 

milway now speed along on tracks of s 



k Inn, a sammer hotel, crowns tbe aammit of the bill that over* 



e ancient village of Saukei 



n the very spot where tbe oliief of a 
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Seat nation used to sit and feast iiis eyes oo the beantv of Ibe scene. For 
mileB he couM see the fertile fields of his fathers aoo trMo for miles the 
course of the Sinnissippi as it woand in and oat, a silvery thread of light. 

On the island nbere bis joane people naed to wander, the whirr of wheels 
and the clang of mauhinery are heard, and in the long rows of stone build- 
ioics are mane and stored the equipments of war in one of the larKest arse- 
unls in Ibe world. 

Over the care where the good spirit lived the Daughters of the American 
Revolaliou of Bock Island placed, only a few weeks ago, a monument to mark 
the site of old Foit Armstrong. 

It stands where two ^eat transcontinentaJ lines of traEQc and travel oroea 
each other — the majestic Mississippi on its way to the sonlhem f^lf and tbs 
great line of railway that, connecting with the lines of the Atlantic seaboard, 
cleaTes its way through ttie Rocky monntains to seek the waters of the Pa- 
cific, 

The spot is made memorable, also, from its historic association with many 
names famous in the history of our country— Zebaloo Montgomery Pike, 
whose moDument rises above the elouds in toe lonely peak that bears his 
name, Robert £. Lee, Winfield Scott, Zachary Taylor and Abraham Lincoln, 
backnoodsmao, pioneer, country lawyer, politician, statesman, President, 
martyr, Kreatest of all the great men that Illinois has given to her conntiy. 
The virw from tbispoint is one of sarpassinK beanlv. I spent part of last 
year in Europe. We saw the scenery of tbe Khina. the blue lakes and snowy 
peaks of Switzerland, the lagoons of^ Venice, tho green lanes and beautiful 
lake district of England, au<T admired the grandeur of the Highland Troa- 
snchs; but when, after my return, I saw it again, with the memory of what 
1 bad seen in the old world fresh in my mind, it was beantifut still. Not 
__ev«n the destroying band of imnrovement bad eradicated Ibe charm that 
« made it so dear to Blackhawk and the people of ancient Saukenuk. 



LLINOIS ANCESTKSr AMONG THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 



[Bf Mr*. EXtiitrlDe C. Sp&rlii.l 

When the war for American independence was toagbt, tbe popalation of 
the rebelling colonies was confined almost entirely to the east of the Alle- 
gheny mountains. Tbe stirring evsntn of that contest took place for the moet 

IV&n in tbe territory embracedibylbe 13 original states. We have been so long 

'Wnxloaied to associate tbe heroic deeds of nur Revolutionary fathers with that 

Igion, to erect there our shrines for tbe homage doe to American patriotism, 

Jat one comes with some surprise upon the tbougbt of connecting the west- 

■ era country of Illinois with the Revolutionary war. It is true that the expe- 
ditions of Qeorge Rogers Ciark and others were made to«8( of tbe Alleghenies; 
it is tme that these adventures are becoming better known and iheir import- 
ance more appreciated; and it is also true tbat the present Illinois is associ- 
ated with the Revolution in an entirely different way— throueb membership 

~~'d a liody orgauiKPd to perpetuate tbe memory of tho men who participated 
lltbat immortal conquest. 

—^ Edmund Burke well says, that 'People will not look forward to posterity 

Fwbo never look backward to their anevstors." This statement was made by 
AH Euglishmas who had m mind Ibe pride of an aristocracy; of old raoiilies; 
of primogeniture by which vast eslnti's were kept intact from generation to 
g<<nt'nitiou. In America we apply tbe statement to a lineage of deeds and 
not ••t blood: of courage and not of class: of ancestors pemaps of humble 
birlb who yet made for tbemselves niches high in tbe wall of fame. 
. Tbe feeling which prompted tbe organisation of tbe National Society of tbe 
'hugbtera of the American Rnvolulion was far from a pride of ancestry of 
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birtb, Oa tbe cootnir^, it was a pride of an aDcestry of worth. This pride, 
o( coarse, was simply attendant npon the Kf^^t motive back of the urK&Di>a- 
tion—lhe preservation of the memory of the soldiera of the Kevo lotion ary 
war. This end the descendants of these men endeavor to accomplish by in- 
angarating; local chapters wherever a sufficient naoiber can be found, the 
whole oonstitDlinK tbe national orsaaization. The members are uaiied in the 
same lofty purpose; to recall the deeds of their ttevolutionary ancestors, and 
to instinct the yonth of this generation in trne patriotisD). They seek to in- 
still a patriotism that stands for something higher and nobler than deafening 
noise, firecrackers, skyrockets and red fire, which cbubb life to become a bur- 
den and make one almost wish himself beyond recall, even if in daoger of 
being eonfronted by more red fire. It see^ to protect the flag from desecra- 
tion, to preserve the last resting places of Revolutionary soldiers, and to mark 
properly and carefor historic btiildings and sites. Many of these places of pre- 
cious memory woold become forever lost or destroyed but for tbe effortisof the 
patriotic women who devote their strength and funds to preserving Ihese price- 
less inheritances for posterity. The organization has also done much Id the 
past ten years to arouse interest in a more intensive and widespread study of 
the history of oar country. This has been done by arranEC'uK courses of 
lectures on tbe subject ; by offering prizes in the grammar and high schools 
for essays on topics pertaining to our national history; and by organizing the 
children into a junior society, with the same end In view. 

Although founded less than 12 years ago, tbe organization of the Daughters 
of tbe American Revolution has extended until it is represented by chapters 
in every state and territory in the Union. It is one of the largest organiza- 
tions of women in the world, numbering over 38,000 members. Illmoia is 
represented by 'ZJ chapters, ranking among the highest of the slates in re- 
spect to the number of its members. The Chicago chapter, to which I have 
the houor to belong, is composed of nearly HOO members, having tbe larfcest 
membership of any chapter in the organization. It also lays claim to being 
the first regularly organized chapter, and therefore the State of Illinois, in 
addition to its many other claimH of preeminence, contains both the largest 
and oldest chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

This preeminence of Illinois Revolutionary ancestry is due almost entirely 
to the western movement of the people across the continent. When tbe Rev- 
olutionary war was fought, Illinois was scarcely known on the map. It was 
never really a part of the old 13 states although nominally held by Virginia 
for a few years. If it bad not been for the migration from the old states to 
the west, the interest in Revolutionary history would bave been confined to 
the 13 original states. But their sons and daughters have been drawn oS to 
erect new commonwealths toward the west until they have now crossed the 
continent. This migration is manifest freijuently in tracing the genealogy of 
American families. Successive generations dwell in successive states toward 
tbe west. Thus a child may be born in Kansas whose parents migrated to that 
state from Illinois. The father was a native of Illinois but the grandfather 
oame to that State from western New York. The great-grandfather in turn was 
not a native of New York bat had migrated from Massachusetts, while the 
great-great-S'rand father had boen born in England and settled in Massacha- 

This westward movement has been a powerful factor in fostering Americao 
pride and therefore iu natioualizine the American people. It has prevented 
an east and west sectionalitim by creating a wide spread interest in the past 
history common to both. The deeds of the old have become the pride of the 
new. Faneuil hall, the old slate house in Philadelphia, and tbe Apollo tavern 
at Williamsburgh, belong to Calitorula, to Texas, and to Illinois, as well as 
to Massac busettc, to Pennsylvania, and to Virginia, in which they were loca- 
ted. Waahingtoo, the Adamses, and Patrick Henry are national, not utats 
heroes. The heroism, tbe privations, and the fruits of the Revolutionary war , 
are national heritaifes. They arc not confined to the 341,000 ^anare miles I 
composing the thirteen states in which the war was largely toughl; but f 
they are a part of 3,500.000 square miles which comprise the present conti- 
nental United States. They are uot monopolized by the 3.000,000 people who 
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tde up the popalftttoo coDtemporary with the war; but tbrouRli the mieratioD 
their desoetniKDts they are the joint property of the 70,000,000 people who 
BOW enjoy Amertoan indepeodeDce. 

AllhoDKh the deBcendants of Revolutionary ancestry baye thoB carried the 
priuoleB a heritage of the past in their micp^tion, yet Ihey are now situated far 
from lbs scenen of those heroic deeds. No one who Das sitood on Banker 
Hill, at Valley Forpe or at Yorktown can ever forget the sensations tipe- 
rieuced at the time; but this privilege is ifiven to few people of the west. If 
Illinois were to be associated only througti the migration ot heroitizens, patri- 
otic feelinK mifcbt also ebb through very distance. But llliuoia is connected 
much more vitally throai;h the deedH of^her few inhabitants who lived at tb* < 
time of the Revolution. When Wasbinglnn was driving the British troaiM 
Boston, when Gates was aurmunding Burgnyne at Saratoga, when Qreenft'l 
was outwitiing Cornwallls in the so)ttb, Illiuois was represented by a few'^ 
soatleted villages of French families, among whom were lo be found ooi two 
snore men who could spealc the English language. 

Yet «veD in tbie country ot the Illinois, a» far west as the Mississippi river, 
there were men ready to take up arms in aid of the rebelling uolouists. 
These were the French tielllers at Kaskaskia and elsewhere, who had neen 
so ill'treated under British adminislration that when George Rogers Clark 
and his men arrived they were glad to sorreuder to him without any resist- 
ance. Afterward no leiB than 85 of these Illinois French enlisted in Clark's 
company, and aclnally partieipated in the struggle for their newly adopted 
oouuiry. Booause ibey were aueualomed to the region, they well sniiiaiued 
the hardships which nature imposed upon Clark in his campaigna. Nature 
became a stronger and more cruel Coe in these adventures than the British or 
the Indians. 

Suffering great hardships iu their marches through the wilderness, pene- 
tratinif the tangled undersrowth, wading through icy water in the over- 
flowed valleys, Clark aud his men always eiUibited the persistent nature of 
the Virgininaa and the enthusiastic buoyancy of the Freucb. Thfxe two 
races were thus uniting in the heart of the continent for a ui>mmon purpose, 
just ns they were cooperating at tbe court of France. Wo eulogise the old 
world French for aiding us in our struggle for independence with money and 
with armiea. Rarelv do ne recall the aid given in the rigors of the winter 
aeaiKin by tbe French of Illiaoie. Only two years after tbe Declaration ot In- 
dependence was signed, aud indeed in the same year in which the firsl treatv 
was made between tbe French and the new republic. Clark and his Frencn 
volunteers suceeeded in eslMblishtug our claims to Ibi^ western oouutry. 
When we celebrate upon (be Fourth day of July the public Declarntion of 
Amarioan Independence as pioclaimed in the old stale bouse at Pbilaili'lpbia, 
f Ut UH not forget ihal ai^eording to tradition on that selfsame day, two yeara 
' Mr, Clnrk unptured Kaskaskia and thus gained the independence and ea- 
Jiblished the birthday of the Illinois country. Because these heroic acts were 
^rformed in the wilderness with no opportnnity for keeping records, little 

tall the actors of the drama save their names alone. 
' :'It is true that the genealogy of the French participants in the Clark expe- 
'Itlon has not been traced so as to connect niiooia with tbe Revolution aa 
.Meelv aa it deserves; it is also true that there waa another enterprise eon- 
l.^ictedAgaiost the enemy from the Illinois country which has been almost 
entirely lost sight of in history. One preceded even the undertaking of Clark, 
An Irishman, Tom Brady, the unwritten hero of that early day. raised & 
force of 16 men at tJahokia one year before Clark reached that country. 
These he led against the English Karrisou at Fort tit. Joseph, situated near 
'te preaeat city ut Niles, Miffa. He captured aud paroled the garrison ot 21 
itfltiiih regulars whom he fonnd xlatinoed there. He burned what provisions 
^oould not oarrv away and also set fire to tbe buildings and palisadea. 
Otwitbatauding the suueese lliua tar, Brady and his men aid not succeed la 
_tiirning to Cahokia. They were overtaken on their return march near 
Aere now stands the oitv of.ChiMgo, by the regulars whom they bad paroled 
It the fort, Bupplomeute*! by a force of Indian alllea. They were a)l taken 
"* s and earned lo Canada. 
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Another expedition was made th^ summer after Clark reached Illinois by » 
Frencbman named Meillet, wbo resided near Peoria. With 300 Indians aod 
French he marched to St. Joseph where the few English troops sarrendered 
oDce more. This lime the force of the invading French wax so superior that 
the British dared not follow them, and Meillet returned victorious to Peoria 
beariog the supplies capttired at the fort as spoils ot war. 

These nndertakings In the Illinois conntrv, although unnoted at the time, 
serred to ooanect our State directly with tbb Revolution. These little skir- 
tsishes were trifliogr ib cotaparison with the ^eat battles ot the war in the 
colonies along- the coast. Clark and Brady, the Enetish speaking leaders, 
like their men were scouts and froutieramen whose descendants would nut b« 
prepared even il they were interested in tracinpr 'beir KenealoBy. The 
French volnnteera on these two expeditions were in a kind of a transitory al- 
legiance and no doubt many ot their descendants followed the leaders who 
bad already gone aoross the Miasissippi into the Spanish Louisiana. In the 
s of all tne men thus engagped in secnrine the title to this western country 
. __ same condition holds true so far as preserving their memory is concerned. 
They belouKed to the shifting frontier with its Erequent removals, due largely 
to the restless nntare of the men themselves. Few records were kept be- 
cause government was organised only after a sufficient number of inhabitants 
warranted it. It is also a sad fact that the incoming and conaueriug Ameri- 
can had too little regard for the preservation of the old French records. 
Only too frequently have they been gotten rid of by being made into bonflrea 
when the new records had accumulated sufficiently to cause a demand for 
more space. 

Owing to these conditions, it is doubtful whether any decendauts of these 
brave and hardy men, either VirKiniaos or French, now have membership in 
an organization in which they are entitled to a high station. Their places 
would be aa eminent in the roll as those whose ancestors formed part of the 
well organized army of the east, supplied by the general government and 
under command of the best officers. 
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Perhaps it may yet become a part of the work of the historical societies of 
states of the Mississippi valley to collect and inscribe for perpetual re- 



membrance the names of those who actually repiesented thi 
Revolutionary war. It will be a brief list but it will be an honorable one. 
No doubt in this way for the first time many of the deoendants of these 
men would become aware of the distinguished ancestt? which constitute their 
unknown patrimony; an ancestry which brinc^a to them not coats of arms 
and heraldic devices but glorious deeds and patriotic sacrifices. 

In the brief time afforded since the assignment to me of this subject 1 
have endeavored to make some search ot the records with this purpose in 
vif w. The name of Qoorge Rogers Clark appears several times in the rec- 
ords of the ancestry of the Daughters ot the American Revolution but always 
in connection with the deoendants of a brother. In the early period of the 
organization, it was permitted to count collaterals in this way. Clark had 
three brothers who distineuiahed themselves in the Revolution but so far as I 
am able to ascertain he was the only one of the family who ever saw service , 
west of the Alle^hanies. This scout and frontiersman never married. A J 
family tradition is preserved which gives a romantic tinge to this fact. Clark J 
was facinaled, it is said, by the beauty of a daughter of the Spanish governor | 
at St. Louis whom he met when at oue time he was heading a force to re- , 
lieve that post from an attack made by hostile Indians. But observinir what 
be considered a lack of courage in the governor, be ceased his attentions to 
the daughter, saying to hie friends: "I will not be the father to a race of 
cowards." Hi* free and wild life as a scout and soldier was not a good train- 
ing for even the li^bt bonds of malrimony. Yet a companion might have 
been a blt^ssiug to hiai when in his last years he lived alone on the island in i 
the river opposite Louisville, Kentucky, where be bad raised the corn for his A 
expeditioD and had drilled his men preparatory to stkrtin^ westward. HbT 
waa eventually dependent on hia siater for a home. Into this humble dwell-L 
inf; near Louiaville came a delegation of members of tbe state legislature oCl 
Virginia to present to the neglected hero a magnificent sword in token of hill 
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u I utionnrv services. He receivbd them Id his i 

eulogies in silenoe. Then be eiclaiiDed: "When ^ 

I KBve one. She sends loe now a toy, 1 want bread.' . , 

the aword into the enrth and broke it ofl with his cratch. 

It is said that not half n dozun people in the United States knov where 
Clark is bnried. He lies in Ca?P Hill cemetery, in the city of Loniaville. It 
is to be hoped Ihnt some or all of the patriotic societies may find it a tai>k of 
pleasure as well as a duty to remedy this Deflect. 

But what of Clark's offioers and meni Have their memories been pre- 
served by their deseendeuls and their names entered on the rolls of honor of 
the palriotiu wicietiesT On Clark'n muster rolls there are the nameu of 35 
offlcere. Of these, two ranked as majors. 20 as captains, ei^ht as lleuteD- 
auts, two as en«iKus and one as cornet. Sis of these officers were in the or- 
iginal command of 153 men which Clark first ledanainst Kaakaskia. The re- 
mainder joined the command at later limes. They embraced 85 recmite, who 
were, from their names, undoubtedly French; but among them there was not 
one appointed to an office. The reasons for choosing Enelish-speakine rather 
than French -s peak ini; officers is obvious. 

The names of these 35 officers under Clark should stand next to that of 




dition against Quebec. Their posterity may claim equal honors with the de- 
•oendents of the soldiers wbn fnngbt at Banker Hill, who suffered the bard- 
i^ips of Valley Forjte, or who kept dcEpairing step with the Rreat commander 
iVO his retreats in Ibe darkest days of the war. Qladly would the Daughtera 
\ai the American Revolution welcome to its ranks tbe children uf these offi- 
its under Clark, civinif them the preatige due to their inheritance. Bat. as 
been said, the rroutier surrouiioiuKS of these men were too transitory for 
. pieservation of complete records. In altempting to ascertain whether 
ly members now enrolled in the D. A. B. trace their ancestry to these offi- 
^rs, I bare searched over 11,000 names of ancestors Id the official liueane 
books. In this vast collection of names, I could find but two members who, 
with any degree ot probability, conld be said to bave traced their lines back 
to the officers ot the Clark expedition. 

One of the two cases was that of Ensifcn Lawrence Slaughter, through 
whom Mrs. Florence Barker Wilkes, bom in the stale of Alabama, derives 
ber membership. She bases her rights on the records nf tbe land office, 
which show that one Lawrence Slaughter, an officer in the Virginia line, re- 
ceived a warrant for public land due to bis military service. Since the name, 
as a whole is not a common one. the chances are that the two Slaughter 
identical, and that here ia one clear case of a 
ters of the American llevolulion. 

The other possible case is that of Mrs. Anni 
tacky. Her great-great-grandfather was Jai 
who received a ^ant of public land for S' — 



S" , 

abilities are that ibis is the Lieut. James Monlgomerv wl 



a Illinois ancestor in tbe Dangb- 

Prewitt Emmal, born in Ken- 

;s Montgomery, a lientenant, 

a state regiment of Vir- 

ho 



joined the Clark forces after the occupation of Easkaskia but ii 

expedition against Vincennes. 
Verification of these two cases might have been made if time bad not been 

lacking to ascertain the present address of these two memtiers and to com- 

municate with them. It might be added that this search for desceudanta of 
I tbe Illinois soldiers could not be carried to any decree of completeness be- 

^^^ oaase the lineage books of the Daughters of the American Revolution are far 
^^^^_bom being up to date. The membership has iuoreased so rapidly thai it is 
^^^B-bBposotUle to print the volumes, each containing the records of 1,000 mem- 
^^^^■^ra, as promptly as could be desired. It has l>een customary to issne bnt 
^^^1^ one volume each year And thus the arrears bave grown. 

I On Clark's muster rolls, as has been said, ware 85 French names of privates, 

I undoubtedly reemited from the Illinois French They embrace such well 

I known French names as Andree, Antier, Pierre Blaucher, Clairmount, Louis 

■ ponrichelle, Laviolette, Baptiste Parisienne, Viliers and Villard. It would 



e presented for the farther 

c taDds in the Americaa etate 

'B posEe^iiiDg valid land 



be A task of no little ms^nltade to searoh throneh the lineaKe books of the i 
Dau^btera of the American R«volutioii for the purpose of ascertaiiiing 
whether any memberK traced their ancestry to these natneM. But Huoh a onr- 
Bory eiamiuatioD aa I have been able to make shows do inntaaoe of this kind. 
It is no donbt true that the Anglicizing of the Frenc^b names by the inoom- 
inK of the Enjclish Bpeecb has tended to conceal the id«<ntity of the originsl 
bearers of the name as well aa to make more diffluiilt the tracing of their 
families. 

It remains to be sn^trested what opportunities ( 
proseoutioD ot this search. Volume 1 of the public 

papers contains the names of many French sett , „ 

claims in the Illinois country. After the land conouered by Clark had been 
orKauized into public domain oftheUnitedStates by creating over it the gov- 
ernment of the Northwestern Territory, the gneslioo of the private ownership 
of portions of the land naturally arose. The United States ^vernment under- 
took to satisfy all the grants made by the French government and to ni'^e each 
head of a French family residing in the region at the close of the Revolntion- 
ary war a tract of 400 acres of land. In 1790 the secretary of the Northwest 
Territory presented to the president of the United States a list of 120 namea 
representing heads of families at Vinoeanes, Ind. They are all undoubledly 
French names includinft Bueh as Andrex, Boyer, Charpeutier. (Carpenter). 
Dubois, Gilbert, Lacroii, Perron, or Perrin, and Langlois, or Lanele^. Vet 
one searches in vain for a name which was borae by a Boldier under Oeor^ 
Bogers Clark. To this list the secretary adds the namea of 24 widows at Vin- 
oenni's, but not one bears a name to be found in Clark's master roll. If it 
vould be proved in this way that some of Clark^s French reuruits were 
gianled land at or near Vinceuaes, one important link would be found in the 
chain of Illinois Revolutionary ancestry. Their decendants could undoubt- 
edly be traced by the sobseqaent transfers of the land as entered in the 
official records of the difterenl counties. 

Vincennes was such a small and transitorv trading post, nnd was really the 
last place reached by Clark, that one need not be surprised if few of his re- 
cruits came from that point. Un the other hand, Kaskaskia and Cahokia 
wera reached much earlier, and were much larger settlements. They must, 
therefore, have furnished the larger share of recruits. Suppose the same teat 
be made of comparing the heads of families in those settlements with the 
French recruits of Clark. Unfortunately, it has not been possible to find 
aucb lists for any place except Vincennes. B^ the time the government was 
ready to grant the lands about the Missisnippi towns to legitimate elaimanta, 
the business of the land office had so increased, and was so much better sya- 
tetuatized, that no lifts of names were submitted to the headquarters of the 

fQverument. Ouly the simple facts pertaining to the adjustment of the 
rench land claims are to be found in the government recordt<. 

Evidently the only means left would be the esaminatlon of such of the early 
grants and transfers of land as are preserved in the records of the conntiea 
in aouthem Iliinois. Here might be traced the descendants of those French 
who cast aside their new allegiance to the English sovereign to flgbt against 
him on the side o! hia rebellious eolonists. Yet it would be a task too great 
for an individual, and likely to be accomplished only through some concerted 
action by an organized body 

The great Stale of Illinois is proud of the ties which doubly bind her to the 
Revolutioonry past. The one is due, as it has been the endeavor of this paper 
to show, to her resources and possibilities which have attracted an emigration 
from the eaHtern states. The other is the result of ber being the stage on 
whieb was enacted one of the minor, yet important, dramns of the Revolu- 
tion. But proud as she is at heart, she ban not made a^ strong an ontward 
luamfestation as is demanded of her. The task remam» of rendering more 
than a name the men who represented Illiaots in the Revolution; of trftcing 
their posterity, nod of proving their desneodentii eligible to the patriotic so- 
eieties having this object in view. Thus the work of the hisloriual ttud patrl- 
otio societies Dee omes cooperative. The one nalurAlly sopplemonts ana does 
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bior to the other. With every ttenealo^y traced, local history is recorded. 

with ever; name meDttoned io connectiou with & local histariiiBl event, the 

record of the patriotic society in made more complete. 

One further task I cannot refrain from meationiuK aUboatch the aabject 
does not properly lie within the scope of this paper. A year or two aeo, 
tbanRsto the iDTeatifration of Mr. Lewis M. OrosH. superintenileat of the 
DeKalb conaty schools, there was discovered Dear Lily lake, Kane county, 
III., the grave of Abner Powers, a soldier of the American revolution. He 
had enlisted in Col. John Stark's regiment in 1776 and had served honorably 
throuKbont the war. The stone which onc« marked his K^ave still showed on 
the part yet remainiui; the stars and shield and the dale 1770. ts it consist- 
ent with the rank and wealth of the (creat State of Illinois, with the patriotic 
[eeliaK that has characterized her in a thousand instances, to allow this last 
restintc place of arevolulionarj soldier to remHinneglectedand without proper 
markT The case is no doubt repeated many limes within the Stnte. What 
"- B of aotivitj; could more fitly eni;aKe the attention of the Illinois Btate 
(torical Society as well as the patriotic societies of the State than the iu' 
,j>uration of a loint commission for the purpose of properly markinif the 
_it reslinff places of these soldiers of the Revolution. Above their graves 
thould be erected enduring monumente apou which later Keneratious mitrht 
read in imperishable inscriptions the vaUaut deeds of the heroes who lie 
sleepioK io death beneath. 



jfUCHARD YATES' SERVICES TO ILLINOIS AS WAR 
GOVERNOR. 

<8r Dr. Wm. J*TDe.) 

Henry Yates was the son of Abner Yates, and the grandson of Dr. Miohea! 

Yates. R native of England, who emigrated to America prior to the revolntion 

aod settled in Caroline county, Va. He there married Martha Marshall, a 

nater of John Marshall, who in after years, tiecame the eminent chief justice 

Ei«( the United States. 

_ Henry Yates was the father of 12 children, of whom Richard, the aubjeot 
of this paper, was the second; his name for more than a Keneralion has been 
a household word; he is popularly spoken of as the " War Governor '* and 
the soldier's friend. 

He oame when a boy with the family, when his father moved from EenlQcky 
to Illinois, and settlea at SpringBeld in Sangamon county, in the spring of 

Here be made the acquaintance and had in his boyhood for companioDB the 
Bnos. Mathen;, Hemdon, Sannders and Slater brothers. A remarkable group 
of boys. From that gronp that attended school in the log school boose, sitn- 
ated at the corner of Second and Adams streets, and bathed in the ponds of 
that spareely populated village, there were chosen in after years three gov- 
ernors aiul three senators of the United States. In the years to come. 
Richard Yates had no more firm and steadfast friends, than the associates of 
'lis early days, which tact is in evidence of hta charming personality, from 
toyhood onward, through hia eventful and brilliant life. 

iBis father was a gentleman of laree common sense and excellent business 
^"tcity. appreciatiDs: the value ana advantage of a complete education, sent 

BOQ Richard to Jacksonville to become a student in lUiuuis College. 
BJacksonvitle became bis permanent home. After sradnaling from collegB, 

f commenced the study ol law and there entered upon the practice of bis 

BPson profession. 

'Fortune favored him, here h« spent most of the years of his lite and all the 
uys of his manhood. 

'Here he lived, loved and waa married to one of the lovliest of womeo, Miss 
IktheriDe Geers. 



Here be rBised to adult life two boqb and a daiiRhter; bere he lies btiried.L 
remenibered by all tlie citiKena of thie beautifnl eitjr &a one who had reoejvect'l 
manj honors from aod in return bad conferred honor upoD this edaontioaalV 

Id the newly settled states, there neema to be an affinity between law and 
i^liticB. YouDi; Yates believed in the measures and principles of Clay aod 
Webster, Soon he was recognized as an ardent Whip. He became a candi- 
date and was elected a member of the Lef^isiatnre. He was three times c ho Ren 
a member, and though youni;; in years, be soon became a prominent and in- 
fluenlial representative. Naturally ambitious, he booo tfaoaebt of higher 
honurs — a seat in Centre as of the United States. 

The capital district was the only Whif; district in the State, and in the ten 
years prior to 1850 had been represented by a ttronp of ezceplionally able 
men, eertainty the equal of any district in the whole conntrv. In 1840, Major 
John T. Stuart was elected for a second term. Colonel John J. Hardin was 
elected in 1842, Colonel Edward D. Baker in 1844, Abraham Lincoln in 1840, 
and Major Thomas H. Harris in 1848. All of whom served aa officers in 
war— Stuart and Lincoln in the Blackhawk war, Hardin, Baker and Harris io 
the Mexican war. Such was the character of men whom yetinR Yates bad to 
meet in competiiion in the courts of taw and in the public forum of i^olitics. 
Of Colonel Baker, Mr. Blaine says in bis book entitled "Twenty Years in Con- 
icrens"; "Probably no man in the bistoiv of the Senate everleft so brilliant 
B reputation from so short a service." Before this intelligent audienc-e of 
this society, it is needless to state who Stnart, Lincoln, Hardin and Harris 
were, 

Yet sach was the oharrainu popularity of Richard Yates that, i ._„ 

at the age of 32. he was three timris placed in nomination for a seat in Con- 

Seas from the capital district, twice elected and once defeated, in 1854, by 
sjor Harris, whom be bad defeated to 1850. In 1652. Yates was elected 
over John Calhoun, when in the capital district Pierce's majority for Presi- 
dent was 1.100. Lincoln often said that Calhoun was the ablest Democrat in J 
the State. 

His success in political life was lareely dne to his personality; he v 
dowed with a manly carriage, fine presence, cordial manner and bappfj 
speech. 

The cardinal and salient trait of character of Yates was his love of justice 
and rieht: this was inherent in his nature. He was by inheritance and edu- 
cation full of kindness, (generosity and courage. He loved peace and enjoyed 
the sweetness and amenities of social and domestic life, ana yet there was in 
his temperament and ambition that which generates a fondness for the e_ 
citement which is ever to be found in the disonssion of pulitioal aSnirsj tbs 1 
more the issues relate to the moral than to the materia) well bein? of man andl 
society, the more intense the eicitement becomea. From the repeal of thai 
Missoari compromise, the great question at issue related to slavery in " " 

Richard Yates was anti-alavery. not radical, aa Oarrlson and Phillips, butl 
holding the views of Jefferson. Clav and Lincoln, Willing to abide ' 
compromises of tbe Constitution ana by the laws of the country, he i 
pooed to the Pitension of slavery over any more territory, confining it to th« i 
states where it existed, hoping for its nltimate extinction. 

He believed in the final triompb of right over wrong. He never feared in | 
bis seat in the Legislature, in Congress or in tbe publTc fomm to proclaim his 
principles. He believed that the spirit of liberty and the rights of man wers I 
eternal, though at times cast down but not destroyed, overwhelmed but not | 
oonquered. Ho was no laegard on any public questioni bo was a leader and I 
not a follower. In his great speech at Elgin, July 4, 1665, he discussed the I 
question of aniversal saSrage with the courage of his convictions, which gave J 
proof that he was a far'sighted and sure-footed statesman. 

From the day of the repeal of the Missouri compromise, tbe people of tbiVL 
country were aroused ns never before; political feeting became iDleiis«.| 
From 1864 to 1860 each biennial election seemed to add fu^ to the ttre. 
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With the eleotiou o( Pieroe, iu 1852, oatne the disai>lutioD of the Whig party- 
Th« Republicnu part]r flpraag into existence as an anti-slaver; party, to coo- 
lest witD Ibe Demccratic party for control of the governmeat. 

The Republioan parly was formed UfkbIj from Ibe members of the old 
Whig pnrty, with the additioD of a portion of the Democratic party of what 
wan termed free -^loi] era. 

In the eleotioD ot 1800, there were four national ttckele in tbe lielij, Lincoln 
headiRK the Hepiiblicno, DoUEflas the Northern Democrat, Breokeuridgo the 
PrO'Slavery Democrat, aud Bell the ConstilHlional Union. 

The election of Mr. Lincoln aroused the people of the soutbem states, 
more eepeoially the cotton states, into a state of excitement, unrest, of posi- 
tiTa freuzy. JeBereoa Davis the reooRnized Democratic leader of th« 
Thirly-sixtb Confjres^, in Uecemlier prior to the inauKoration of Lincoln, 
boldly proclaimed from his aeat in the Seaale, the riifht of secession Knd 
denyiQK tliat ot voeruion, and urged the withdrawal of theKarrison from Fort 
Somtcr. 

Miasiasippi seceeded on the Uth day of Jannary, and on the ^th of Januai?, 
haviuR beeu officially informed of tbe fact, Mr. Davis withdraw from t£e 
Senate and went home. 

On the 0th of February he was elected President of the Confederate Stat«B. 
The winter of IStXHil was m period of intense excitement and alarm, in social, 
business and Huaocinl circles, througbont tho whole country, as well as ia the 
legislatures of all the stales and in the national CoDffress. Tbe peace con- 
KtiM was beld iu Washin^on, composed of tbe most able and distiatiuished 
men of most of tbe stales, appointed by the governors oElheir respective sintea, 
to try to Bnd some way of compromise, that would allay the storm aad har- 
monize conflicting interests, All efforts proved futile, answering no pacific 
end. Tbe winter passed on, Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated on March 4tli 
and assumed control of the (covernmeot. We know that his messaRe was foil 
of kindness and aSection, peace and conciliatioa. yet of Qrmness and resolu- 
tion to protect and preserve the Union and constitution. 

The attack of April 12tb on Fort tjumter precipitated tbe war. Tbe entire 
north was at once ablaze with a Are of patriotism aod loyalty. The President 
iesaed his proclamation calling for voluateers. Oovernor Vales convened the 
Legialatare in extra aession. War was upon us. tbe mililarr system of tbe 
country had fallen into disuse and we were illy prepared for tbe coming 
conflict. 

Governor Yates was by mental temperment, active, earnest, alert; be bad 
b; association while in Congress come in close contact and com municittion 
wttb the southern political leaders, he fully reooguixed the force and violence 
of the impending war; as much as any one man in the free slates, be felt that 
tbe war tor supremacy was to be fiercely and persistently fought oat with all 
opposing forces which could be rallied oy tbe people of the north and southj 

Sat be was full of faith that the right would win, and that tbe Union and the 
onstitutioD would Snally tTiumpti. 

The bankers of Springdeld placed at tbe disposal of tbe Governor 1100,000. 
to defray the temporary expenses of tbe military forces until tbe extra session 
of the legislature should make ample provision for the care and support of 
the soldiers. 

Tbe Ouvernor felt the military importance of taking possession ot Cairo, 
located at tbe extreme southern end of the State and commanding Ibe trade 
and commerce of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. After a consultation with 
bis associate Utate offloera, he dispatched John W. Bonn, as his confidential 
at-ent, to make arrangements with tbe authorities ot the Central railroad to 
at once transport the mlUtary toroes of Chicago and the field batteries to 
Cairo, there to hold and fortify that place. His directions were promptly 
carried out by General Swift, largely aided by the able and active ooilperalion 
ofJoa. U. Web»ler,wboiiadaervediu the Mexican war, and afterwards became 
chief of stsS to General Grant. 
— lOH 



DESTRUCTION OF THE FOX INDIANS IN 1730 



BT THB FBENOH AND THEIB ALLIES. 

(Br JobD p. StewMil.) 

.jt a descent of family names Buegvsts family traditiona, so fragxiBiits o{ 
hinlory may be gleaned from the Domeoclature of a region. 

In Kendall county, 111., are tvo small streams that unite and, wilhia a frao- 
lioD of a mile, enter the Pox river. The Little Rock ereek and Big Rook 
creek. Why so called, and when so namedf Tradition is silent. They are 
charaoterized bj do rock larger tbaa the boulders in their cbannels. The 
early French explorers tell ns that in no other eqnal area was game found so 
abundant in both variety and quantity. Far ^rreater than ebewhere in nuED- 
bflrs. were the buffalo. So abundant were theberdatbatthis beautiful river, 
he&dini; in and near Pistakee lake, bore the AlKonquin name Pestekouy. 
The lake speaks, as the river onee did. the name nt the erstwhile pride of oar 
western prairies. We read of the river in Tonti'a memoirs. LaSalle and 
members of his party explored it, and Charlevoix speaks of the richness of 
the country bordering on it, and the abundaijce of game. So well did LaSatle 
become acquainted with this region, that in 1683, odou his return to Canada, 
be save to Franqaelin the information which enabled him to make bis maps 
of 1684 and 1687. On those maps. bIouk the course of the Pestekouy, are 
many villages, among which is the " great villaEe of Maramek" (Maramech). 
Several years of research have convinced me that O'Callaffhan, Tailhan and all 
others have been mistaken in placing the "icreal village of Maramek" on the 
Kalamazoo river of Michigan; no town or evidences of great population are 
there shown on any ol the 20 early map.s before me. The " Maramech" and 
" Maramec" of Franquelin's maps of 1084 and 1B87 respectively, was the 
center of the Miami population, and the metropolis; there were the Pean- 
gaiohias, the Kilaticas, Pepikokias, Weasand otuers, (all Miamie) while he 
shows no town or tribe on nis Marame and Maramug, now the Kalamazoo. 

In 1072 Alloiiez met the " Maohkoutenoh, Marameg, Kikaboua Illinone 
Fcpikoukia. Kilitika" and others, all later mapped in the so-called " Colonie 
do 8r. de LaSalle." He says (Relations of 1672), " they were deeper in the 
woods [from the Mission of St. Francis Xavier], but be errs by saying they 
were to the "westward" for they were, in fact, on the " Pestekouy Kiver," 
which beads within a few leagues of the site of his Mission at Oreen Bay. 
They were not the Marameirs north of Lake Superior, nor were they people 
of the river " Maramae " of Michigan, for they were in the very midst of the 
tribes be mentiona, where LaSalle found them. They were of the "great 
Tillage of Maramek," referred to in the reports ot 1605, (N. Y. Col. Oooto. 
vol. 9, p. 621-624) where we read, "Sienr Perrot preaented a robe on the part 
of the Pepicoguis, who also are Miamia of Maramek." 

When Perrot was sent by the Governor of New France to ally the westera 
tribes against the Iroquois, he visited the Miamia of Maramech. Amons the 
■ ' ' " ' e Mic' 



deputies from these tribes, who met ii 



(»ilh the French, wore n 



mites along the river, from beautiful Sylvan spring to the great mounds of 
Oalena limestone, an acre in extent, that rise 36 feet above the water's level, 
where frowns the "old mill," are evidences ot occupation. The plow has 
turned the soil so many times that the potsherds, never too well burned, have 
almost disappeared. The overflows have obliterated the mounds where 27 
years ago, when began my discoveries, my spade laid bare the bones of an* 
oieut dwellers of Maramech. Along the river burnt stones have abowii where 
were the domestic and council fires. 

'Neath the sod of the bill that alopes to the snn, lie the later oeuupanta ot 
the great village. In the graves, tnuketx of Bnpropenn origin havu been 
fonnd, and in the valley the plow has aided the arcbm'>l(i^iKts for manyyeara, 
and bushels of implements tetl of loug ocuuuution, With time and nhanse 
the name ot the village became modined and on the map of Coroaelli (1688) 
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it in eiven as Maramea, aod oa tbat of Sautter! (1710) Maraox. When the 
baSafo last grazed upon tbe five prairies tbat neigbbor there is Dot definilelT 
knovD, nor vheu the river lost tbe name first given, and vhy. On Frenen 
maps a score of yeara later we find the stream well laid down, and the name 
*' Riviere dn Rocher " (River of the Rock). It is in facta river characterized 
b; a rook which is bathed by it. and which haa material eafBcient to build a 
Tillage. On maps pnbliahed late in the Einhteenth oentnry, we find no more 
tbe French name but instead Fox river. 

AboQt I&IO among the Algonqnin tribes, near Lake St. John, in Canada, 
was one that h known in recent history, as the Foxes. As the shield of 
CbriBtian Great Britain beare the lion, Cbrislian Russia has its bear, and the 
aeal of the United Slates of Christian civilixalion, the <>Bde< m. upon the 
shields of tbis savage tribe, was found its totem, a fox. Hence they were 
called Watagamies by the other tribes (tbat word being the Algonquin word 
for Fox), Renards by the French, and, laler, Fojes by the Euifiisb. A turbu- 
lent people they were, from start to finish of their history. 80 marked was 
their belligerence, tbat they were made to flee to ibe west, with a nation 
kindred by marriages, by langnage and by habits, the Sacs. In their west- 
ward wanderings the Sacs (Sauks) left the name to the great bay of Lake 
Enron, Saukenong. 

We hear of the Foxes but little until the time of the arrival of Father Altouez, 

Srobably for the reason tbat Chouart and Radisson, Nicolet and other clan- 
estine traders, dared not make records regardingtho neople theytmet. When 
the legitimate traders came, the Jesuits followed, and the leisure and vain- 
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told of the visits to the Renards, on Green Bay and along the Wisconsin 
river, where were Hnrons, Sacs and other tribes tbat bad been driven west- 
ward by the Iroquois. Belligerent though some were, they lived in compara- 
tive harmony, the "one touch of nature" being that of defence against the 
Iroquois, As early as 1664 a portion of (he Poxes were known as the Mns- 

Siakees, that is, people oC the red earth. Why this, we are not told; but 
ong the borders of Green Bay are bluffs known as the "Red Banks," 
Earth works there are still visible. One of the traditions of the bay tells ns 
that thete Foxes fortiSed themselves there and were there besieged: canoea 
filled with warriors approached the shore, and upon the higbtands the enemy 
infested the fort. Days of hanger passed; at last a spirit appeared in the 
distracted imagination of a young warrior, and bade him take courage. 
During the profound sleep of the overconfident besiegers the Foxes escaped. 
The Watagamies (the Foses proper) and they became so closely associated 
that no distinction has been made by other writers than LaPotherie. Perrot 
was one of the first explorers to win the esteem of Ibe western tribes, and the 
Foies, in time of trouble, pleaded with him tor aid, aa with a father. With 
him to the oooncil at Montreal in 1670 this nation sent deputies, where the 
western tribes were urged to join the French against the Irognois. 

The Foxes, more than any other tribe, vacillated between the French and the 
English, in ditiposing of their peltries, which gave the French mnch trouble. 
By the year 1700, French traders of Canada began to descend the Mississippi 
and those of Louisiana to pass up the Illinois and Kankakee rivers, thus 
reaching Lake Michigan by the way of a portage into the St. Joseph river 
and from the Des Plaines to the lake, at Chicago, or took the Wisconsin 
route. These portages were absolutely under the ooutrol of the Foxes, and, 
like civilized nations of today, they required toll for the right to pass Ibioogb 
their territory. This angered the French to such an extent that their des- 
truction was decided upon, for it was thought that in no other way could 
oommunicalion between Louisiana and Canada be kept open. To this 
end, it seems, when in 1712 various western tribes were asked by the com- 
mandant at Detroit to settle near the fort, the flrst bloody step was taken. 
The Foxes oame, they claimed, by invitation. Du Buisson, the commandant, 
sent runners to bring in various friendly tribes, and. without sufiioient Justi- 
floation, the latter were permitted to make war on tbe little band of E\)xeB, 
A aiege of many days followed. The Foxes threw up earth works, bnt aooa 
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found that all efforts must necessarily end ta defeat; they asked to hold a 
OOQDcil, but all overtures were refused. Oa a Btormy niebt they cHiaped and 
reaubed & peninsula that thrust itself into Lake St. Clair; there they were 
floon discovered and forced to sarrender at discretion. Their captors in 
revenge) and often in mere t^port, shot tfaem down. 

In 1716 Des Liicaerie, oommandaQt at Mackinaw, moved against the Foxea 
located on the Wisconsin river and, at the Battea des Mortes, wrouKht whole- 
sale slaughter. In IT^, be again moved a(;aiuEt (hem, but thev had received 
waruiuK atid had fled. Their lields of corn were destroyed and tbeir villatres 
burned. So far as this, ray story baa been told in part by the early writers, 
vho also iniorm us tbat in 1730, somewhere not far from "The Rock," the 
last attempt to destroy this tribe was made. Where the final defeat look 
place, heretofore lias been unknown. Parkman, in his "Half Century of 
t^onflicl," saya, "The accounts of the affair are obsureaud not trustworthy,'' 
and Ferland in bia "Histoire du Canada" says tbat it was near the Bock nn 



refer to the tribe of "Illinois of the Rock." Wbere they met defeat is, in 
fact, SO miles from LaSaile'a "Rock." a distance aa naught in a country so 
Tast. 

From my boyhood days I wandered over the beautiful isiaodlike bill, 
whereon ban^s my tale. Often I sat in the shade of the ereat trees npon the 
south end of thia nil!, and looked over the valley of the river and Ibe two 
oreeks between which the hill so snugly lies. I often wondered why tbe so- 
called "Mound Builders" who left heaps of earth along the high bluffti of tbe 
river, bad not chosen thia place for burials. Again casting my eyes over tbe 
surface, as I had done many times before, I noticed n semicirculnr ditch 
Tbicb, with tbe southern brow of the hill, completed the cirule, ooulainiog 
something over two acreti of land. Evidently this had been a palisaded 
defence. Where one part of the ditch reached the brow of tbe bill, it parsed 
downward and I plainly saw that there had been a covered way to the little 
creek which, at that time, bathed the foot of the hill, but which, by tbe hand 
of man, has been viven another course to turn the wheels of industry. Tbe 
river is a warm stream; the waters of the creek are spring-born, and hence 
oool in SDinmer. Along the river, that within my memory was so rich iu fi^b 
ttod game, ran a trail, and wbere it crossed the cool stream. I reasoned there 
mnat have been a village. 

At the margin of a newly plowed Held, wbere a little gnlly bad been cut by 
TVoent rains, I Fonnd evidences that some da»ky Rebecca of Maramech had 
broken her wnlor-jnif. From this beginning, sprang a desire to investigate, 
and ever ^ince that time my thirst for arcbaeological knowledge baa led me 
into a long courae of investigations. Here, within a stonethrow of the 
site of "the great village of Maramech," discovered at the same time, on this 
beautiful hill tbe Fos nation met what may practically be considered eitinc- 
tion. 

Between the years 1720 and I730tbe political relations of tbe Sacs and Foxea 
had become somewhat strained. Not that tbe Saea loved tbe Foxea less, but 
moretheprivilegesoftrade with the French. Themove against the Foxes in 1728 
made aucb an impression upon the minds of tbe other savage natious that tbey 

fersiated in their alliance with the French, and in the war lagainsl the 
oxes. Some time just previous to 1730 a party of 200 surprised 20 lodgra 
of Foxes, and massacred 80 men and 300 wom^-n and ebildron. Liter, 
tbe principal chief passed to tbe river St. Joseph and begged tbe com- 
mandant for mercy. Tbe commandant at Mackinaw adviseo the Governor 
tbat tbe allies begged btm to put himself at their head in order to fall npon 
the Foxea, which he did with 600 aavages and 20 Frenchmen. Tlie Oovroor 
wrote to all of the commandants to accept no proposition from the Foxes 
without farther ordera from him. for he had resolved to keep the allies with 
him until the Foxes were destroyed, or had fully aubmitled. 

Such was the pressure brought upon this fragment of the once numorons 
Fox uatioD. by the French and tbeir allies, tlial they were driven to seek pro- 
teotioD with tbeir erstwhile enemies, the Iroquois, who for so many years bap 
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been tbe terror of all the western tribes. The half friendly Wea branch of ' 
the Miamis at this time was on the Wabash. There the Fozea hoped to leaoh 
«D asylum and rest for a time. The most direct route was bv the way of the 
Kishwaufaee trail, which took them sontheaslwardly, one of the many that 
led to Marameoh. Deeply worn, it was apparent long years after the whit« 
settler bad tnroed the sixl. Between 200 and 'iOO warrioro. with an unTtsual 
jiroportion of women and children, plodded, Bnaii-like, over this biebway. 

Two years before, Falher Guijtnaa, taken prisoner by the Kiokapoos and 
Mascoucius, made snob a favorable impression npon his captors as not only 
to win hit freedom and that of bis companions, bnt an all iauoe between these 
tribes and the French. To keep the good will of the French, it was neces- 
sary for these tribes to tnro against the Foxes, on whom, during the weary 
retreat, tbey made a rnnninK Rgiit, nntil nearing the fordintf place of the 
river that now bears their name, tbe latter were foroeJ to make a stand. One 
linndred and eleven shelters were formed by them, by leveling little places 
and upon them erectine protections for temporary nse. 

The Kickapoos and MascoutinE gave warninK to Saint Anire, commsndant 
at Fort Chartres, to the eommnndant at Green Bay and to De Villiers. com- 
mandant at the River St. Joseph. Early in the Baramnr of 1730, two Mascou- 
tins. arriving at the River St. Joseph, informed Dd Villiera that there was 
Bghtinjt between the "Rock" and tbe Weas, and that other tribes had joined 
the Illinois and fallen apon the Foxes, who found themselves hemmed in, but 
that tbe Illinois, at the moment of victory, had fled. Some of the attacking 
party and many Foxes were kilted. The French at Kaskaskia taunted the 
Illinois warriors, by sayinit thay were women, and did not know how to flehti 
that as for themselves, tbey would take their negroes (slaves) and with them 
defeat the Foxes. Saint Ange had beard that the Foxes were anon a wooded 
island in temporary shelters, and believed that if they remained there they 
would be defeated, for De Villiera was expected from the River St. Joseph. 
The Foxes gave oat that they were eipeotinK a large pa''ty ^^ Iroquois to 
offer them refuge. They had fled from thuir nomca in Wisconsin, down the 
Kishwaukee trait, beyond tbe ancient site of Marameoh. but had been driven 
back tbilher, and ihere built their fort. Saint Aaffe left Fort Charlres 
July, 1730, and when joined by the 
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. who had Qrst shown weakness, 

I, Kickapoos, Mascoutins and ''Illinois 

) tribe that had previously been driven 

These nations had taken positions to 

Thus threatened, the latter (ortiSed 

On the I2th of Angast. Saint Aoge's 

of the Foxes. "On the 17tb, 40 huntera 

their tort, which was a little bunch of wood, 



found his cimmand to number 500 

of the Rock" (a remnant of the [Hi 

from the Illinois river by the Foie; 

prevent further progress of the Fo 

themselves a leaiine from the "Rook. 

scouts discovered the whereaboi ■ 

were encountered and driven inl 

enclosed with pnlisade!', situated upon a slope, which rose Keutty in the direo- 

tion of the west and nortbwost from a little river." 

Standing within Ibis enclosure, and looking south over the brow of the hill 
■ i its rifle pits, "the river of the Rock," as known in 1730, is but a quarter 

a mile away. To the east, bordering " . .. - 

to Ihe west and northwest, is the Big Ci 
mentioned in (he early accounts. 

Come with me when, as then, the nuts are ripe on Marameoh hill. Th« 
haze of Indian summer blends tbe prairies in all directions into the borizoii, 
Atiout two miles, nearly an old French land league (3 4-10 miles), immedi- 
ately under the noonday's sun, 13 the "rook" npon the river. Upon either 
bank is seen great prairies that extend to the southeast and to the southwest. 
To the north of as is the prairie that leads far into Wisconsin. To the east 
of tbe Bi|( Creek of the Rick is only a prairie, and between Blackberry creek 
and tbe river, further to the east, is another. 

Warned iif tbe nnproaohinK armies by smoke during tbe day and signal 
llreit at night, the Foxes, foreseeing the necessity for vigorous defense, had 
eonstruoted npoti the soulborn extremity of Ib^ hill a palisaded work. Th« 
warriors bailed themselvas at tbti chase in their efforts to supply prorisiond, 
while thu women and the old men were busy with the batctmt nod improvi«d 
digging tools in raiting the fori, which they hDpud would prove their asfoty, 
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I ffbloh baoame, id fact, a tr&p. Wiihia the etoobade were a thousand 
...imen and children, half starved. The biKb poiDt at the north end F^erred 
the Foxes as a watch tower. Looking over and beyond the site of ancient 
Uarauiecl), northwftrd. upon the prairies, are the watchmea scanning the 
horiiton tor signals of De Noyelle's approach. Along the ridge that forma the 
atiuiTiiit are warriors aotnmanding the slopes to the southeast, and at the same 
time to the northwest. Saint Ange was approschiog (roin the aoutbwost. under 
cover nt the woods, along the river, and De Villiera was coming from the 
eail. De Novetles was marching over the well worn and later known "Great 
Sauk trail" from Detroit. Saint Ange, enconntering some of the hantera, 
drove [hem before htm. Scouts hastened after. Tbey cautiouslv approached 
the river, and looking to tbe west and northwest, up the gentfe slope, they 
discovered the temporary shelters late deserted by the Foxes. The hunters 
that fled before Saint Ange told of his nearness, aud warned all to tbe stock- 
ade. For two days the advancing army marched under novcr of the woods. 
Upon the eastern bank ot the river. Saint Ange crossed tbe river at the 
"Kook," aud took his position upon tbe east side of tbe large Creek of the 
Rook. At Saint Ange s approach, the Kickapios aod Mascoutins, who bad 
long been awaiting bis coming, joined their for<!eB with his, and the siege 
began. Upon tbe first dav two unsuooesafnl attempts to escape were made 
by tbe Fokss. "A trench was opened on the Fallowing night, aud each 
worked to fortify himself nt the post assigned him. Tbe enemy a&ked to 
parley. They o^ered to give up prisoners, and returned several, in fact, but 
as it seemed to Saint Ange that they were only attempting to gain time, he 
renewed tbe attack." 

A few days later, 60 Frenchmen and 600 savages, commanded by DeVilliers, 
arrived. He crossed the river of (he Rock, passed around to tbe norib of the 
hill, crossed the Big creek of tbe Rock, planted his "cavaliet" (a little fort 
protecting other forts) across the valley to the west, a rifle shot from tbe 
alutknJe, lo protect his rifie pits, the scars of which still remain. To protect 
the southern semi'Circle of tbe fort, formed by the brow of tbe bill, the 
Foxes made rifle pits by leveling away the ground and, it seems, there plac- 
inplo^. The warriors, tbna prelected, stood readvtocast upon whomsoever 
might approach, a shower of arrows and missels of war. Tbe muzle-loading 
fliut'loiiK rifle was too slow tor such work; it was possible for a warrior to 
keep two arrows in the air at once. 

It was but tbe task of a moment, in the darkness, for tbe braves of Saiut- 
Ange to cross tbe Big creek ot tbe Rook, and, protected b:^ its bank, of a 
man's height, command tbe slope of the bill, no part of which was beyond 
rifle shot. Where the second ttrowth timber stands, that now covers the 
elope, was then an open wood. A rush on the purt >if DeVilljers up the bluff 
At tbe north, in the darkness, enabled him to drive the warriors from the 
crest into tbe stockade, and to begin bis irencbea. 

The Foxes begged for mercy, which templed DciViliiers, but tbe Illinois 
would consent to no terms. The iSacs, however, weru only halfhearted aod 
attempted to aid the Foxes by furnishing ammunition and helping ibem to 
escape. This discovered, the other savaifesthreatened vengeance upon the 
Sacs, but Sttint An^e advanced witb 100 Frenchmen and restored urder. 
DflNoyelle soon arrived witb ten Fre 
Miamifl. He brought positive orders thi 



ot the Fo; 



id 200 Indians from tbe 
should be no compromise 
». Hanger rpigaed on both 
iw-hide shields. Two bun- 
pressed harderevery day. 



dred Illinois deserted. September". The Foxes w^._r ^ —^■ 

Baint-Ange completed a small fort two pietul shot away, which was intended 
to out off communicntion with the water, but il proved of no value, for tbe 
Foxes had found subterranean meansforgclling a supply. Certain starvalion 
became apparent, and it seeiacd that time must, m liie end win the victory. 
A parley was asked, but the French and allies feared treachery, and wonJd 
Mcepi DO terms. 

On the (ftb of September a violent slomi arose, and a dark cold night fol- 
lowed. The wntchfulnesa on tbe part of the allies was r^laied, and the 
Foxes escaped. The cry of a ohilil oonpled with the information received 



from B Sao woman, gave notice of the escape, 

the savages most tie»h Followed. The womeu, children and old men t 
been placed in the van of the retreaiiae colaum, and the warriors took posi- 
tions in the rear, to cover the retrent. Suddenly; their ranks were b rose n, 
and tbej were defeated. The number of dead and prisoners was aboat 300 
wariors and 1,000 women and children. 

The accoDuls of this allair bare been buried Id the archives of Fiance. 
Ferland {Cours de Histoire do Canada) unearthed a document from which I 
received my first information of the affair. Since that time I have acqnired 
811 documents through the kindness of Prof, Chas. M. Andrist, who under- 
took the search for me. From these I compile my story. 

My purpose now is bat to record my discoveries of the true ancient site of 
the ' great village of Maramech," and the locality of the old fort. This stood 
npoQ the hill which rises gently to the west and northwest from the larmr 
creek of the l-Cock, and which, at the sooth, is washed by the lesser creek of 
the Bock. The covered way, np which water was brought, a mere ditch at 
the lime of my discovery, has since washed into a wide ifully. Upon the 
western fiide of the hill a gravel-spit has within a few years, been carried 
across the swamp and the long lost battlefield can now be reached dry>ahod. 
At the time of the tragedy, the onbroken swamp, which bounded it on the 
north and west, fonnd an ontlot into the two creeks, which fact warranted 
the statement in one of the military reports that it was practically an island. 
At the middle of the old enclosure a boulder now rises seven feet, and upon 
it is this iflscription : 

" Three hundred warriors, with women and children, were besieged hero 
by thirteen hundred French and allies, Angnst 17th, 1730; escaped Sept. 9(h. 
Captured— Tortured— Killed. French Irenches on north end of hill, "The 
Rock'' spoken of by Ferland (Histoire da Canada), two miles south, is 
partly quarried away. The Maramech of Frnnquelin's map of 16S4, was 
near. Site identifled and stone placed by John F. Steward, 1S74 1900." 

The old fort ia now the property of School district No. 9, town of Little 
Roek, Kendall county. My purpose in purchasing and donating the bit of 
land to the school, bucanse of its bistorical interest, was to provide that after 
Time palsies my hand and bids my tongue be still, it may never be desecrated 
by the plow or sold for taxes. 

To the south a short league is " The Rock." To the north lie the remains 
of some who doubtless were of the besieging party. Where lie the besieged, 
we shall not know. The spring floods of the river and creeks, have covered 
and in turn laid bare their bones, and the elements have wasted all. Peace- 
ful site of Maramech! Charming in thy vernal verdure, rich in the ripeness of 
the year, erstwhile home of the children of the wildernesB and place of one 
of the greatest tragedies of the west, now the romantic region suughl by pleas- 
ure Heeuers, by the weary, and by lovers, when my heurt ceases to perform 
its physical functions, then shall my love for thy beauties cease, and not till 
then. 



IN MEMORIAM. 



MART KABB 



But one death has occurred in the meraberHhip of (he Illinois Slate Histor- 
ical society since the date of its last annual meeting. In the fullnesB of yeara, 
Mrs. John T. Stuart, an honorary memberof this society, after a long, honored, 
and useful life, passed away to everlasting rest. 

Mary Virginia Nash, the only child of Francis Nash and Judith Bland, 
was bora io Prince Edward countv, Va-, on the Kith day of Anguat, 1816. 
Her parents were both nativea of Virginia and resided on a plantation a short 
distance from Prince Edward courthouse, at thai time one of the Centura 4* 
culture and relloement of the old Dominion: and their home was niarked,| 
the social enjoyments and generous hospitality cbaraeteriatic ol Virg' 
planters early in the last century. 




MRS. JOHN T. BTOART. 
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When the snbjeot of this sketch was but a year old her ];Mtrent8 migrated to 
Hiflsonri territory, then in the far west, and settled above St. Louis near the 
month of the Missouri riyer. where she passed her childhood amid the happy 
surroundings of a tsrpical southern home. But the death of her mother, 
when she was 10 years of age, and that of her father six years later, left her 
an orphan. For a short time she resided in the household of Hon. Hamilton 
Gkimble of St. Louis, and then became one of the family of her aunt, the 
wife of Judge Samuel D. Lockwood, the well-known eminent jurist, at Jack- 
sonville, lU. She was a beautiful and sprightly girl, of quick perception, 
and intelligent; and though the education of young ladies was then not con- 
sidered as important as it now is, she acquired a fair common school educa- 
tion, that was in after life reinforced by eztensiye reading, observation and 
studv. She then became a member of the Presbyterian church; and, at the 
residence of Judge Lockwood, on the 25th of October, 1837, by the ministra- 
tion of Bev. Julian Sturtevant, she was united in mariage to John T. Stuart, 
then an ambitious young lawyer of worth and promise. 

They located in Springfield, and there passed the rest of their days; and to 
the First Presbyterian church in that place Mrs. Stuart transferred her mem- 
bership, ever after conforming with earnest sincerity to that faith. For 
more than 63 years she resided here — during the most eventful period of our 
State and national existence — and saw the town expand from a collection of 
cabins to a large and opulent city, and the State develop from a prairie waste 
to its present proud position in the American republic. 

She was the contemporary and personal acquaintance of Lincoln, Baker, 
Hardin, Douglas and ail that host, now passed into history, whose names are 
inseparably mterwoven with the glory of lUinois. She was one of the most 
prominent and highly esteemed women in central Ulinois. Her ffentle nature 
and purity of character, her amiable, charitable disposition, ana affectionate 
consideration of her family and friends, commanded the deference and admi- 
iBtion of all who knew her. Back of that atteaotive personalty was a chris- 
tian devotion and conscientious sense of duty that radiated a charm upon 
her wide social circle. 

She passed the threshold of the new century with faculties bright and un- 
impaired, and in the enjoyment of the fruits and blessings of a well-spent life 
until the 30th day of May, 1901, when her spirit took its flight to the unseen. 
Her mortal remains, aged 84 years, 9 months and 6 days^ were laid to rest beside 
those of her honored husband, who had preceded her, m beautiful Oak Ridge 
cemetery, near the capital ci^. Of her children. Elizabeth, Virginia^ Franks 
Edward, John T., Robert ana Hannah, only the last named three survive her. 



ADDENDUM 



BOM ADVANCE SHEETS OF THE TRANSACTIONS OF 

THE MoLEAN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

OF BLOOMINGTON. ILLINOIS. 



Lise AND Cbabacteb of Honobable Isaac Fun'k. 

[Bt Hon. L. a. KerHpk.l 

Celebration of the aeventy-fittb anaiversary of the Bettlement of 
Funk'B Grove, under auspices of the MoLean County Historical so- 
ciety. 

Tacitus, the Rom&n aathor and bietoriao, wrote of the life of his father-in- 
lav, AitricolB, deeming it a pions duty. Witti Bncb an illnstrions eiample be- 
fore me, I make no appoloe? for attempting to write of the life of my father- 
in-law, Hou. Isaao Fuok. Ion!; lament my want of skill to write of nis char- 
acter and achievements as they deserre. 

laaao Tank was bom Nov. 17, 1797, on a farm in Clark coantj, Ky.: be 
died, after a brief illness, in the home of his 90n, Dtiocan, in Bloomington. 
III,. Jan. 29, 1865— the span of hia eartbiv career beicg 67 years, 2 months 
anil 12 dayE — he lies buried here in Funk's Grove cemetery, remole from 
travelled ways and tbroDged towas, beside the same still raDDiDK stream aad 
in the heart of the same m^niScect forest which captivated hia eye, when, 
as a yoaDg. strooe man, full of ambition, and hope, and eDer^r, he came 
this way in search of home and fortune. Bj bis side lie the remains of his 
beloved and faithful wife, Cnaaudra, whose death occurred only about four 
hours later than bis. 

One conid hardly conceive a reBting place more fltKriR for a ir'ave, stroog, 
uobie child of nature, such as he was, than this secluded spot. He lived ana 
wronKbt with nature; the Belda, the trees, the streams, toe sun, and moon, 
and stars, the raiD<}, the winds and the snows were his companions and co- 
workers in life, and they have not for^tten nor forsaken him. 

These majestic trees keep ibeir stately visril about bis grave; the winds 
sigh over it; summer spreads it with her soft carpet of green; winter with 
noiseless hands lays her deep white pall above it; the moon aod stars look 
tenderly down through the silence of night upon it; his labors done, he 
sleeps in nature's own home, enfolded in nature's own dear bosom. 

Of Mr. Funk's remoter ancestry, unfortunately we have but little accurate 
knowIedi;ei the associates of his youth have passed with him, and we can not 
ro to them for information. He never talked much about his ancestors, and 
he left oolhint! in writins about them. We do not set this down to any want 
of respect ou Mr. Fuuk's part for their memory. It will be borne in mind 
that he died when not far past the meridian of life, at a time when his busi- 
ness interests had reached Iheir greatest proportions. 

Be was Stale senator, addiuir the duties of this importait office to the bur- 
den of his privnle nffaira^ be was always completely euin'ossed with the bus- 
e of the present, having little time to reflect upon, or talk about the pa^t. 



If Mr. Funk bad lived to that age when tneii nsnatly are obliKed to relax " 
their more active business life, no donbt he would have been int^lined, as 
others have been, to review his early life, and ve would have been now in 
poHsesaioD of many interesting facts, which, as it is, are out of onr reach and 
will probably so remain. 

The name is Oerinan; bis grandfather, Adam Funk, was Qerman born, but 
in what place or provinoe we do not know. He came lo this country about 
the middle of the eighteenth etntury, and probably setlled first in Pennsyl- 
vania. Lists of German emigrants who settled in and near Philadelphia and 
in Lancaster county about that time, show that the Funks were heading to- 
ward America in considerable numbers. The name occurs very frequently in 
these lists. Isaac Funk's father, whose name also was Adam, was reared in 
Virginia; in bis lifetime he acquired and lost a considerable fortune; his 
chief loRses came by standing surety for his friends. His wife's name was 
8arah Moore, and she was of German descent. They had nine children — six 
boys and three girla— Absalom, John, Jacob, Sarab, Isaac, Jesse, Dolly, 
Dorothea and Robert. 

We cannot fix the exact date at which the family moved to Kentucky, bat 
it was not far from 1790. Of the Rentuclcy home, where Isaao was born, 
nothing remains bul a heap of stones and debris where the chimney once 
stood. The first ten years of life were spent here; all knowledge of the man- 
ner in which those years were spent perished with Mr, Fuok. We can guess 
that he picked up cnip» or carried wood for bis mother, or drove the chickens 
off the garden, or brought the .^ow, or had his face washed and kept still and 
ate at the second table when there was company, aa did other ndl- regulated 
boys, receiving from time to time, with what grace he possessed, such cor- 

Eoral and other punisbmenls as his shortcomings indicated to be needful for 
is present and tuture well being. Three or four of those years and he was 
of suitable age to be going to school, but it is altogether improbable that 
there was any acbool in Clark county at that time within the boy's reach. 

In 1807 the family removed to Fayette county, Ohio, and settled on Paint 
Creek, about six mitea northeast of Washington Court House, and four miles 
south of what is now the village of Bloomingburg— a beautiful and fertile 
. region then, as it is now. Mr. Funk spent 13 consecutive years at this place; 
being then 23 years old he went over into Virginia aud worked a year in the 
Kanawa salt works; returned then to the Ohio home, remaining tbere two 
years more. During his rosideucein Ohio Mr. Funk worked on a farm most 
of the lime, sometimes at home, sometimes working out by the month. 
Together with his father and older brother Absalom, he did aome trading in 
cattle, hogs and other stock. 

An unlucky venluro of some kind brought Mr. Funk in debt about $2,000— 
a very great sum in those days, especially when on the wrong side of the ac- 
count. This debt still hung over him when he came to Illinois, bat we can 
say that it was not many years until he was able to return to Ohio and pay 
his debt with its interest, which he faithfully did. 

All the schooling Mr. Funk ever got, be received while living in Ohio. We 
learn that be attended school, all told, parts of three winters; this when he 
was 10 to lii years old. We know nothing of Ihe character of his school; of 
his teacher all we know is that he was renowned as a very severe disciplina- 
rian even for that day. Mr. Funk oFleu alluded to the frequent and fearful 
thrashings that he eave his pupils; much of the time of school was ocoopied 
with that work; aUre membra nee of the other <|ualiflcatioo8 of the teacher, if 
be had any, aeem to have faded from Mr. Funk's mind. 

We who know all about schooling, smile at the old lime methods, and yet 
there must have been some kind of virtue and a good deal of it, in those back- 
woods schools, otherwise how will we explain the fact that so many boys of 
those days with so little schooling accomplished so much, while now so many 
with 80 much schooling, accomplish so little. Then, with two or three years 
schooling, men built fortunes and states; now a good manv of na with 
23 or 23 years of sehooliog are just about as able to live off tne UlaXa or to 
squander n fortune. 
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K year, aucompnnied by hie brother, Abxulom , 

_. ._. -le arrived in Sangamon county in lh« mooth 

i April. 1321. la a mIcgIcI) of bU, left pabliahed ia 1874, it is naserled that 
jk vim delKinoil (»r m \img t\mu on the western journey by faigb water in the 
pftbatih rirnri 1 can not a<'i;»pt this for aatbentiv history. Anyone wbo 
tnew liiaao Funk or who will !<ludy bis character, can hardly believe that a 
bw feet of witter, iai>re or Uih^. in the Wabash, would have made mui-h elTect 
upon his movements, lu Mny be iniae on to this part, and pitched his cnmp 
ontbe east aide.jual in theedne of thisprove. near the center o! Ifae south side 
o! what is now section IG, about a mile and a half east and a batf utile south 
of Ihia chnrch and cemetery. From SaneamoQ county Mr. William Brock 
and wife came with the Funks, and all lived locether for a pan of a year in 
the flrst oHbin. 
The next winter. Hobert Stubhlefleld with bis wife, who was a sister of th« 
^Junk's, came out from Ohio and joined the brothers in their new home. 

till holdintr his position here, in the year 1S25 or IS26, or maybe in each of 
ae years, Mr. Fank went to Fort Clark, now Peoria, and raided a crop of 
n on river bottom land near that place. We can safely sartuiae that this 
^^ove was necessary in order to get a little ready money; there was a market 
Iben and snmo ifrotind open for tillage. While at Peoria he made the ae- 
quaintanee of Miss Casandra Sharp; in June, 1826, they were married; the 
pair retarned immediately to Funk's Orove, and there lived their liven, very 
near the place where the first camp waa made. From Mr. Funk's marriage 
dates the bezinning of his remarkable career. 

Wis purpose in comine to Illinois was to get a place and room where he 
could raise, teed and deal in cattle, bogs and other farm stock. He had ac- 

a Hired some kfjowledgo of the buainesa in Ohio, and no doubt a taste for it 
MO. When he married and brought his bride back to Punk's Qrove, we 
may know the purpose was Sied to follow that kind of business and that 
Funk's Grove would be the place where he would follow it. 

There were then less than 20 families in tbe whole territory included now 
in the bounds of McLean county: of oonrae there was not much farm stock of 
any kind. 

The Funks began to farm a little with soch implements as they could get 
or make; and to buy what stock there waa for aale within their reach. They 
bought cattle, bogs, sheep, faorsea and mules, and drove to market wherever 
a market could be found. The brothers, Isaac and Absalom, were e<|ual 
partners in all these transactions. 

They went to SangamoD county and other older settlements, as they gained 
a little headway in tlie business, and bought cattle and brought tbem in the 
home place; these tbey would graze for a season or perhaps feed awhile, ac- 
cording to their condition, and then find a market for them. Their first 
markets were Peoria and Qalona— later Chicago. Sometimes they took droves 
of uattio into Ohio, finding markets for them there. 

Their first Irananotiona were small of necessity, but as settlement increased 
And the stock of the country increased, they kept equal pace, widening the 
field of their uperatiuns. They were alert, knew their bnsinese, dealt fairly with 
everybody, worked very hard, and as nearly as I can find out. they gained a 
"nvlty comptete monopoly of the stock buying business in all this region; 
pd tney made money, aa they deserved to do. 

I As early as 1835. Chicago became their principal market. Tbey were send- 
much stock there, that it was thoogfat best for one of tbe brothers to 
in Chii^ago, in order to take belter care of the business at that end of 
fte line. Isaac had now five small children; Absalom was still a bachelor 

id ten years the older. These circumstances suited Absalom belter for 

^ting and taking the work in Chicago, which he did, and Isaac remained 

D tbe [arm . 
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Tbe differiat! «iiarut«ristiea of tbo mmx also raited tfaem to this divuion 
ttie atrk. If Isaw waa tiw strongvr issa of Um two, boine pasM«aed _ 
•otupotutt more eii«r^ »ad caoimK*. Absftlom was cost ib a liltl« smoother 
Bold, mora diplomntic, mora nuve. for About flre yeam UmfrvT, the 
brotliars reinataed in parTnenbip, ptoae«niJii|[ Uieir bosinees with greu Qtet 
and enrrsT- 

If lbs ne«esUT7 limits of this paper would pcn&tt, ! woold he ^lad to Fpeak 
at leogth of the phftncler of Abulont Fask. He was a man of inteRTitr and 
marked ability; fram first to last of the partnership, the brothers worked in 
perfect barmonj. and there was always mutual eiwid will. The memorx of 

Ca«le Absalom " u d«ar to Ibe Fnok familj, and bis sain« it always meo- 
tioned with piotonnd re«peet. 

The partnership was disnlved in the year 16tl. luao boBEbt Absalom'c 
sbar« in the land^ they bad toreifaer aoquirvd, a»d eovttsned bo]rii>c and 
feeding and marketing cattle and nofrs and other stock as before. Instead of 
coTtailuiB the business, he still incieased it. Bis land boMiB^ mra im>w 
lart«r, more labor was available, and he wa« Earminv and feedisc tBar« ax- 
tenurely. He bonshl cattle far and near, someiimes Boiar lo other statM 



poaod for the train, and he boogbt ibe erops of still others and b 
out on Ibe farms wbere Ihej were raised. 

It was a common praetiee for htm to sell his cattle or eoDtiact them a^ear 
forward, to parties id Chicago, at a atipolated price per hoadred w«tBttt. 
dressed; then he wonld bay and Rraxe and feed ibe cattle lo fill these eon- 
tiaets. Be went to Chieago sometimes with as many as 1,500 eattle IB his 
drove; «0Htetin»e« as maoy as 1,000 boes. One winter, togtriher with his 
bcotber. Jesse, be drove more than 6,000 hogs to Chieago. To more tbeae 
large droTes of etock safely and mt tbem in market in good condition, vaa 
no boy's play. It required a high degree ol skill and a moot aocniate and 
praetical knowledse of the bosoesH, besides great physical strength and 
eoaraM aod endtiranee. When one of the lar^r herds of cattle was to be 
moTed to market, a section of it, E>ay 300 or 300, wonld be started with its 
pranereomplement ot men atieoding. Nert day another lection wontd b« 
mobilised and started on the road, and so on until all the herd was moring. 
Thne secttons or smaller drores were kept aboot a dsv's march apart. It 
wm be madily seeo that io ibis manner the herd eoold be moTed with grwater 
safety and expedition than in a sinsle great drore. Abont U days wen i»- 

J aired for a bonefa of ste«n to tiavS to Chicago, and aboot three weeks fnMB 
le time the first were elarled oat. the last drove or aectkw would get in. 
Heary rains, thunder storms, hirt waters, aleet atordis aod snows wen 



n their saddles all nigtit dnring the pcermienee of a nerere storm, in 

order to prCTent a stampede of the cattle, or to round tbem up and get iben 
in hand Sffain in cak a stampede oecorrcd. lliis kind ol vorfc eaJled for the 
grentcst eoorage and the most daring egoealrianship. aa well as great ptayBH 
eat endaraoee. 



For the most nazt, eottala were foaod for Ibe cattle, and abelter for the 
~ ' ts, bttt fn 
wtbeBan 
r tor a p«l 

. JiMC his al -- - -- — 

fiMgneable and Ibe Boot dasgeroBs part* of the woric 



BOB of nigbts, bttt &e«taently all were obUgol lo camp in Ibe npwa ersine. 

'. Bsaddlaara 
and th e St 

e or mm than his abare of Ibe haniasl. the ■ 



At Eneh tunes the nan bad Botfaing bat the neend for a bed. ■ 

bag of straw tor a pillow, a great-eoai or blasket foe eorer bl _^ 

ikj or lowvrinr aloads for a roof. Mr. Fiuk nearlv alwajn went wiln his 
^lle. and tnac his abare or man than his aba "^ •--j... .•.- . 

fiMgneable and Ibe Boot dasgeroBs part* of thi 

Sbaghterine fiuiritiBa at Chicaico were limited is tboae dnye. B»d tbeai 
Hpatata droves or Kctioas of Ibe brrd were loxed as naarlr ae pmetieable to a 
day's eaaaeity of die tlaaghterbonse tn wbiehtba oKlle ware going. In thii 
way eaeb drm eoeld he immediately flaocbUfed on lla aaiTnl. tbenbrM*- 
veattag aipeaaiTe delay and eongcatiaa of sto^ at CUragu- Wben 




J 



gUtered, each beef whs weigliei] sepnrntely in (juarters on pisiform scales. 

George, tha olUext sod. wati alioited the ouaiuess for several years, ot 

AiDK these weighU. The work would begin nbnul 4:IXIo'o!ii<<k in the mora- 



> the buslDeas nnil tcet home, irns front fonr to five weeks. 

Drave§ of hoKs were movotl in nhoiit (he same manner, esoept that it was 
neoeesary lo have a sort of iravetinK slaoghter camp alone with the ho^ 
drove. A separate tt^ws of men was needed to lake charge of sach heavier 
and fatter hoira as gave out on the way. Sometimes these would be loaded 
in wapcouB ana sent forward to Chiea^Ot Ihe wa^oDS returDinK and loading 
■aain, if necessary. Sometimes in colder weather, a good niany wuald be 
slaut'htered enroute and sent forwnrd dressed. 

When hia sons were old enooKh, they shared with their father the labors 
and hnrdshipa as well an ranch of ibe responsibility of his great business; but 
for many years it all rested on his shoulders aloae. I have no donbt he often 
saw all be was worth and a good deal more on foot moving between "Fnnk'e 
Qrove" and Chicago. He nearly always bad big money obligations maturing. 

When we consider (be exigencies of such a situation, together with (he un- 
certainties and risk of anch a buainesa aa hia, we may know that broad 
shoulders and a ^tout heart were needed to bear np under it all; bnt he had 
them, if ever a man had. 

I do not believe that Mr, Funk had any acheme in mind when he came to 
Illinois, even if he had any wish, lo acquire a large amount of land. He did 
not come to Illinois for that purpose; the stock business was the thing upper- 
moat in bis wind. The ferlilily and value ot these prairie lands were not gen- 
erally known to the lirat comers; indeed, several years later than the first 
setllement in McLean cotiniy. we find United Stales surveyors making such 
notes on their plats as this: "Level or greatly undulating prairie; may b« 
useful some time for grazing." Such notea appear on plats or surveys mads 
of Houe of the richest lands in the world, lying withiu two or three miles of 
this grove. These surveyors evidently did not suspect the matchless fertility 
of th? lands they were surveying. All the good farm land they Dad ever seen 
in use had been cleared of timber; therefore timber land is the only good 
farm land; such I presume was their process of reasoniug. 

In the west side of the grove near the residence of Mr. Jacob Funk, may 
still be seen a clearing made by an early settler, who thought if one wanted 
a farm, one must of course, go to the woods ami elear it up. Even if the 
prairie land was rich, the first settlers believed it would be nest to impossible 
to live in the open bleak prairie away from the timber. But I suspect that 
the Funks very soon discovered the fertility andproductivenessof the prairie 
land. They had farmed a little of it from the very first. They never cleared 
any timber land to farm i(; and just as soon as the lands came into market, 
they began to buy, and (o buy a good deal of it. 

L think we may say that it ia evident that they had been here but n very 
BborC time until they foresaw that all these lands, prairie as well as timber) 
would become valuable; and a new purpose was formed which, plainly stated, 
was to buy and hold all the laud Ihev possibly could, in and around (bis grove. 
Tbts purpose once formed, became the controlling motive in everv business 
transaction. For this purpose ihey worked and planned by day ana by night; 
tbey pursued it with tremendous energy und splendid daring; tfaey bouglu 
land right and left, but not without method, aa we shall see. 
^he stock business now, instead of being the end or ultimate object of their 

pbilioD, became the rnenn^ or instrument for accomplishing another object 
he parohase of land. The stock business was to become the machine with 
kh the money might be made lo pay for land. 

L they bmight 1.040 acres; in 1830. 400 acres; in 1832, 400 acres; 

*-i»e; in 1836, TOOacrasi ' "" — 

^eat in 1841. 40 acres. 



1 1837, 1.300 acres; in 1838. 720 aoresi in 



Id this year it will be remembered that the pnrtnersbip with Absalom n 

dtesolveU. For that year and the five sucoeediuir years. Mr. Funk's land ■ 
parchasea were email; this do doubt for two reaaoDs — he was payiDg out on 
Absalom's half oF the lands they had bonffht together, and these were the 

?'eBrs covered by the period of great fiDancial depre^ttiou , commenciog with 
he Buspension or the bank of the 0niled States io 1837 or 1838. 

In 1848, be bought 320 acresi in 1849, 2,640; in 1850. 720 acres. 

In this year 2.600.000 aeres oC land belonging to the United States and lyiag 
adjacent to Ihe proposed ronte of the Illiooi^ Central railroad were oeded to 
the State of Illinois, and in tnru (tranted by the Slate to the Illinois Central 
Railroad company, m aid to the coufitruction of their road. The irraDt cov- 
ered the alternate sections not already patented, for about 15 miles each way 
from the rii;bt of way of the road. The Federal sovemment closed its land 
offices until the railroad company could select its lands, or at least withdraw 
from sale all BOveriinieDt lauds lyine within the belt of the railroad erant. 
Sometime in 1852, the railroad lands came into market and the government 
land offices were opened aKSin. In the meantime, settlement b&a increased 
and times were growinR better. The Chicago & Alton railroad was pro- 
jected and partly constructed by thi« time. 

The prospect of railroads greatly enhanced the land values on or near their 
lines. By this time, too, the fertility and prodnctiveness of tbe prairie lands 
were known to all. Mr. Funk clearly saw that a period of extraordinary ao- 
tivity in land buying was at hand. If be would buy what he wanted and 
where he wanted it, he saw he mnst buy now; the opportunity would be pass- 
ine or passed. He bad actual and practical knowledge of the value ana fer- 
tility of the land; he had faith in it, and faith in a great future for his atat« 
and country, and he had faith in himself. 

Without wavering and without hesitation, but with magnificent courage, 
he made his last sreat pluoge; and in tbe short space of three or four years, 
be boDght more than 12,000 acres of land, and sent himself S80.000 in debt. 
I do not mean to convey the impression, nor is it to be inferred, that there 
was any element of recklessness in this e^'eat ventnre. There wa'> none. He 
carefully measured tbe risks of tbe nndertakinc;. and deliberately weighed its 
enormous obligations, but having reckoned well his resources, be believed h« 
oonld pay out, and he did. He met all his obligations at maturity and paid 
for every acre of land that he bought. 



-ound numbers. 25.000 acres, all in 
uod this irrove, in one traet or body. 
nk's Qrove township, but it extends 

u the United States, baa. by his own 
) body, eqiiallv valuable and 
* his Mr ~ 



" tract; 



this Mr. Fat 



Funk's land holdings were - 

McLean county; 20,000 being in and i 
Nearly all of t"bis 20.000 acres is in 
somewhat into Mt. Hope and Date a.h 

We do not know that any other ma 
unaided efforts ac(]uired as maoh laua j 
fertile, as there is in this " Fnnk's Orove 
ment stands unique and nnparalleled. 

He saw all his lands enclosed and conveniently sub-divided by good fences, 
and otherwise sufficiently improved to be at least nsable. He had on his 
farm at the lime of his death probably $70,000 worth of live stock and other 
farming equipment. 

Mr. Funk never enf^aged in any business enterprise outside of his farming 
and stock business, either by himself or with others, except that he was one 
of the organixers of the First National Bank of Bloomington, and owner of 
four-fifteenths of its stock. He left no debts. 

He did not make a will; he had indicated to bis children the landf whictt ■ 
he desired each to have, and n division was made, strictly followini ' ' 

known wishes The process of nartition was very simple. Qnit claim d. 

were executed to each one for uis portion, all the others Joining. TheM 
deeds wern written on blank paper by the Hon. O. T. Hooves and M. Swaniit 
Esq.; Mr. Swann taking the acknowledgments as a justice of the penoei 
Thus the estate was aeltied witboot the intervention of courts, or even th« 
aid of attorneys, except to the eitent just mentioned. 



It is not lo grstify onseemly pride Ihat 1 hove thns ontlined the extent and 



Mue of Mr. PudIc's 



Whuta 






root 

, iDti 
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achieTCB — .... ..... 

measure ox ma character and abilities. If it is proper and laudable fur me to 
write of bis life and obaracter, it is ecjuolly proper that I should set forth 
wliat he accompli shed. I could say much more of the niaj;niBceDt entate he 
aoauired; for instsoee this profp has been one of the beat and most valuable 
bodies of timber in the whole land. I have roughly estimated that there have 
been carried out of it, of building material, fencintr, railroad lies, fuel, etc., 
mote than 11,000,000 worth. An eastern lumber company set its plant here 
' the sevenlies, and aawed out 3.000.000 or 4,000,000 feet of the finest quality 

black walnut lumber. The company paid more than $00,000 for this lumber 

the tree. 
claim for Mr. Funk that he had the sagacity to forsee and measure the 

lat value of this grove of timber. It may be justly claimed also that he 
that in all this (treat central Illinois belt of fine Hub land, there was 
Bone richer or better or more certain to become valuable than this around 
Funk's Grove. 

In the pursuit of his cattle busiaess, he made freqnent and extended jour- 
neys in all directions; he was familiar with other )^oves aud other prairie 
lands, but he stayed with this grove and these prairies. He Eaw then what 
anyone can see now, that he could not anywhere have made a better choice. 

A notable fact in uonneclioo with Mr. Funli's land purchases is that they 
wereall made within the short period of 24 years— from 1829 to 1853. He was 
some years longer paying for his last purchase. 

He was id no sense a speculator in landii. He botiKht no lands with the 
money made by ihe rise in the price of laud, because be sold no land. He 

Eaid for all the lands be bought with the moderate and legitimate prollta of 
is farming and live stock business. 

A very cursory eiamination of Ihe history of his land pnrehases reveals 
aome remarkable and original methods. His (ireference at first was for the 
timber land; he saw that for a long time Ihe timber would be more valuable 
than the prairie land, and bo it was. Ris next preference was for those lands 
lying Dearest the water eouraes, or where water could be procured most 
abundantly and at least expense. 

He bought a great deal of laud in small tract." of 40 or 60 acres. Ha so dis- 
posed these purchases that, with a given amount of land, he would anr- 
ronnd sometimes a much lareer amount than his purchases; for iuslance, be 
would go into a section and buy a 40 in one or two of ils corners, an 80 in one 
bide, tlien say an 80 in Ihe section joining, opposite Ibe first 80 bought. He 
would therefore iuvade several adjoining sections at a time, and by buying 
Bomelimes not more than a quarter of each, he would manage to enclose or 
nearly enclosu with fats purchaser all of the balance of those sections. If we 
ahould take any given dale between the years 1832 or 183d and 1850. and plat 
tiia holdings M that lime, we would find them arranged as a complete net- 
is.nguih.r I*ire»nmouu1e'.f land. This was no doiibl a Plrictly 
Ihod. and a most effective one; wilhiml which it would hnve been 
isbible for him lo acquire Ihe amouut oF laud that he did. 
Was it fairT Was it legitimatsf Cerlaiuly. Any other man had a right to 
_9 the same thing, and the opportunities in this wide, wide western domain 
were practically unlimited. 

I have been impressed for years with Ihe thought that Isaac Funk was a 

moft eitraoidinary character; I doubt it be was fully appreciated by his con- 

'impttrarics, Ab for the preeent generation, I feel unite sure it tas never 

'^en Ihe just and full measure of his powers and eharaclerislics. To accotn- 

ib what he accomplished, in Ihe time, iu the maouer, and under the con- 

ons, required ability of the highest oider. It was only 40 years— less than 

, -from the time he came to Illinois to the time of his death. Lots of men 

ITS tpvnt longer time getting ready to do sometbins- Just picture him. if 

^ill, Id lSi4 a yonng man standing before his mde cabin ot poles and 
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«lapbDards, no other hnmaD hitbitntion vitbin miles of his. Oo this Bid« of 
him the primeval forest, oo Ibat. the boandleM, trackless prairie, over whicib 
swept Ihu fierce winter blast and the fiercer autumn fires; wilhont monev, in 
debt. Without friends who had money; without schooli off 1 the owneroEtwo 
or three horses, a cow or two, an ai and a meaftre equipment of the radeat 
afCricnltorat implements. Then piotare the princelj estate he had acquired 
and the honors be had brought to bis name in 1865, No ordinary powers ever 
carried a man over auoh a breach as lies between those two pictnreE. 

Without models or leaders, he orfranized his preat live stock bnEinesai in- 
deed, he created it in most of its factors. He made business where there was 
none before. While building bia owq business and foriuue, bis efforts were 
of incalculable benefit to the whole comnianity. 

It would have been quite impracticable in the earher times for rhe smaller 
farmers to get Iheir stock and sorplns grain to the then distant markets, bnt 
they found in Isaac Fnnk, alwajs a read;? and honorable buyer. He made a 
home market for much of the surplus live !:tock and other products of this 
region, and bv his enterprise and his bold and extensive operations, he 
moved the stoca of the countiy to the markets, at very much lei^a expense 
than the uenerality of farmers or smaller operators could have moved it. He 
gat surplus cattle and hogs out, and brought the mooey back in their place. 

His enterprise stimulated stoek raii>inf; and farming all about, and in a 
marked degree. There is no doubt that the enterprise and abihty of this one 
man was a dominant factor in the rapid development not only in McLean 
county, but also of a much larger region round about it. Bis basinesB, be* 
sides furnishing a market aod outlet for the surplus slock of the country, 
fnmished also paying employment to many people. There are numbers of 
men in McLean and other counties now owning farm homes, good ones too, 
who got their start and their money with which to bay land by working for 
Mr. Funk, feeding or driving cattle and hogs. 

Everything must have its sufficient cause; nothing happens. If Isaac Funk 
achieved such ereat success in his bnsiness, we will And in bis cbarncter, if 
we eisraine closely, the reasons or causes, putting it so. from which came 
his success. The causes were there; they had to he. We will have to con- 
tent ourselves with noting a few of the more prominent charact eristics of 
the man— those which in oar judgment distinguished him from other men, 
and which aided him most in his career. 

First, he was a powerful man physically; he was five feet ten and a halt 
inches in height, normal weight 200 pounds, stout but never obe«; finely 
proportioned, compactly built, black hair, inclined to curl. Kornan nosa, 
long, strong upper lip. mouth wide, closing firmly and olo^ely in handsome 
lines. CompleiioD ruddy to dark, eyes dark brown, clear pc-n^'lraling and 
steady, but flashing with fire and power when excited or aroused; eyes onca 
Been not to be forgotten. Head roundisb, shapely and large, but propor- 
tioned to the strong, rather short, neck. 

His eyes and the whole contour of bis face and every line of it. denoted 
native power, but these did not obliterate nor obscure the unmistakable ex- 
pression of a kindly and even tender nature, which was there also. He 
shaved clean always, and dressed plaiuly; never used tobacco in any way. 
He was not a total al^stainer from strong drink, but be very rarely made nse 
of it. He had a keen sense of justice. He demanded and gave fsir play. 

He wa« endowed with a wonderfully clear, strong, quick-acting judgmeoC ■ 
in all matters of business; this by actual, lesponsible, varied, wide and coo- ; 
tinaons experience and exercise became trained to a point of astonishing oc- ^ 
curacy. As I have just said, he created his live stock business. Having ere- 1 
ated it, he knew it. He knew his business, and that is saying much of any ■ 
man; bo knew he knew it, hence that magnificent confidi^nce in himselEl 
which nerved him to uuderlahe and uarry through enterprises thnt wonldj 
have appalled ordlaarv men. The people learned to know that Ike Funk, 
they familiarly called him, knew his business. 




Ifi7 

Ifany yeais ago I waa oblieed to atop over Qtsbt Id Wayneaville, DeWUl 

nnty. Mr. Jhiaes Cook kindTy eDtertuined ms for th» nitrhL Darint' the 

ereainKWe talked about Isaac Funk. Mr. Cook said: "Whenever I had 
aay slock to seU, no matter who else wanted to buy it. I always waited for 
Mr. Funk to come around." "Why did yon wait for Mr. Funki" I asked. 
"Well. I'll tell you. We didn't always know what our stock was worth, we 
oonid not (;et the market reports as we do now. When Ike Funk came, we 
learned that he always offered ns a full, fair market price for our stock, and 
he knew what our stopk was worth juat as soon as he saw it, aod we always 
waited for him and sold to him." 

In 1884 or 1885, a reunion of the Funk family was held at the residence of 
Mr. Isaac Fuak, Jr. ; Senator David Davis was an honored trnest In the af- 
ternoon, the senator havinif tired a little, probably, of the pastioies, was sit- 
tine on the porch apart from the rest of the company. I Iook a chair by him; 
falling into a reminiscent mood, he told me many thioff about Mr. Fnnh. 
Amonf; others this: "A good many dealers" Mr. Davi^ uaid, "when they 
had bouttbt stock on short credit, that is notil they conld Ket it marketed and 
get home ntcain, would propose to keep the money of their clients a sbort 
while, meulioninir Ibat they could make a good turn with it, or aomethinjt: 
tike that, but Mr. Fonk never did that. Just as sood as be tcot hack tioiu 
Chicago, or wherever he had been with stock, every man of whom he had 
bought, got his money, and they all liked that way of doing whether Ibey 
said muoli at>out it or not." 

Now put these three or four facts together, which I have just related; that 
Isaac Funk knew his business and the people believed he knew it; ihst he 
knew the value of stock of any kind at sight, and the people believed that; 
that be altravs offered a fair market price for utock, and as soon as he got 
home from the market, if he had bought of anybody on credit, the seller im- 
mediately and without any kind of eiouse, ^t bis money in full. Is it 
strange that such a man came near monopoliiing the stock business of his 
region and timeT 

The truth was that Mr. Funk could buy about all the stock in the onuulry, 
and he could buy it whether be had the money or not. In those days oi I 

Seat scarcity of money and high rates ot interest, his methods and kuf — 
ill gave him a signal advantage over most men. No matter how iii..„. 
cattle be owned at any time, it is said that be always knew every one oflhcni. 
If any of his cattle were missing, he conld look overhis l>erds and give an ao- 
curate description of the missing ones. If catile belonging to anyone «ke 
got among his herds, he would recognize them as strangers at sight. 

Mr. John Pitts, the other day, related to me that one fall whoa their eallla 
were brought in from the prairie, there were three steers mi.^sing. Thinking 
possibly tbay had strayed into Mr. Funk's herds, the father sent John, who 
.was then a small boy, over to Mr. Funk's to see if the cattle were tbere. 
Mr. Pitts said be never saw so many cattle before; Mr. Funk was riding 
among them, and the boy went up and told his errand, "Look around," 
said Mr. Funk, "if yon find them, take them, but don't take any of mine." 
After a long search Pitts spotted one of his steers; he knew it as well as he 
knew the family home or cow, but he felt a little afraid of Mr. Funk and hes- 
itated to point out the eteer, however, he mustered hii courage and went and 
told Mr, Funk he bad fonnd one ot their sleers. Mr. Funk oania with him, 
and in the midst of the big herd, ttiey camo across tho steer. The moment 
Mr. Funk sighted it, be said: "It's not mine, take it." Another long search 
found lb" second steer. Tbu boy was a little braver now, and ne went again 
tor Mr. Funk, and as soon as Mr. Funk saw the steer, nlrhough amongst 

ndreds of others, he said, "It's not mine, take it." But the third steer, 
r found. 
Ir. Funk was not a man to be seen quietly standing by. while others passed 

,-i in the raoe for fortune. One season be was about ready to move a drove 
_.. 1,000 or more hogs to Chicago. Knowing of a j^imilnr drove likely soon 
to be moved by a party north of LBXtngton, he wrote the Lexington party 
aajiag that ho, Mr. Funk, would not move bis hogs at the same time the 
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€€h«r wmi gomir to Chieaf^, if the other wovld lend hui word when he in- 
teoded to eo. This wee done to eroid the ineonTenieiiee thet micte vecah 
from ipettin^ both herds to the sUiiiHliter hooee at the sune time. JCr. Funk 
reeeired a rather enrt and nnsatiefaetorj answer aomechin^ like this, that 
Fnnk eoald more his bogs when he wanted to, and the other partr wovlddotfae 
same. Withoat fnither pariej Hr. Fonk moTed his hogs when he was ready- 
When he reaefaed a point one erenin^ abont fiTe miles this side of Joliet, he 
learned that the Leangton party was jost a day-s ride ahead of him. In an 
instant Ifr. Fonk decided npon his farther moTements. 

Both droTes were on the west side of the DesPlaines rirer. He rested that 
nififht; in the morning threw his droTe aeroes to the east side of the riTer, 
took a picked gang ofmen with 300 or 400 of the lighter and lon^r le^Qged hog^ 
dzore all day, all the next night and part of the next dar* arriTing at Chicago 
and the slanirfiter boose almost a day's driTe ahead of the man who said Fnnk 
conld moTc his hogs when he wanted to. With his 300 or -lOO light hogs, he 
held the slaughter bonse until the balance of his droTe came up. Tne other 
party waited as patiently as he could outside of Chicago, until Mr. Funk was 
through. Great battles bare often been won and history made by just such 
strategy. 

Mr. Fnnk made a point of being Tery punctual in keeping his business en- 
gagements. He borrowed much money, and he was enabled to Iwrrow it 
where other men could not, bj his habits of paying punctually. Hon. David 
Daris frequently helped him in borrowing money at the east where Mr. Dstis 
was acquainted, and he signed as surety for him. well knowing Mr. Fnnk^s 
habitual punctuality in meeting and paying his debts. 

At one time $3,000 was due the Bidgely l>ank at Springfi^U on a certain 
day. Mr. Funk was in Chicago with a bunch of cattle which brought iu3t 
about that amount. He started his son, Jacob, in the morning on a fleet 
horse from Chicago with the money all in gold. Jacob rode that day. most 
of the night, all the next day, arriying at home at midoight. He arouaed 
George, who took another good horse, was on bis way by l:00o>loek, break- 
fasted where the town of Lincoln now is, and just at noon of the day the 
money was due, he walked in to the bank and laid the $3,000 in gold on the 
counter. 

I was about to say that Mr. Fonk was an exceptionally industrious and en- 
ergetic man. Those words applied to some of us would be very exprea- 
sire, probably in many of oor caries, too expreesiTe; but they seem tame in- 
deed and almost expressionless when applied to such a man as Isaac Fnnk. 
How will I illustrate or characterize the industry and energy of this manf 
From all I can learn of him, I think if we woold go over to the Alton railway 
and stand by while one of the biggest locomotives came along, dragging a 
heavy train ondpr orders to get to Bloomineton qoickly, withoat stopping at 
Shirfey, we would Fee in the action of that locomotive something to remind as 
of the way Mr Fook went after things. He worked like a locomotive under 
full head of steam, and like the locomotive, if he did not get to the place he 
started for by night, be went ahead all the same till he got there. 

It was most fortunate for Mr. Funk that he met and married Cassandra 
Sharp. No narrative of his life or his successes could be true or Just which 
did not give large credit to his capable and faithful wife. He was impetuous, 
qoick- tempered; some times wheo aroused by especially provocative conduct 
of others, his anger woold borst forth with volcanic force and suddenness. 
The oorestrained and ontamed forces of soch a nature as his, might have 
led him often to daogeroos extremes. To his temperament, the temperament 
of his wife was a moH happy coonterpart. She was gentle, patient and even 
tempered always. She had great infloenee over Mr. Funk, to sooth, to en- 
cooraee and to please him. His heart safely trusted in her. She was in 
sympathy with bis ambitions. More qoietly, bat jost as steadily, faithfully 
and e£Fective!y she toiled to accomplish their aims. She carried her part well. 

I have said that Mr. Fank was qoick tempered, we mi^bt say sometimes 
even violent tempered, but his anger always quickly spent itself. He was ex* 
ceedingly ready to forgive an injory. He really loved and coorted peaee. 
He was of an affectionate natore; he loved his wife and children tenderly. 
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Ll must not target to mentioD tlie iDteresiioe and curioas fact that of all Mr. 
' 's extt^nsive busineBs, be actually ke[)l no acaoTiutH or liooks. it is al- 
incredible, but it is perfectly true, thul he ciirried nil his busincsx, all 

B detailH, in his bead. By wbat process or plan be was able to store all th« 
^ails of bis (creat business in bis uind aud tall Itietn forlli at will when 
leedod, I do not ('.laim to understand or know. Probably be did not kuow 
_10w or by what process he did It himielf; ho was able lo do it, and that ia 
all ibnL wa know about il, and probably all that be knew. Many of you will 
be astonished wheu [ slate that in buying droves of cattle or hoK^, he never 
took a paper aad pencil in hand aod calculated tbe weiftibt and cost, as we do 
— aa everybody does. By some menial process, be reached tbe result, tbe 
weifcbl. c<iat, etc.. (jui(!k!y and certainly. It iii a fact that he has beeu kuoiru, 
when on bis drives (o Chicago, to go by nigbt and buy bogs of farmers, to be 
tamed into bis drove tbe next moraine: and tbe process was jost this and 
nothinf; more. 

He would get down on bin hands and kneea while others drove the hon 
from beneath a shod or from a strawetaek in front of him, ho Ibat be could 
. bring their outlines between bim and the light of the horizou. As the boge 
parsed in line, he would count, weigh and estimate their value, aud buy Ibem 
on the spot, so quick and certain was his judgment of Iheir quality and hie 
ability to calculate their value. 

Isaac Funk was a religions man. He believed in bis accoiintnbility lo God. 
He beliered in keeping His eommandments. and that in keeping of ibem 
there is ^reat reward. He believed in Jesus Christ as his Savior. He was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal churchj be joined that cburcb organisa- 
tion, with his wife, in tbe winter of 184S, under tbe ministrations of Rev. 
John 8. Barger. He attended the services of tbe church quite regularly, and 
was always its liberal supporter. 

Although be had. we might say. no advanlages of schooling for himself, he 
ODVeled tbe^e for his children. He «pnred no expense to give them tbe beat 
sohooling. He believed in Christian education. He gave substantial proof 
of this belief by subscribing 910,000 lo the endowment fund of tbe Illiuoia 
Wesleyau university at Bloomington. 

Id politics. Mr. Funk was a Whig, while that party was in business. In 
1840 that party elected him to the lower hnuse of (be Slate legislature. When 
tbe Republican party was organiBed, he became a member of it. In a re- 
markable speech delivered in Bloomington by tbe Hon. Owen Lovejoy, just 
preceding tbu war time. Mr. Funk was (converted to abolitionism. From Ibat 
time forwni-il. lie hated slavery. In 1S62, he vnn c-lecteil to the State Senate 
to fill thii uueipirod term of General O^flecby. Re was re-elected for 
the full term. Il was during this term, in tbe very dnrkest days of the war 
of tbe rebellion, when the fate af the Hnion was in'iabliog in tbe balance, 
that he made bi.t famous speech in favor of an appi-ipri.xtioo for what was 
known as the " Banitary Commia:«ion." The oppoueuiaot Ibe war bad a ma- 
jority iu tbe senate. Tbey were oppusiagcvery measure calculated to furnish 
aid and comfort to tbe armies of the Union. 

To Mr. Fuuk, their conduct seemed nolbin? less than treason to the country 
and government, which he loved with all tbe intensity of his strongly emo- 
tional nature. He wtts unaccustomed lo xpeakiui; in public, hut there came 
a time, when, in his own words, be ociuld sit iu his aeat no longer and see 
men triAint' with tbe interests of his countrv. It was then he arose and 
hurled at tTie opposition that pbillipic of pbillipics, wlii'-b will never be for- 
gotteu by those who heard it, and which is probably remembered today by 
more people than remember any olberspeeub ever made in Illinois. Walking 
fwn the street a few days ago, i met one of our older prominent lawyers, a 

plitioian aud widely read gentleman. It occurred to me to ask him 
we met. which two speoohes were, in bis judgment, remembered 
a people in Illinois than any other two speeches. He instantly replied, 
i.-L.- 1. ;_ .i,„ I — ;.i.. — ;., i^gj ^^j Lincoln's replies to 
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Isaac Fank made a cn^eat deal of money and ^tbered a f^reat deal of 
property. Shall we honor him and his memory because of this alone t Is it 
to be accounted a virtue, simply to make monev and fi^et propertyt No. 
Money mav be gotten, and is often, by methods far from virtuous, but it is 
true that the ability to make money by fair and honest means is to be ac- 
counted honorable. 

I have lived in Bloomington nearly 36 years. In all that time it has been 
my pleasure to talk about Isaac f*unk with those who knew him and his 
character, and his business oj^erations; and in all that long time, I have not 
heard one of all the people with whom I have talked, say that Isaac Funk 
ever got a dollar of them or anyone else, except by strictly fair and honorable 
means. 

Nothing less than such a work as the creation of his great live stock basi- 
ness and ff&thering his great landed estate, would have occupied the splendid 
powers of this man. It was the work next to his hand; he did it heroically and 
on an heroic scale. His name will be remembered and honored for genera- 
tions to come. 



STILLMAN'S DEFEAT. 

[By Frank E. Steyens.] 

fin the Transactions of the Illinois State Historical society of t901 was presented a paper 
by Bey. Robert W. Newlands of Stillman Valley. Osrle county. Illinois, deseriptiye of hia 
diseoyery. near that place, of the rraye in which were baried the bodies of eiffht or nine of 
Major StiUman's command, who were there slain by the Indians under Black Hawk in th* 
memorable en^affement at that spot on the 14th of May. 18S2. The land upon which tha 
rraye was found was purohaned for the public by the Stillman Valley Monument assoeia- 
uon; and the Forty-second Illinois Legislatare aporoprlated the sum of $5,000 for the ereo- 
Hon thereon of a suitable monument to commemorate the memory of those yolunteers who 
there fell in the seryice of their country. The monument, well represented by accompany* 
tag cut, hayinff been completed and placed in position, was unyeiled, with impressiye and 
appropriate ceremonies, on the 11th of June. IWi. On that occasion, amonff other dlstin- 

Slshed speakers. Mr. Frank E. Steyens, author of a yery able, exhau^tiye and finely ilina- 
kted historical work, entitled *'The Black Hawk War." soon to be published, beinir Intro- 
duced, addressed the assembled multitude as fuliowd:] 

Mr. President of the Association, Ladies and Gentlemen — Dizon*s Ferry^ 
now Dixon, 111., at the period of the Black Hawk war, consisted of a ferry, 
the simple flat bottomed skiff characteristic of those days, and a 00-foot \o(jc 
cabin, bniit in three sections, both owued by John Dixon. 

The patriarchal appearance of this old pioneer had bron^rht to him the title* 
"Na-cha-sa," from the Indian^, meaning: in the Winnebasro dialect, '*Lon^ 
Hair White," and from the whites, **Pather Dixon." By bis kindness, iren- 
tleness, honesty and courage he had won the love of every person, white and 
red, who had ever met him, and to those in the land who had not met him, 
his reputation had extended, so that the mention of his name meant an 
overture for peace. 

In the sprinjf of 1827, his brother-in-law, O. W. Kello^sr, broke^ a trail 
throufirb the country from Peoria to Galena, to facilitate the rapidly increas- 
ing travel to the lead mines. ^^Kellosrcr's trail," as it was then called, crossed 
Rock river at that place, and, in 1828, when Father Dixon received the con- 
tract for carrying thr^ mails from Peoria to Galena and Gratiot's Grove, he 
took with him from Peoria to Rock river a half-breed named Joseph Ogee, 
who established a permanent, though unlicensed, ferry. Prospective com- 
petition, or a friend, muitt have sugsrested his laches in this respect, for, on 
Dec. 7, 1829, he received from Jo Daviess county, whose jurisdiction em- 
braced all that section of country, the statutory license to operate the same. 
But by 18^, the restraint of a ferryman's life had become so exceedingly irk- 
some to one of his nomadic nature, that Father Dixon was constrained to take 
it off his handi, and remove his family thence, which he did, arriving there 
April 11, 1830. 
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Whon Oeee estsbliabed his fern he bailt a but of loga QuQt for babitntion 
, to anj' but a ruver like biniBelf. Tlie needs of Father Dizod's familv, and in- 

line travel, refjiiired aomcthinK belter, and that iniprovenient he at onoe 

lied bj mabiug addilious, no that be eoou had a comfortable bouse, 
iroom and hotel, all in one. He, with bis family of wife and five children, 

thni time forwnrd entertained travelers, and traded with the Indians 

until the Indians were no more, and travel bad, many years later, become 
diverted to bridKes and other thoroughfares innde by the new and ever mul- 
tiplying settlements. He was made postmaster and from IheocefoTlh Dixon's 
Perry was of commnndiDtf prominence in Illinois travel and Illinois geoi;rra- 
phy. At that period, however. Father Dlsoc's waa the only family on Rock 
river above the old Black Hawk village, Suiikenuk. 

On his march up the river. Black Hawk camped one nifbt near the Diion 
cabtD, and, with Ne-o-pope and the Prophet, ale with thf family, Urs. Dixon 
waiting upon them iu a manner eo courteous as to completelyuaplivate Black 
Hawk, and command from him thereafter hi» highest admiration. During 
that Btop the family, after a careful observation, eetimaled the number of 
able bodied warriors with the expedition to be 600, and that number was re- 
ported to the army which arrived there on May 12. 

I Under the order, of April 16, from Governor Reynolds, Major Isaiab Still- 

'~ in recruited to bis battalion the companies of Captain David W. Barnes 

d Asel F. Ball from Fulton county, and Captain Abner Eads from Peoria 

Jfauuiy, and Major David Bailey took with him from Pekin the company of 

^Aptain John G. Adamn of Tazewell county, the company of Captain M. L. 

Covel],ntid that of Captain Itobert McClure of McLean county, and the 

compauy of Captain I. C. Pujih of Macon county. 

Lenving Pekiu May 8, Bailev's battalion reached Boyd's Grove the 6rst 

. nitcbt out where t^tillraan with nis three companies joined tnem, and all camped 

^together fur the night. The followioi; day at Bureau creek, another detach- 

^Bflut under Cnptnin Bowman, whieh had been rauj^inK throui^h the country 

fovards Dixon's Ferry, joined thet-e forces, reportinfr many thefts of their 

rses by the Indians. At Dnd Joe's Grove the combined forces camped the 

load nigbt, ronrehinR the followinf; day (the lOtb) across the present county 

I Lee, to Dixon's Ferry where Governor Reynolds aiid the militia joined 

ihemorninKof the 12ib. 
The fir8t aotof the ko vera or was one of circiimspectioD. Selecting from bis 
^jleRt and mont diECreet officers, Capt. Jehu Dement. Col. James T. B. Slapp, 
Wyat Stnpp, Major Joiseph M. Chadwick and Beuiamin Muorc. and Louts 
Omlmelte. a French trader, thoroughly tuinilinr with those parts, and with 
ladina oharai-l^r, who. with otliars, was waiting at Dixon's Ferry, they 
X^re tuld that scours bad reported Indians to be scattered in search of pro- 
paions, and that it would be useleua tor the army to proceed at present. Dar- 
Blhat period of inaction these men were to start for Paw Paw Grove, some 
- ilea lo Ibe southeast, in the present couBuee of Shabbona towoi^iip. in 
__alb county, and there have a talk with the Pottowattamies. whose village 
a at that place, and assure themselves of the positive neutrality of that na- 
il. 

JTbe prairies were covered with water, there were no roads, the day waa 
jrk and Ihrealonioif, and to frustrate their mission completely, a larjre pnrty 
If Black Bawk's band overtook thera. Tbe enemy andertook, by every art 
Known to Kavaire tactics, to allure Ibe men into an ambush. To refute Black 
Hawk's couHtaot protestations of peace that scouting party of bis was discov> 
ered lo bo actually reuruitinir among the Pottowalisraies and Winuebagoea, 
Th e attempts to decoy the messengers into the Indian camn were diplomatio- 
^"^ avoided, and so was a pitched battle, which could only have resulted in 
inihilalioD of the whiles. 

After 48 hours of censless endeavor, without food, tbe parly finally suc- 
' ' Q reaching headquarters. By that time the iforcei of atillman and 
bUey were tuarcliiug up the river ou their Ill-fated expedition. 
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There were at Dixon's Ferry when Governor Reynolds arrived, several 
prominent men from the tnioiiiK oountr};, inoludiuer Col. James M. Strode, 
oommander oF the Jo Daviess county militia. James W. Stevenson. William.S. 
HamiltoD, SOD of Aieisndor Hamilton, Col. Henry Gratiot And Louis Ouil- 
mette. the trader, 

Col. Henry Dodge, of Michigan Territory, hadorKanized a company to pro- 
tect the frontier anfil he could communiiiate with Governor Reynolds and sys- 
tematically a BBiet the latter. James H, Gentry wks captain of that company) 
Henry L. Dodge, son of Col. Dodge, was Ist lieutenant; Pascha! Bequette, & 
son-in-law. wns elected 2d lieutenant, while ChBrles Bratkeii was side to the 
colonel. The file comprised about 50 men. • 

That company of rangers, leavini; Mineral Point May 0, covered the north- 
western frontier until Whiteside's brigade reached Dizon's Fi^rry, sod were 
camped on the north side of Rock river, not far from Black Hawk's camp, 
when Whitesides and his troops reached that point. There Col. Dodge was 
keeping a watchful eye on Black Hawk's every movement and warily await- 
ing the moment he could pounce down upon the old Indian if he saw fit to 
offer war, an emergency whiohthe intrepid little band was fully equal to. 

Henry Doilge will forever rank in history along with Anthony Wayne, 
William Henrv HarriBon, and such men, as an Indian fighter. He had met 

freat odds before, and had never been outgeneraled or whipped. The In- 
ians feared him from Lake Superior to Texas. He instantly saw the fright- 
fnl consequences of an ill-advised expedition up Rock river and advised 
against it. Failure meant active cooperation with Black Hawk by the neu- 
tral and undecided Winnebsgoes and Pottowattamies, and that, in turn, meant 
that the entire northwest frontier would be overrun with marauding bands 
and murderers. But the impatient troops of Stillman and Bailey were eager 
to fight, and would listen to no restrainl. They had enlisted to kill "Injuns," 
and nnlhini^ but a valorous conquest would satisfy their ambition; and Gen- 
eral Whitesides and Governor Reynolds were constrained to allow tbe fol- 
lowing order to be idined; 

"Headquarters, Camp No. 10, Dixon's Frrry, 
"12th May. 1832. 

"The troops under the oomraand of Major Stillman, including the battalions 
of said Major stillman. and Major Bailey, will forthwith proceed, with four 
days' rations, to the head of Old Man's Creek, where it is supposed the hos- 
tile Sao Indians are assembled, for the purpose of taking all cautious meas- 
ores to coerce said Indians into subraiseion, and report themselves to this 
department as soon thereafter as practicable. 

"By order of Brigadier Samuel Whiteside, commanding brigade of moautsd 
TOlunteers. 

"N. BUCKMASIEH, 

"BriyaJf M.ijor. 

Whiteside had been a famous old ranger from (he year 1800, He had Eerved 
through the war of 1812, and for a third of a century had righifull; been re- 

Krded the one man in Illinois best equipped to handle an Indian campaica 
e tbe present; and from the events which followed and his subsequeal 
patriotic and heroic actions, we must conclude that he fully concurred witr 
the views of Colonel Didge. Then, as now, men had political power and a 
piratioDi!, which in tbe militia could not be ignortd. Writers upon this sn! 
ject have so "tated before, and nlber* have toM the writer that such — "^ 
ease here. Furthermore, a rankling jealousy existed between Stilli _ ___ 
Bailey, each conlending that he should be Ihe other's superior, and allowet 
command of the combined troops. Governor Reynolds did his vpry beat tl 
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Hbrmotiii'.e the men by reeognisinf; Btillroan; but the raiicoron°! hatred whicli 
^Hdaiod amoug the troopa for their rivals deetroyed, in a great measure, tlioir 
efflcieupy. 

On tbo momiDK of Sunday, the 13tb o( May, Ibe two battalions marched 
ttota Dixon's Ferry lor Old Man's creek. Sevural advonturons spirits from 
^dke main army w«ire permitted to accompnny the Itoops.as were a few others, 
^^e Colonel Strode, who wanted to see llio "fun" that was promised. 

I waitong, drawn by 'jxeu, and guarded by about 50 

, _.., jkelton, of Fuitoa nounly, with tbe four dnya' rationi, 

Wowed in the rear. The day was black and tbrpateniDK. and before the 

Utalions bad proceeded ten miles a pelting raiu compelled them to bait and 

^^np tor tbe nigbl. All IbtouKh the niffht the ruin continued, holding 

^Ha troops there until the morninK of the 14lh was well advanced, when tbe 

BMrch waH reaumeU. About dark oE tbe same day "Old Man's Creek" was 

reached and crossed, and the troops dismounted to camp fur the niftbt. Thu 

creek was then much swollen by recent rains that formed on its south side a 

di(iA|;Teeable itw&mp. The object of croGsing to the north nide was to avoid 

that moraas, and also take advantage of the natural advantages which the 

north side afforded tor protection, as well as tbe more solid ground for 

camping. 

The creek was lined on both sides with tall willows, while just a little to 
the east the ground was covered with a growth of small black oak trees de- 
nominated generally as " scrub oak. " These same scrub oak, grown to 
tbrice thn thickness of a man's body, stand to this day as they stood then: 
and, judging from a present day standpoint, one can easily see how ahandful 
of resolule men could defend themselves against overwlielming odds. To 
those willows the horses were tied; fires were kindled; coffee pots put to 
boiling, and a general pieparalion for supper was going forward when three 
Indiaus appeared in camp bearing awhitenag. Tbey were taken in, but iutbe 
basle of supper preparations, and tbe absence of an interpreter, their mission 
it for peace, waa mil discovered at once. As a matter of tncl, however. Black 
Hawk bad, in bis lifetime, disregarded so many treaties and fiags of truce, 
that it is DO small wonder some of the men were for despatching them on 
the spot. An abiding sense of his many misfeasances, no doubt, prompted 
him to station 6ve other Indians on a neigbboriog hill some three quarters of 
a mile to Ibe north, where they might watch and report the manner in which 
hia flag was received. The presence of those five Indians on tbe hill unex- 
plained, may rightfully be styled a misprision, and snffloient to set the camp 
into a spasm of turmoil. About 20 of Eads' men mounted their horses to 
charge tbe Indians, who, in turn, wheeled to run away. That ai?tion was 
taken by the excited and uudisciplined troops to mean a retreat, and Eads' 
men immediately becan 6rmg upon their retreating foe. Other small squads 

ioined the haphazard pursuit, in course o( which two of the five Indiana were 
iilled. The camp at once became a bedlam, and while Stillman, Bailey, 
Adams, Eads, and other officers, tried desperately to restrain the volunteers 
and restore ardor, as well might they have commanded the rains to cease, 
and the sun to return for half an hour, as to have expected obedience from 
those raw and independent spirils. They were having the "fun" for which 
tbev enlisted. Black Bnwk the while was at the mouth of the creek with 
Ut a hundred warriors, where he had been giving a dOK feasi to Sbabbona, 
Kubansee, and other inflaeutial Potto watamies, in Lis frautiL- efforts to 
roinforcemenla against tbe whites. 

interchange of shots ahead led those in the Stillman camp to believe 
1 a general engagement was upon them, whereupon Thomas B. Heed of 
._d8' company, shot down, io oold blood, one of the three bearers of the 
4ltle flag — au offence so dastardly as to permit of no excuse. It may b« 
.rged that the militia were frenzied by excitement, or dazed with tbe thought 
I tut tbe 800 Indian warriors were coming down upon them tike an avalanche; 
but such was not the case. It wa« a part of the program of "fun" that im- 
pelled it. Tbe confusion that followed enabled tbe two remaining Indians to 
escape and join in tbe massacre of the whites that soon after occurred. 




Bquada of two, three and more aontinned to leuve csmp to join in tbfl I 
chase, preaeotiag in the twiligbt a thia and irregular line, wituout urder, and I 
witboat A head, nntil nearly lour mileB were covered by the slmi;tf]ers. As I 
bad been adroitly arranited, no doubt, by the aarWvora of the pniiy of flvs, 4 
tbfl foremost of the pursuers were suddenly plunged into Black Uan-k's pres- 1 
ence bebiad a growth of brushwood at tbe moutb o( the creek where tbat.l 
wily old savaee had aranged bia braves, few in numbers, but ninny mors I 
than the first white arrivals; and tbe iustfint the whites appeared they iwat I 
np whoops, shrieks and howls to scare almost any brave man into spiksms. I 
Dashini; headlongr into the advance column, or riither, Kquad, of the whiles % 
with the spiiit and suddcnn^Rs oC an electric shock, tbe reckless volunteers I 
then realieed their awful tenifiitv, and I he futility of fightinR what might bebOO 
warriors, known to belong lo Black Hawk's command, even under careful 
protection and with the full xtrength of tbe battalions. 

Stunned by the sudden and furious onBlangbt of Black Hawk, the troops 
wheeled to retreat, yelling as they fied, "Injuns! Injuns! " like the mad men 
they then truly became, that tbcir appraocbiug comrades might in turn re- 
treat to safety. In no time at all tbe cry had reached the camp, which be- 
came as panic stricken aa the returning soldiers. 

At the foot of the hill on which the five Indians had first been seen, James 
Doty of Eads' company, was killed, and where many of the hotaen became 
mired in tbe mud of the oieek, Qideon Munson. a government scout, was 
also killed. As the troops came headlong on. Captain Adams— than whom 
DO braver man ever lived — attempted lo make a stand with a handful of com- 
rades upon tbe brow of the bill that lies about halt a mile to lbs south of the 
creek, to cover the retreat of the fngitives. Darkness was upon them and 
tbey had no reason to believe that less than the full force of 800 Indians was 
npon them; yet tbey stood their ground lo sell their lives as dearly aa possi- 
ble, to save those wiio. by the delay, might reach points of safety. The 
moonlight was only sufficient to confuse the panic strjcKen troops stiH more; 
and in that heroic Sght onto death which Captain Adams and bia men made, 
he scarcely knew whether he was 6gbting friend or foe. In the gloaming the 
fight went oo. and in the darkness of the night while tbe scattering forces 
were safely fleeing on to Dixon'n Ferry, Captain Adams and his little band 
fell one by one until the last man bit the dust, and then a scene of malignant 
deviltry was perpetrated that is almost incredible. 

Mr. Oliver W. Hall, of Carlinville, Ells., who was present on tbe field the 
following day, wrote a brief description of it, as follows: "We were camped 
at Dixon's Ferry at the lime of Stillman's defeat. Now Stillman had about 
275 well mounted men, with baggage wagons, and be staned out on bis own 
accord, camping late in the evening on the north side of that little creek. 
The ford was just above where the willows stood thick on each side of the 
creek. While Stillraan'a men were cooking anpper, three or four Indians on 
their ponies, rode np ou that high hill, ju^t north of StillmHu's camp, about 
snndown, and Qve or six of Stillman's men oaoght Ibeir horses and rau them 
to where the Indians were in camp, in tbe timber about a mile and a half 
from Stillman's camp, north. Tbe Indiana killed one of oar men and ran the 
balance of thnm into camp. The first that Stillman knew of any danger was 
when tbe Indians came yelling over that high bill jaet north of Stillma&'B 
oamp, and it was a perfect stampede with Stillman'^ men. Somaof them got 
their horses, but Iocs of them got away on foot; and after the Indians had 
killed tl of our men tbey went back to Stillman's camp and cut tbe spokes 
out of the wagons, and poured out a barrel of whiskey. Wall, we lay on oar 
nrma tbe next night on tba i<outb aide of ihe creek, for we bad left our tents 
at Dixon's Ferry, as we hnd to go back to meet the boat to gat oar rations, 
There were 2,500 of U4, with shot guns, and rifles, and muskets, all flint- 
looks, aad we were mounted, all but two or three uoitipanias. We picked up 
dead men as we came up from Dixon's Ferry ou a forced march tb6 
morning after Stillman's defeat. The la^t two that we found were Mnjor Perkins 
and Captain Adams, with both their heads out off, and their heads Hkinn * 
~" id left by them. We fonnd them ou that ilesoent aa yon go doi 



ruttk from the high land, about half way dowa, and we buried uiu 






men inone grave about two hundred yards _, — 

b^low the fonl and on sidolins groDiid, not as far sunib as tlie top of the Eiill. 
Wo bnried one yonog man aboitt three-qunrterBof n mile north of StillmaD'a 
OBinp — (if true, tbat was Jamea Uoty.) — where be was found, and aoolher 

Soutig innn about one-half a mile east of where be wa,s fouud. (That was 
idooa MunBon,) 

"Now, the road uroBsed the ureek just east of tiioi?e willowa wliere there were 
a few scattering scrubby trees. The nine men were buried about 200 yards 
southwest of those willows, and on tbe west side of tbe road leading to Dix- 
on's Ferry, We uever knew how many Indians there were." 

If this etatenient com^erniiig Doty aud Munson i» trDc, then but eiorht men 
could have been buried in the common Krave, because hut ISwere killed, and 
two were buried to the south. Uowever, Ibe fact is, Monson waa buried tti 
this grave also. In many details Mr. Hall's account is inaccurate; but what 
be says of the niutilatiou, topography, distauce.s, arma and tbe march, ia 
correct. 

The names of Captaiu AdiLOis' r.onipanione are David Kreeps, Zndok Men- 
dinatl and iHane (nicknamed "Major") Perkins, of Captain Adams' com- 

Sinv; James Milton, of Captaiu Piiirb's ooinpnnv; Tyrua M. Childs, Joseph 
. Farria nud Corporal Bird W. Ellis, of Captain David W. Barnes' com- 
pany, and Sergeant John Walters, of Captain Ball's company. Joseph Dra- 
per, of Captain Covell's company, was also Bhot, and bis body found five 
miles doe south of tbe bnttlefltld, on what is now known as Mrs. George f. 
Smith's farm, where it waa buried. Young Ellis, wbo was but a boy in years, 
was able to orawl two and a halt miles south of the battlefield, where his 
body was fonnd beside a strappiu); Indian, who had demanded his life, 
though it was ebbing awey. In that exhausted condition be fought and 
killed bia antagonist, nreathiog bis last soon after. EIHe waa buried on tbe 
spot, now tbe farm of Mr. A. C. Brown. 

The death of private Joseph Draper. was particularly nathetic. and is nar- 
rated in the hlKtorical records of Mt-Lean county, as follows: "In the con- 
fusion resulting from Black Hawk'f attack, Draper lost bis horse. A com- 
rade, John Lundy, took Draper on his horee. White relreatinft tbey found a 
stray horse, whicn Draper insisted on mounting. It had neither saddle or 
bridle, but they supposed it would follow tbe other horses; bat instead it 
turned and ran toward the Indians, who shot Draper. He fell from the 
horse, crawled off into the underbrush, wliere bisbody was found by tbe burial 
party. He had written on bis c.dnleen an account of bis wonnds. No copy ot 
tbe writing on his canteen has t>een preserved." It would scarcely seem 
credible that a man in full possession of bis facultiee would remain on a horse 
running toward the enemy witfaont dropping off to the shelter of tbe bushes 
and secrete his sound body, when he was able to securely secrete himself 
when mortally wounded. But so it must have been in that fearful panic, be- 
csnee his comrade, Lundy, has vouched for the first part of the story, and tbe 
man's canteen told the rest: and the statement ot a dying man can not b« 
doubted, especially when alone Ja the night, miles awny from friends and 
ministenQg cure, with the rough, raw nud desolate prairie for his bad, howl- 
ing wolves and Indiana prowling near, and the rough winds of spring blow- 
ing his spirit into eternity. 

After Ave miles' pursuit, the Indians abandoned it to returned to mutilate 
the bodies of the dead, as described by Mr. Hall; but the whites continued 
their flight, running, riding, veiling, crying— hope lea sly uraxed, nnlil Diion's 
Ferry was reached in the early hours of the morning of the 15lh. Others 
becoming contused deflected to the south, and never stopped until tbe Illinois 
river was reached at n point near ihe present uity of Ottawa. From tber« 
about '10 of them acatlered for iheir homes. 

It was a clear caae of panic. Men were crazed. They who in a sober mo- 
ment would have walked strnigbl lo death witbout a protesli they who would 
■" bend to no command of a superior officer; they who would not obey or follow, 
rere driven as easily as a flock of panic atrickon sheep, it has been said 
i written that whmkey wu Ibe cause of that unfortunate rout; but tbat 
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FiaJiuK Ihat statement alio- 

1 outliQe of Ibe traasactioa. 



asaertjun is liopelessty improbable in the face of Ibe faot that bot two r-aaka 
were taken witb tbe hn^gaee train to be consumed by 275 men, who lived io 
a whiskey driokinff age, when flre or ten drinks, moiv or less, made Itttla 
difference in a Oairy aferage. Mr. John E. Bristol, of Eada' company, who 
at 91 is alive and henriy toda^, Touehes lor tbe Imtb of Ibis uBserlion, and 
the other one, that but two Hinall cask^ were taken alonjf. Mr. Ball spe- 
cifically states that uoe cHttk was emptied by tbu Indians, and Btaok Hawk 
makes the same statement. Therefore it is certain that wbiskey cut no 
flenre in ibe panic. 

In justice to Major Slillraan bis version of tbe a£Cair. published in the 
Missouri Repnblican of Jnjy 10, 1832, abould be given. It is as follows: 
" Jo iftt Editur oj the Mtitouri Btpubliean. 

"Genti.kmk.v— I have tbia day discovered i 
account of the eneagemeut between ihe mc 
hostile 8so, and other Indians on Rook river, 
ftether incorrect, I take tbe liberty to give a 
which I am compelled to do in the titmost baste. 

"Ob the 12th 1 received orders from his Exeellenoy, John Reynoldi, oom- 
mander-in-cbief, etc., to march immediately from Dixon's ferry to what ia 
commonly koowD as "Old Man's Creek," about 30 miles distant, and coerce 
tbe said boKtile Indians into subjection. We took np our march on the 13tb, 
and on the 14th, at 2;D0 o'clock, one of our spies discovered two Indians on 
our left. Tbe Indians iminediaiely fired on bim, and undertook to make their 
escape by ewimmioe Rock river; this, however, they did not succeed in; oar 
spy brought tiis g'uo to bear on tbe forward one, who was tumbled into the 
nver— tbe borse immediately tamed his course and swam back, the Kurvivinif 
Indian being, from the unmanageable disposition of his boree. compelled to 
follow until be shared [be fate of bis companion. Both horses were brought 
in. We reached our camping ground on the north side of "Old Man's 
Creek" about 6:00 o'clock, after bavlaif used every precaution to gnard 
against being deceived by Ihe Indians — havinit kept out the most experienoed 
spies and a very strong goi^rd front, rear and fiank, during the day. Soon 
alter our arrival we discovered a small party of men in our advance, sup- 
posed at this time to Oe a part of our front guard. Lieutenant Oridley being 
then moanted, passed up a ravine for the purpose of ascertaining. It was 
soon after however, asuerlaioed that onr spies with the whole of our ad- 
vanced guard had come in. Captain Covell witb a party detached, followed. 
On the approach oE Lieutenant Gridley, while rising tbe bluff, the Indians 
faced and leveled their guns. When prudence directed a return, the Indiana 
pursued and were met by Captain Covell at nearly Ihe same moment, when 
the fire was exchanged without eSeci. 

The Indians retreated and were pursued. Three were killed and three 
taken, with a loss of one of oar men (as supposed ) Oar men were all imme- 
diately formed and took their march in tbe direction of Sycamore creek, five 
milee above. After marching about three miles an Indian appeared and 
made signs of peace. I was informed of the fact and orders were given fora 
ball. Myself, together with most of the field and staff officers, advanced with 
Captain Eads as interpreter. We were soon informed that the Indians would 
surrender in case tbey could be treated as prisoners of war. This was prom- 
ised them and they returned with Ihe intelligenoe, after promising to meet na 
at a specified point. On arriving at thai point, however, do Indiana appeared 
to mate ibe proposed trenly, which convinced us of treachery. 

DIrecliona were immediately given for our men to advance, while Captain 
Bads proceeded a few yards alone to make further discoveries. On reachin 
Sycamore Bluff, the Indians were discovered in martial order; their line e_ 
tended a di^jtance of nearly two miles, and nnder rapid march. Their siontii 
were given forbattle,— war-whoops were beard in almost every direct ton— ^Iwl 
flanks extended from one ereek to the other. Orders were given for a line d 
balile to be formed on the south side of tbe marsh between tbe two c ' '' 
while the Indians were advancing with the almost rapidity; their Are waa ttf 
"" "- "e effect. Night 



mendouB, bat on account of tbe distance, of little e 
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.a the hpnrt of an iDdinn couotrv. nnd the only thing to brigblea oar 

frospt-utti. Ibe ligbt of our guns. Uolli officers and men conducted thetDttelvea 
with prudence nnd deliberalion, aniil compelled to give ground to the snpe- 
riorfoe, when tbe order for a retrograde movemeTit nas (fiveo, and oar niea 
formed in Old Mau'Eoreek. ITi^ru u desperate attempt was made by llie In- 
dians lo oulflank ae and cut iifF our retreat, wbicli proved ineflectual. some 
olubbinc will) tlieir flre-loc!i», olbers usinn Ibeir tomabawbs and spears. A 

Sarty ofour umn crossed the creek, and witb mucb difficulty silenced tbeir 
re, which made a wa^ for the retreat of our whole party, which was uom- 
menoed and kept up with few exceptions. In good order. 

Many of our "fficers and men haviuE been iu (he battles of Tipoecanoe, 
Bridgowaler, Chinpewa and Fort Erie, bave never faced a more (fesperste 
enemy. Havintf nad Ibe advantage of ground, the enemy being on an emi- 
aenoe, operated much in our favor. In passing Old Man's creek, many of 
them got their suns wet and were deprived of the use of them. Our force 
ooQsisted of 200 men; Ibat of the Indiana not known, but coneisting of a whole 
hostile band. Eleven of our men were killed. Bve wounded, with a loss of M 
to the eueuiy. From report, their encampment uonsiated of IGO lodges. Our 
men mostly arrived at Dixon's Ferry about 3:00 a. m., and it is to be hoped 
that in a short time the number of troops stationed at that poiut and else- 
where will be able to bring tbem into sabjeution, and relieve our frontier 
from a much dreaded foe. 

b much respect, your obedient servant, 

I. Stillmas, 
radier General Fifth Brigade, Illinois Militia and Acting Major Nurlhem 
Volunteers. 
Iw Camp, 19th June, 1832. 

not be said of Ibat explanation tbat it offered any extenuating cir- 

cumstnnoea for that inglorious retreat, or the abaudonment by Siillmau's men 
of gallant Captaiu Adams and bis men tu fight it out alone and die. The 
straggling arrival of the panic-stricken troops iulo camp at Dixon's Ferry, 
from 3:00 o'clock to daylight of the morning of May Ifi, threw Whiteside's 
oamp into oonfiiston. The force of Dodge's warning nad now a must depress- 
ing and dtsaBtrnus effect on the army, and the conduct of the men was most 
humiliating to Governor Keynolds. With one accord the officers llt>cked to 
bis tent to btar the exaggerated accounts of the runaways, and plan a pos- 
sible maneuver to counteract the fleeting fortunes oF tbeir voluuteer arms. 

Instead of inspiring the troops with resolution to revenge their fallen com- 
rades, disaffection spread and demands arose from all sides to be discharged 
from a enmpnign which then promised nulhing but trouble anda long absence 
from home. Tbe Oovemor. foreseeing the plight likely to visit him, at once, 
by tbe light oC a solitary candle, wrote out a call for 2,000 more volunteers, to 
rende£vous, respectively, at Beardstuwn, on the 3d of June, and Hennepin, 
the lOth of the same month, as follows: 

DtxoN's Feskt, OS Rook Riveb, 
May 15. 1833. 
^l becomes my duty to again call on yon for your services in defense of 
jpnr coaulry. The State is not only invaded bj the hoslile ludians, but 
many of our citir.ens have been slain in battle. A delacbmeot ot mounted 
volunteers, about 275 iu number, commauded by Major Stillman, were over* 
powered by hostde Indians on Syeamore creek, distant from thij place about 
do miles, and a coDsiderable number (tilled. This is an act of boMility which 
can not be misconstrued. I am of the opinion that the Potlawolloaiies and 
Winnebagoes bave joined the Sacs, and all may be considered as waging war 
Agninat the United States. To subdue these Indians and drive tbem out of 
the 8la(p, it will require a force of at least 2,000 monnted volunteers, in addition 
to hraopa already in tbe Setd. I have made ibe necessary requisition of 
proper officers for the above number, and have no doubt that tbe oitisen aol- 
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diers of the State will obey the call oE their oaantry. They will meet at Bei 
nepio, an the Illiaoia rirer, is companies of 60 men each, oq the lOlh of J 
oext. to be organized into brigades. 

Joau Rktnoliis, 

Commander in Chief. 

Jahu Ewine of Franklin oouoty , and John A. Wakefield and Robert Bli 
well of Ffiyelte county, were the trnsted messenKers selected to carry 
call over itie slate, una faithfully and qiiiukly they exetruted their miseion. 

At thti same time Colonel James M. Strode, colonel and commander . _ ..^^ 
Jo DnvieBs couDty militi*, was empowered and reqneslcd to ori^anize hia 
QouDty for immediate action. 

r Iteynolda also sent word of the defeat to General Diid^e at the 
lalter's cKmp, on the north side of ihe river, some distance above, witb tlie 
requi-Ht that be forthwith take m«ai<ureti to protect the frontier oF Michii^ti 
Territory (now Wiacoasin), whioti he did effectually aud with hia churncler- 
iatic alacrity. 

Hnjor Horino was dispatched to St, Looia with a meBsagp to Col, March, who 
waa at that place to forward supplies forthe new levy tonennepin. With his 
O0n<(piouou« viKor the order was executed, bat not by leaving thi> provi^ioDs 
at Hannepin. Fort Wilbourn, so-oalled from Captain John 8, Wiibourn of 
the militia From Morjcan county, was a point on thx south bank of ibe Illinois 
', aboal midway between the pres»nt cities of Pern and La tialle. Itwas 
nearer the seat of aclioo at DIxod's Furry, and was accordingly chosen by 
Colonel March. Thither the troops marched and, as Albert Sidney Johnston 
wrote in his journal on June 12: "General and staff arrived at litis place 
this eveninf;. The Illinois volunteer;) having arrived here in great numbers, 
the ffeneral decided upon organizing them at this point, supplies for the 
troops having been placed in depot at this place, and the route to Dijon's 
quite as good, and as near, as the mouth of Fux river." 

Th^t explains tho erection of this base, and in the same connection it may 
be said that the old army trail snb^eqnantly known as the "Pern road," was 
the one traveled by Abraham Lincoln on his retu.-n home, via Pt-uria, and 
was the route traversed by Colonel John Dement, receiver of the Duou land 
office subsequently, when he carried Ihe pnblic moneys from Dixon to Pern 
to be shipped by boat to St. Loaie, the industrial and financial center of the 

Another message wa^ sent to General Atkinson, not yet arrived from Fort 
Armstrong, and finally Major Adams was despatched to QaincF tr> procure 
t horses- By dayliehc the various expresses were uurryint; on 
their respective ways over Ibe State. With the abandonmeut of tbe nag) 
and supplies dowu tbe river, the improvidi^nce of tbe troops with the pi 
sions brought along, and the destruction and conBsoatiou of Stillmau' 
Black Hawk, there was imminent danicer of a famine; bat Mr. Dixon c.__ 
to the resaue by slaogbtering bis oxen, milch eows and young stock, whit 

the troops devoured without bread or anil. After a hasty breakfast a genei 

march forthe battlefield to bury the dead was begon, and finished by eveninsv' 

The sight of the mangled remains of their comrades did not inspire the mt. 
jority otlhemen witha wishto prolong their service. DissalisFaotioii, mttehottej 
unexplained, prevailed, and nothiug but a discharge from further service wooltfj 
be heard. Gathering the fragments of tbe mutilated bodies together tb* 
buried Captain Adams and his faithful baud that evening, tbe 15th. Tl 
diamaniled bageage wagons, destroyed snddtebngs dead horses, destro; 
provisious and tbe emptied whisky keg, said by Black Hawk to have iy. 
emptied by his direction, were found upon the field. Tbe army camped tl 
nigbt upon tbe aouib bank of tbe creek, with little to disturb them sav« 
casual firitig of small arms in the distance which might have indicated 
prenencii of the euemyi but Major Henry and bia battalion of spies 
were detached to scour Ibe country and test tbe presence of Ihe Indians, 
turned to the camp at an early hour of the morning without diseurerir 
tign of them. 



The' 
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the moTDin^ of the 18th tbe army began its retara mnroh for Dixon's 

wry for proviBiODs, preautninfr, of conrse, that Genernl Atkinson's forcea 
would be there acainst their arrival in the eveoiug. But tbe proKreHs of tbe 
keel Ijoat^ up the river bad neeeauariiv been very gIow, aud wlies the army 
reached Dixon's Ferry the reKu'Arti had not yet returned. That taused & 
Sturm of protests to reach the ears of the officerii which demanded decisive 
aolion. The uDplanled crops, tlie futility of the enterpriEe, and iuoumerable 
Other remonstrances ware urged tor ilisbandioK. some great and some small. 
The "fuu" of au ludiaQ c&mpaigu had proved too seriouB for the younger 
generHtion. 

that dreadful state of in^^obordi nation the Govenior held the troops until 
mominp ot the 17th, wbeu by a fervid appeal to the patrioiiam of the 
to continue their servioe to proleel tbe exposed frontier nnlll the new 
iTed. tbe remainini: troops of Slillman and Bnitey's baltNlions. re- 
: tbeir lost senseii, tmtnediatoly oonsenled, whereupon the Fifth Reg- 
iment wns organized as followsr Col., JnineB Johnson: Lieut. Col., Isaiaii 
Stillman; Maj., David Uniley; Adjt., James W. Crain* Quartermaster. Hugh 
Wuodrow; Paymaster, David C. Alexander j Surgeon, Samuel Pillsburf ; 
Sergl. Mnj., Daniel McChII; Q. M. Ser^t., Joshua C. Morgan. Delayine for 
A few hours the decision which mu'Jt inevitably have come in favor at th« 
men, hopeful that General Atkinson would arrive. Governor Keynolds waa 
happily relieved by the arrival of the general and bis reKOlarH, with Major 
Long's foot battalion, about noon, bringing ample stores, which momentarily 
quieted the olamoi of tbe volunteers. 

With Ibe reiaforoements eame Captain W. S. Harney and Lieutenant Jef- 
ferson Davin, each of wbom bad been absent on furlough, but who, on the 
croB'finK of Black Hawk into Illinois, had returned to his regiment at Fort 
Armstrcint! in time to accompany tbe same up the river. 

To still more complicate the embarrassing situation, rumors from the 
mining uouutrj; were reofived to tbe i-£Fi'Ct that Colonel Strode was meeting 
serious opposition to his efforts for enlistment. A perHonal dislike, more than 
anything else, brought about opposition tobis appeal (or recruits. and, failing 
at every point, he had declared martial law over the district. To remove that 
feeling and quiet, it possible, the spirit of hostility to Strode, General Atkia- 
son despatched, among others of his officers, Captain Harney and Lieutenant 
JeSersun Davis to Osrena. where, with tbe cooperation of Captain H. Hete- 
kiab Gear, a man of strong personality, great force of character and of com- 
manding influence with the slurdy miners, the bundling tactics of Strode 
were improved, and Ibe rufil(>d lemners of tbe miners smoothed and sotiened 
into eager enlistment, and faithful service through the remainder of the 
oampaign followed. 

Colonel Strode was a man of marked ability as a lawyer, but he had no 
faculty tor removing opposition to his domiueering spirit save by brute force, 
ftod that method In a mining camp was not calculated to effect conciliation.'' 



THE SITE OF FOKT OB^VECOEUR. 



r. OaDKbteis of the AjnerlcttD Bev 



Dae o( the most interesting periods of Illinois history is that of French dia- 
^ry, exploration and settlement. While Father Marquette, iu lt)73, made 
fagn down the Mississippi river, which he reached by way of Ibe Fox and 
tonsin rivers, and then returned to Green Bay by way of atcendint- the 
.nix, no attempt was made to possess or eoloniie the country thus vixited. 
U was left for that wonderful man, the intrepid chevalier, Robert Caveiier, 
Bieur de Ln Salle, whove imagination was fired bv tbe scanty account ol a 
I fertile opuulry, whose only inhabilatils were Indiana. 
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La BitUa, who had preTioosty explored the Ohio, heard the news, and went' 
to Count Fronlenac, then eovernor of Canada, who waa his friend. He an* 
folded to bitii bis vast SL'heme of takinif posspssioa of ibis anknowa oauntrr. 
with tho fjreat river, whiuh he imagined emptied into the QutF of Calitoniia, 
and thoB laruished a Nbort route to the Paeinc ocean aud the oomnieroe of tbe 
east la this plao ha was warmly seoonded. beuanse, if aucpesBfuI. Prontenao 
would gain more than La Salle, and Louis XIV more than Proatenac. Backed 
bs FrontEinao, he easily secured the necessary endorsements at court, was en- 
nobled, and enabled to bepcln operatioas. All went well for a year or two. 
Fort Frontenai! waa rebuilt. The seigniory wap divided amoDf; tenants, and 
affairs were in profitable proKress, but prosperity did not rentaiu. La Salla 
proceded along tbe lakeii builainK torts, conciliating Indians and bnyine furs, 
whilst hi>t aeeotH at Frouteuao robbed him. Bat ai last, after mnay disheart- 
ening delays and disappoiotmeats, in December, 1679. lie reached ihe Illinois 
river with bia party, cjooaistioB of 30 laborera, three priests, and Henry de 
Tonty. On tlieir way down tbe river they found a deserted Indian village ' 
480 cabins. Tbe Indiana were away on tbejr winter hunt and the French, ti 
ing on the verge of starvation, helped themselves to what corn they oeede< 
and ooatinaed their journey. This village is supposed to have been nei 
Fort St. Louis, now known as Starved Rook, h% Salle oounty, Illii 

January 4, 1630, LaSalle entered Peoria lake. On tbe morning of the 5th 
he landed at the Indian villaee, wbich was where the river narrows, below 
the lake, and assured tbe Indians of bis peaceable intentions. Be paid for 
the oorn with axes and other implements, for thia eamp held part of the tribe 
whose village was near Starved Rock. They wished the French to settle 
with them. LsSalle promised them protection it they would consent to his 
building a fort and also to famish arms and ammunition, provided tbey did 
not use ibera against any allies of the French; that he could not stay himselt 
bat would Hendother Frenchmen who would protect tbem from Ibe attacka 
of all their enemies. These cordial relations were aoon distarbed by a noc- 
tarnat visit to the Indians oE a Miami chief, who was sent and ioalructed by 
other Frenchmen to say that LaSalle was a friend to the Iroquois (who were 
the ancient and fierce enemies of the Illinois Indians): that the French had a 
fort in their country, and would nnite with the Iroqnois to exterminate them 
entirely and to believe nothine told them. This tale so alarmed the Indiana 
that they decided not to assist LaSalle in his project of reaching tbe Mississ- 
ippi, but contradicted their former favorable reports, and said infinite num- 
bers of barbarous nations inhabited the river banks, and would overwhelm 
the Frencb, and the river was fall of monaters, crocodiles aod aerpents, and 
tbe lower part of the stream was obstrnoted by rocks and precipioes, and all 
ended in a culf whore tbe river was lost undorground. home of LaSalle'a 
men deserted before such difficulties, and he decided to keep the real awajt, 
from the Indians for fear of losing more. Be told them it was necessary f" 
build a fort to protect them from tbe Indians. So all went to work with 
good grace, budding a fort which was called Cr^vecoenr. 

It is well known with what fortitude LaSalle met tbe news of all the disai 
ters which had befallen his enterprises during bia abanuoe in tho IL" 
try. The Orifflu was the first vessel built upoo the Great Lakew. _. .___ 
bark of 40 tons burden, and received its curious name from the armori 
bearings of Count Fmnlenao. LaSalle lost, not only tbe boat, but ila val. 
able cargo of furs. whi>!h he depended upon for hia expenses. A seooud vat 
sel, with mercbandii^e from France, was wrecked while asoeadlng Ihe SI 
Lawrence. His creditors bad seized all his eSeats, even his Fort Frontena 
and bis seigniory. He made the trip of 400 leagues to Fort Frontenae froi 
Fort Cr&veccsur, and such was bis determination Ibal within a week of ' 
arrival he had secured credit and equipment for a second expedition, : 
started again to carry out bis design of reaching the Mississippi. 

"On the 23il of July, two voyagera. Messier and Laurent, came to him v 
A letter from Tonti, who wrote that arion after LaSalle's duparlurf*, nearly^ 
the men had deserted, aflor dcslroying Fort Cr^veccoar, plun'k'ring the ma| 
acine and throwing into the river all the arms, goodn and slort^s which thi 
oonid not carry oft."— (Parkman.) Only IS men bhd been lutt with TonL 
On receipt of LaSalle'a message to forti^' Starved Eoek, he had taken a fai 
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men and aone ap there. Oarine bisabseaoe, allbut llireemenaad tbopriestB 
deaertBi). Thsy immediately onrried the aevr* to Tonti, who returned nad re- 
covered the forge and sach tools a^ he ooatd from the river. LaSalle bas- 
teoed ou bis way to relieve Tonty, who, as he expresses it, was thrown on the 
charity of Indians at their village at the Hock. 

When LaSalle reached there, he was tutaaished to find the Iroquois had 
left the lari;e Illinois villaga a sraokinR ruin, its plain strewn with corpses, 
upOD which wild animHis were TeaHtinK- Ha searched these horrible rRmiins 
to nee if an^ Fronohmea were there, and was relieved to fled no (raeen of 
Tonty or bis (iompanione. VVilb all faufte possible he pursued bis way down 
the river, through Peoria lake, pnst Fort Cr^vecu^iir, nntil he ri^nched the 
Miiisi^sippi. soarohinj; for Tonty. He left throe of his moo near the ruined 
village with his provmions aud bag^aKe, while be took the four remaining 
men, each armed with two guns, n pistol and u sword. This was in the aut- 
umu of 1680. 

This last disaster ag'ain delayed the plans of LaSalle, a _. . 

December. 1681, that bis final jonroey down the Illinois was beirua. Ht ,1 
paaaed several weeks in the Illinois valley, and at last reached his goal, thfl J 
■noQth of the Mississippi, in April, 16S3. The return was made 

historians of these virions espeditions are as follows: 1. First — 

's own letter in the "Marery Documents," and another account at- 

inted to bim.also in "'Marpry.'' Second— Hennepin, in his "Diseovery of 

ifliana," translated by Jobn Qilmary Shea. Third— Tonty's letter in the 

HarKry. Fourth— LuClcrc's "Establishment of (be Faith." in which ha 

fives a narrative derived from Father Membre's diary. Shea's translation. 
I. LaSalle'a letter in "MarRry." III. First— LaSalle's letter. Second— 
Tonti's memoir. Third— Aletterof Father Membretohissuperior. Fourth— 
A letter by Metairie, the notarv of the expedition. Fiflh—The "Journalot 
Joalel," all of which are in "Mariiry." 

Therp are other translalioas of various accounts, which have been made by 
B. F. FrenuU in bis "Historieal Collections of Louisiana," but they are not 
nearly so full and complete as the "Margry Documents," so they have been 
omitted. 

In the search for the truth as to the site of Fort Cr^veeoenr, it ia, perhaps, wall 
to state just here, that it has been pnreued for over 6ve years, and an eiami- 
nation has been made of all the Illinois histories in my own private librarr, 
and the public library of Peoria; all the translations of French writers touoti- 
inti thes'ibjflol in the same libraries ; and the "Margry Documents," also aO' 
oessible in the Peoria library. Many other books have been examined on 
ibis point with the view of oiakiuK this collection of opinions as complete as 
IMSsible, and the search has not omitted Oravier, and Marest, early mis' 
sionaries stationed at Peoria, Father Charlevoix, who made a tour of the 
French missions in 1721. nor the "Jesuit Kelalions," a collection of letter* 
and doi'umcDts of thnt order. F^vcry opinion that could bear on the point in 
question is hereby offered. 

The translations from Margry are my own, except where otherwise noted. 

Tbrre has boen much said, both pro and con, about plagiarism in regard to 
Hennepin's "Description of Louisiana." The eminent hialoriaD, John Oil- 
mary Hhea, who has given the fine and accurate translation of Hennepin and 
Le Cierc calls LnSalle the plnginrist on subjects common to both writers, 
while Pierre Margry returns the compliment by insisting that Hennepin ia 
the culprit. With all due modesty, it appears the solution is this: LnSalls 
never made any voyage of discovery in which he did not include several priests 
io his company, ostensibly to carry the failh to the savages, but in reality to 
record the events of the journey. It whs part of Hennepin's business to 
keep a diary which he could use himself io reporting to his superior, and L&> 
_8Alle could also use if he wished. The Chevalier was a busy man, the spirit 
Iviiy and enterprise personified, and it may be, referred to the good 
ir's noten to save time. Moreover, Hennepin wrote to LaS&lle an account 
s adventures on the Mississippi and among the Sioux, whither LaSalls 
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had sent him, and it is incorporated in LaSalle'a letter in Manrry. Tbis fast 
bears oat ray suppositioQ that LaSalle did no more than he had a perfeot 
right to do. 

Some have expressed a doubt as to the anthenticity of the Margry docn- 
menta. Monsiear Pierre Marffry was for many years a clerk in the Preach 
oolonial office, and hi»> position eave him access to the colonial arebires, 
which bad been so jealously withheld from American writers, as well as the 
world in Keneral. M. Margry made a oorreet and literal copy of these recorda 
with a list o( their wbereabools, and such other informalioa as be could ob- 
tain. Mr. Shea says in his comparison of HeDneptn and LaSalie: "If one ia 
not trustnorihy, the other is not." See page 43, Shea's sketch of Hennepin. 

Hennepin's own map. published in his Qrst book, 16S3, accorapaoies Shea'a 
traoslalioD, and in it Fort Cr^vecoeur is located on the east side of the river, 
about half way between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi river, via the 
Illinois route. No other fort in Illiaois is giveii. 

Franqaelin was a youap engineer who held thepostof hydrographer to the 
king at Quebec, in whidb Joliet succeeded him. A very elaborately executed 
map. sii feet long and four and a baif feet wide, was made by him to thow 
the Freach possBssions in America, ll shows Ihe fort as located according to 
the description given by LaSalle and Hennepin, and \» snppo^ed to have been 
made ander tbe direction of LaSaile, as it particularly exhibits his coloniea 
in Illinois. In Vol. LXIII of the "Jesuit Relations" is a beaatifnl copy oC tbis 
map. 

Tbe first vi^it of L>iSalle to the Illinois country was begun in the atttuma 
of 1679. By the 1st of January, 1680, ha was desoending the beauliCu! riser 
which always commanded the most enthusiastic praise from all the chroniclers 
of those early days. Jan. 4 the party enlered the lake and (see Margny, 
Vol. 11, p. 37), "toward eveniatf perceived smoke while traversing the little 
lake, and the next day, about nine in the morning, we found, on both sides 
of the river, a quantity of canoes, and saw the great smnke which arose from 
80 cabins full of Indian?, whom we discovered first. They did not aee ub 
until wo had doubled a point, behind which tbey were camped a half gunshot 
from the shore." (LaSalle's account.) 

Henri de Tunty, whose name and fame are second only to the Sieur de La- 
Salle, never wasted any words in his writing, and a tew lines usttnlly anffi^ed 
him. In Margry, Vol. I, p. 683, he says; "Having seen smgke, M. de La- 
Salle put the [;anoes in oattle array. Upon doubling a point we saw a little 
hnntinfi; village. The Indlaux were greatly alarmed, thinking we were 
Iroquois. Tbe women and children fled to the woods, but when they found 
we were French, they showed the calomel at a distance. " * • • The 
day we arrived, which was the 4ih of January, 1680, tbe river began to freeze 

* • • * The 15th, he (LsSalie) found a place suitable to build a bark 
of 40 tons, to descend to the Mississippi, or river Colbert. He built a tort 
which was named Cr^vecoeur, and worked on a boat of 40 tons. Sometime 
afterward the Kev. Father Louis Hennepin, with Michel and Picnrd started to 
the conntry of the Sioui M. de LaSalle decided to make (ho trip oC 400 
leagues to Fort Frontenac by laad (on foot). He started March 10 with six 
tnen, leaving me as commandant in his place." 

.Shea's translation of 18St, of Le Clerc's Establishment of the Puith. vol. 2, 
p. 118. has the following brief reference to Ihe position of the Illiaois camp 
and also Croveooeur. Le Clero was not with La Satle's parly on this expedi- 
tion, and bis description is compiled from a diary kept by bis cousin, Pather 
Membr^. It says;— "They left it (the Illinois village near Starved Rtick) on 
the 1st of January, 1680, and by the 4th were 30 leagues lower down amid tb8_ 
oamp of Ihe Illinois. Tbey were encamped on both sides of tbe river, wbiob 
is very narrow there, bot very near there forms a lake about aeven leaeuM 
long nu'i one wide, called Pimileoat. meaning in their language, that thevi 
are plenty of fat beasts in that spot." On page 123, be says:— 'Jaouary IK 
1680, all repaired to n little eminence, a pretty strong position, near the Illq 
nois camp, where Ihe Sienr de La Salle immediately eet to work to baild ■ 
fort which he called Crdveooeur." 
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La Salle beuged me to accompany him. and we proceeded with ( — . 

oHDOeB to tbe place which we were goinft to eeleet to work at this little torU I 
It wati a little mound, (t) distaat about 200 paces from the baak of the rivetr 1 
which in the season of Ihe rains, estends to the foot of it; two broad, deep I 
ravioea protected two other sides and a part of the fourth, which was com- 
pletely entrenched by a ditch which united the two ravines. The esterior 
slope, which served as a coanlerscarp, was fortiQed. We made ebevaui-de- 
frise, and cut this eminence down steep at all sidee, and tbe earlh was sup- 
ported as much as was necesRary with strona; pieces of limber, with thick 
Elanks, and for fear of any sorpHse, we plaatecTa stockade around, Ihe tim- 
ers of which were 26 feet long and a foot thick. The snmrail of tbe mound 
was left in its natural Bgiire, which formed an irrepialar square, and we con- 
tented ouiselves wiib pulling on the edi;e a (cood parapet of earth, capable ot 
covering all onr forces, who.'e barracks were placed in two angles ot 
this fort, in order that tbey mif;ht be always ready in case of attack. Fiither 
Oabriel Zeooble and I lodged in a cabin covered with boards, which we ad- 
justed with the belp of our workmen, and in which we retired after work, 
and where all our people came for moroine' and evenioK prayers, and when, 
being unable any looeer to say mass, the wine which we had made from tbe 
large prapes of the country had just failed ue, we contented ourselves with 
singing vespers on holidays and Sundays, and preacbinK after morning 
prayers. Tbe forge was set up along the curtain which faced the wood. The 
eieur de La Salle posted himself in the middle with tbe Sieur de Tonty. and 
wood was cut down to make charcoal for the blacksmith." 

In Shea's book of 1880 in which be apologises for his former oriticisroa of 
Heiinepin, and asks for a rehearing of the case, is tbe following note on 

&. 175: " It is commonly supposed that LaSalle. dejected at the loss ot the 
rifBn, and his increasing difficulties, caUed this fort "Crfeve Ooeur," broken 
heart, on that accoant. The Tonty of 1607 so asserts; but ata momeut wtien 
LaSalln sought lo encourage hia men be would not be likely to do this. Aa 
Louie XIV had recently demolished Fort Cr^ve Coeur. n sirongbotd in the 
Netherlands, near Bois-le-Dac, captured by him in 1672 [Zedler'o Universal 
Lexicon, XI pp. 163-31 tbe name may have been a compliment to that 
monarch, and this would explain the omission of lbs name in Nouvelle 
Decouverte, published in Holland, 'Tarkman's Discovery," p. 168, says that 
the site of the fort is still recognisable a Utile below Peoria." 

An account in Margry is identical, or very nearly so. with Hennepin's, and 
is attributed to LaSalle, but because of the great aimilarity, it is not neces- 
sary to give it. 

In Mnrj^y, volume 2, pp. 4S-0. a letter, signed LaSalle, says; "All re- 
solved with a good crace. and we repaired January 15 in tbe evening, to 
that spot which 1 bad selected, nneipectedly and quite apropos. A great 
thaw bad come and rendered Ihe river free down from Pimiteoni. It is a 
little hillock, distant three arpents from the bank of the river. In Ihe season 
of tbe rains the river approaches the tool of the hill. Two ravines, large and 
deep, shut in two other sides, and half the fourth, which 1 finished enclosing 
by a dilch which joined Ihe two ravines. I made a border to the other side 
ot the ravines with good chevaui-de-frise. made steep tbe declivity of the 
hillock all around, eto. • • ■ j i^ft tbe figure of a square top, which was 
irregular," etc., etc. 

^e following extracts from Margy are given to show the extent of the 

':e, which is that part of the river designated Pimiteoni by ell these writera, 
i its relative position to the fort. The extracts already given show indi- 
itly that LaSalle went down the river to reach bis tort, but the following 
stronger and direct. 
_ In the same letter of LaSalle just quoted, is found the following on p. 55. 
Hargry, Vol. 2: "In the meantime, the winter was very muob longer than or- 
dinary, and the ice prevented commanication with the village where tbe Indiana 
bad corn in cache; provisions began to tail those who worked at the tort. I 





determined to ^o swny to Dtid means to provide tor tbera. I fmbarked witll 
six Frencbinen noil tnro cbdoeii, the river beine open in rrooi of Ibt fort, Bat 
we had not cone sn Lour nulil we foand ke. 1 believed the lack of the cnr- 
rent, and tli^ pliic«, vas the cause of the ice remainioe ■'o loupr. Hnd did not 
want to i|uit my canoe)^. I intended to send Ibem back to thti tort jad<-n with 
corn, when I arrived at the ludiaii villnge. I bad hoped lo aiy peo|)le that 
ftltboQKb the end iif the lake wn!> frnsea. the river wonld have rtitlpn ice and 
we mit;hthave a free prbbdko. We made two sleda, and drag^d our erjnip- 
»£B and canoes upon them, and drew Ibein to tbe end of the iuke, whiah is 
eeveu or eight lexgueH long." (Lai^alle.) 

In Margry, Vol. I, p. 488. h the following reference of LnS'ilT(> to tbe game 
«v^Dt. wbitli WBB Ibe beRiuoing of tbe toilaome joarney to Fort Froulenac: 
"Tbe current beiae quite rapid, rendered the river free from ice below the 
fort. But after a league of navigation, and at tbe entrance of an enlarge- 
ment, where there is a lake eight leagues long, wbiofa forms tbe river, they 
fuand ice. The Sieur de LnSnIle, who did not wish to abandon bis canoes, 
beranne be intended to send them hack to the fort laden with Indian com, 
tolrl hia men that at the end of Ibe lake tbe current would melt or break up 
the ice, and open a passage for them. So Ibey determined to make two 
flledgea, npoD wbiob they might place their oauoas, and all their baKiT^KS.snd 
draw them on tbe snow lo tbe end of tbe l«ke," 

Upon LaSalle's retnrn in tbe fall be expected to finish bin bost and pnrsne 
his jiiarney down the Mississippi. After finding the terrible ruin and devas- 
tation of the great Illinois town, La Vantiim. he made a rapid trip down the 
Illinois, searching for Tonty, and said, on p. 133, Vol. 2, Margry: "On 
arriving at Pimiteoni, or Crevecoeur, were found tbe remains of ttie deatnic- 
tion by the deserters, etc." 

In a general descnption of the river, given by LaSalle. volume II, p. 247, 
is tbe following: " But at different places, as at Pimiteoui. a league east of 
Creve Coeur, and two or three ottier places below, and in many places where 
the two high grounds !ikirt it, at about half a league apart, etc." 

These quotations jual given, from tbe letters of LaSalle ami Tonti, have 
oot. to ruy knowledge, been literally translated befoie, but connected narra- 
tives, denvd from tbem, have been published by Parkman and Mason. The 
"Margry DoL-amfnts" have been examined also for indirect references to 
Creve Coeur and Pimiteoui, and the following are pertinent. 

LaSalle in Margry, volume 11. p. I6S. said: "The lOtb of January (1G82) 
we lost track of some of our pnoiili'. and M. de Tonty went in aearch. They 
found one. and had news tbe two others were going to join me at tbe river 

"The lllh all j')ined u=. ani) as their comrades were expected (o arrive &t 
once, wo marched n little i'>urney. and left instructions for the others, sod 
provisions, in order for th«iu to come to join us. At length, everybody bav- 
in;; assembled, and navigation beinp open at tbe end of tbe little Iak» 
Pimiteoni, we continued our journey in canoea to tbe river Colbert." 

In Margry, volume I, p. 603, is Tenti's account of the trip, of 1682; "M. 
de LaBalJe joined me Ibe 14lh of January, and continued the sledging, in 
which way we arrived at tbe Illinois river. I found one party of our hunters 
bad loHt track of the French. Upon this, I made search, because there were 
eight men I had sent hunting, and when they were found, tbev came to ioin 
us. This increased our numbers, so that theu we had 23 French and IB 
Indiana, MthingSQs, or Abenakis, and Sakokis, 10 of whom were women who 
had with tbem three little children," 

p. Bdj. "Upon arriving at Fort Creve Coeur we found uavigation. And aa 

several of our Indians w«re obliged to make sxveral canoes of the bark of ths 

that acirount we did not reach tbe Mi^siaaippi until February 6. It 
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(be waters to fisb with tealherH. 1 caoeht a fiafa of eitraordioarr size. It 
WKB suffifieni lo make soap for 23 men." Sieiied DeTonty, Quebec. !• 14 
"tvember, 16S4. 

its MarRry, volame II, p. 206-7, \n Ihe followitiE lettur of Piillier Membr^ 
ii8 sapt^rior, Jated !"D« la riviere ie Mis-iBsippi, le 3 Juin, ]683": 
_ Your revereiK^e knows the motivra whioh leJ me (o return to tha Miamia 
to avuompauy M. de L^Saile in liia diecover; to tbu eea, and wb; I am bere 
at pre.'ent. Since bBarin); of bis (expected) arrival tbere, we set out witb M. 
deTonty, HOioedajTsbefiire M. deLaSalie, wbo joined us al CbicHRo, wbere nn- 
otber baud of hia men alsf) joined us. lu such a wanner all assembled, at tbe 

Sot January, lOHa. lu tbe place where the Chicaco rnns into the 
e Illinois, itwas froxen over, as well as the route oj wbieh we bod 
I. So wedrpwour canoes and otber cquipntfnos far as the Illinois viJlHtre 
Vaotum, St Starved Bock). No one was tbeie. They bad srone to winter 

iwhere. at a place 3U lesmiea lower down, at the Coot of Lake Piraedy (Piml- 

teoul), There we found uaviRaliou open, and we descended tha river in 
canoes lot be Miasissippi river. Tbere we remained some da^s, kepi back bv 
tbe ice which came Irom above. We set out and vieiited a villai^e abandoned 
by the llliuoid. M. de LaSalle left for tbe one Hnd Ihe other tbe eikus ot hia 
oomine in peace and tbe signs of the route. This we followed more than 100 ^ 
leagues on tbe river without seeing a person.'' 

lu Margry, volume II, p. 187, is a letter of J . 

dated Dib Avril, 1683, from which tbe followind i„ _„. ., — ^ , 

found in French's Louisiana, volume I, p. 45. "The 27 December, I6S1, H. 
de LaSalle started on foot to join M. de Tonly, wbo bad, witb the men and 
all tbe equipa^, put on before. He joinei] them at 40 leagues at tbe Miami. 
Tbern tbe ice made it necessary to slop at Ihe bankof Iheriver Chicafco, near 
tbe MaskouCen. Tbe ice became strontfer, so tbe porters were able to draw 
all the bagenge, tbe canoes and a Frenchman wbo was hurt alt alone the lUi* 
□ois, a distance of 6f! leagues. At leuetb all the French bad assembled Lbe 
25th of January, lfl82, at Pimileoui. From there tbe river had no mora ioe, 
except Qoaling, and we went our way to lbe Colbert." 

Tbe fall and nnabridired text of Joatels' Journal is in Vol. Ill, Marery. 
The followine^ extract begins pa^ 47^, and makes it plain where thecnan* 
nel of Le Deux Mamelles is and its relative pusitiou lo Lake Peoria: 

"The 9th, advancinur continually, we arrived at a lake of about a half a leaarue, 
where tbe man Ooulture had told us at tbe Arkansas it would be necessary 
to bold to the left. Tbia we did, t)Ut a lillle wriinefullv. In fact we got into 
■ river which reached to the left, and n'e loltowtd it. But when we faadKoneR 
little way within I saw we were not followinu the direction of the outlet 
we intended lo lake. I told M. Cavelier several tiQ;es it wae not lbe river we 
should be in. Meanwhile we did not leave it to eo forward, considerine that 
M. Cavelier thought it above as Coulture bad said. We ascended, thereforei 
that river about a lea(rueand a half. But as far as we could seethe water di- 
minished so much we had trouble to float our canoes, so that we were compelled 
to return to that place below, that they called a lake. There one of our Indi- 
ans taking his bow and quiver followed along the bank looking: for tbe oatlet 
and Ihe current of the known river. Ou bis return be marked his way by 
which we followed Ihe lake. The next day, tbe 10th of September, we started. 
We intended to take tbe other side of said lake, so we would uot af^ain be 
deceived, not expeolinif to be able, after we bad advanced, to reach Ihe 
known river, of the hiflfh background, and whose ialaDdn formed the entrance. 
Strength was eiven lu retrace our course and search Fur the channel of the 
known river which we found at tbe left. That channel bears the name of 
deaux Mnraelles. or two mountains. They are two little hills separate and 
round. The name was given by lbe voyageura, or men of the country. We 
found and saw several encampments about the ^aid lake where the Indians 
bad camped. I was informed, in succession when they came to flsh at certain 
seasons of the year, when buntiuK animals, was nut Kood. They Hmoked 

ft fiiih to carry to their villaee; for thesa people have the season for every 

~d of banting and flabinn. 
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uaxa it ras LliiUMi . ami x 5irsu npix 4r care* laisesw one <n» iiiiyinTy 
Qoflcd, emied P^nucson. vttxea a 3 amai I11117 ami raraa bcTtadz K af 
<piaiincias if rvtd ian. irui "i^La <nixncv nond aduoc ic aiMmni^ 
^ iawi mai iwaari B'fsuiss. c» Dn imiBefa i az« tf&s sacaBL*s "^ 
pvac !Mbon Casea»|ixLA» ami CaKaeaacamnx. ami *ia. taa 
inoaair pact af =ia aacon af zaa XaaeoiiOBia. 

**On ^ha wixniaaac aaak af :iiz» rrvcr. XooaiBar ^ la SLIa e i B R P wI a 9Ht 
tarn ?«ar HffiB. vtzien 3^ aame«i C p g *'* e» aue > fzoa dia cr-.*^ vlurit 
as caa jmb 'if <Kia if iiia •*iiiiifrf tnitTTup iMrss, radii? a«finu ami taa ouitloij 
ami vtiiaBBOfu ^micxosf if fomf» if ixDt cooLvaa?. waa itnx acaaKpctni ts» 
ami afrarwftptsi imer'Ai aim. Tii:* iict &amti ixaif war (MCaaaa dut 
Xazitfn ami C 



d. F. Frisneii's "Lrnxfaiana."* thL 4. laE!. 7. 3K» sts: ''EKBiiisactaBaii bv 
dia tbeaerziifL mad ^saaSisnixzii^ 'it iiia mstu ami 07 dia vaat of aJ. rifrnc^ af 
kia visaKU oa Maaa aa ^r^Hscoo. if Fact CEPvaecanr ami of a —-* 
riimua <sam9, b«iaw Laka P-soria.** 

Parkman in kxa "^DuAcv^^r? if dw G?»ac West." ISO. 9. XjT-XaBi. zr 
fiiil ^itflerrpcnn if Firt Cr»^»f!Oirar. zi -aoieii he foilfsv^ tixa 3a 
<{isaced if Fjtgaili^ ami Hi»^izi»9ia. aod at^d^^. a§ •soed bj S 
aooiva, -dia f90C 3ia7 «lL b« ieei a *""' '" ' "^ ~^" ** 



hia nausefcasw iia ouda a cn9 fMlnvtoc tifea zmta cakes ^7 dtia 
af Lacalie a, and froA tiaair aiTffim i ic waa tiiahfaif oa aiiiirii^j ciaa 



rev^coeur n 



Illinois Hislorjr," liWl, p. 06, sare: 
; OD Ibe left bank ot the Illinois 
a exit from Primiteooi Lnke." 



iioD^ particalarly Starred Rock as 
e in'eat Ulinoia town, La Vaatum, 
I recoKiizable a little below Peoria. 

Edward Q. Mason, in chapters from " 
"Tha spot wiiiob La tialle had chosen wa 
river, about two and a half miles below il 

Mason speaks at len^h also of the name. Shea's euggeslioQ ihat it waa 
siven as a cnmpliment to the French monarch is «itremely probable, an H. A. 
Raffertnan has round proof that Tonty took pait in tbe capture ot tbeNwther- 
land Crev^coeur. The nsunl reason of attributine the name to Laballe't 
despondeacy_Hnd« no mention in any wrillnKfi of LaSalle or in the aulbentis 
aocouDta uf Tuiity ot 1684 and 1G03, or in Hennepin's "LooieiaDa" of lt)83. 

"A Short Bintory of the Mississippi Valley." by James K. Hoem«r, 1901, 
p. 37, says: "From here the party passed Id the lIlinoiH, on which he built 
Fort Criivecoeur." 

Breese'searly history of Illinois. pagreslIS I1-I5-1B. 1884, is as follows: "The 
spot now entitfed to claim the honor of this erection has lone been a subject 
or dispute, many inKenioua conjectures having been elaborated to establish it, 
involved as it is in so much doubt and uncertainty. Time, ever boay in de* 
stroyini', has louK since crumbled to earrh the frail fabric and erased eveiy J 
artiQcial mark of its certain existence. The spot is no lonf^r known. SoibA 1 
who are curious in such matters. locate it at or near Peoria lake on the w«rt -I 
side. Voumayseelhere.JQst abovethetown.heapsofruiiia. remains of build- , 
ings, and other rubbish of anliouity, but they are supposed to be the ruins 
of the mission of St. Louis, and not of Crtliveaoenr. Others place it on the 
east side of the river, and thoui^h in the same vicinity, still hii;her up the 
ttream. wbilsl our historian, Bancroft, locates it 'four days' journey below 
Lake Peoria.* " After referrinR to differences in ancient mapa, and qnoting 
Hennepin's account ot the selection ot the site and ita locatiou. he concludes: 
"The facts we gather from this relation are that the tort was 'down the river' 
from Peoria; that it was upon an eminence on its bank wilb a natural ditch 
on each side, and accesfibie in one direction only. What place may answer 
to this description, my knowledRs of the topography of the country will not 
enable mo to say. Baneroft is in error when ne says it was built 'four dava' 
journey below Peoria lake.' and evidently confounds that lake with the Uli- 
noia lake first visited, which I have assumed to be but an expansion of tba 
river near Ottawa, Ii this conjecture be correct, "four days' journey below' 
it, as HenuKpin's narrative states, would place Cr^veooenr at a point below, 
but near the aite of the present flourishing cily ot Peoria, n spot I shonla 
lik« to visit, BO tall of interest as it is, and where for the first time in this 
magniQceut valley, the pennon of France was unfurled to its winds. " 

Brown's Illinois history, 1844, page 133, says: "He commenced immedi- 
ately building a fort a little above where Peoria now alands," He gives no 
reasons and quotes no authority for the statement. 

Dniwn's Record and Historical View of Peoria and Almanac of 1650. says 
on pai.'" 43, after quoting Hennepin's description: "Some have placed it 
near Weiiley City, below and some near to Spring Bay, about ten miles abovo 
onr cily, but according to the description given by Father Hennepin, the site 
ia about three miles above this <T); the remains are yet to be seen answering 
Father Hennepin's description." On pa^e 44 he gives a diagram ot some re- 
mains which he surveyed two or three miles east of Peoria in 1842. Either 
he it not clear, or lypogruphicnl errors exist, as this little book was published 
in Peorin nt Ihnt early day. Id other placea his conclusions as to other points 
ot Hennepin's description of the trip down the Illinois are contrary to all ao- 
oepted authority. 

Peck's Oazetleor. ISSi, p. 104, a i-mall pocket handbook tor the information 
of emigrautM, acoordiug to its compiler, says: "The position of this fort can- 

t now b« ascertained, but from some appearances, it is thought to bare 
t Spring Bay, in the northeast part of Tazewell county.'' 
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In rUiortis^ Slacirjeal «aii Scairscem*'. -7 21m. Xansft. US« 7^ 4b. is 
ia^z ""^In -^izxxxazj -L IdSff . ie ^odaeii tsriixipi Paaca jmm, loii aa 3« 
marxinir irm«»»t ir ":i* loiiiaa T-ala*?* ^zt t3i* iiuBft aruift ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

CBBaiiM iif 'oiit l^rr H7» Jao^ fisi» c^a^gesmi. ±i 7c?eL» Iceacca «^*^*™^ 



sxe frrer. 'vi^ fcgeu c L a^y eiii»ea. laii ta« &r fnmnwHieaiL'* 

Etfaaegin' J ^eKTi^OiKL aaii •onEObsici tans: ""This '^rxocicaa Kcuoft. 
ami '^rsv«r. & q^testaa, ^jac la* mcil 'Ciipixtai 'or □!» lats 30 ^vuSh 
Tlw prwuie Ja«aJ£7 ^ diiii fact. T^u nose o^ ciiMe ww oavv wEiian . on 



itf liaiutt uo 'swciiiw q» cae cxrcoc of Ht or L» &cc 




■EB. ai7<i jO jaeacft x rstfy -v»iic trma irmxm. anre ow 
ItmsiiA 



aa ttninmea. ud cte bank af caa 
ime. aod rsn adam want aada ay dhapaaa caa imin oad naiia 

piaea aa die TTvia' taac ia caia ^ncExpooa. bac dba Tula^ a£ 
ky* aad due in ic cxaedr."' 

T^wrjdmn aod Scrfa'f HiB09r7 «< Eliaini a< 137-1. p^ 77. a^ai *''^^ 

loit 4^ tiha t.iai a ffaavt diataaea baiav taia 
Saks. ThxB waa tina asceaoccj af a ndvt appraaekEBi^ vxhui Si 

fggraii Oft aafih. sula by oacp isviBak Ta fijcLff vte 




a fficeft -aaa cair oaanid fia 

chzwaa. i9 ta xaaraaac caa alctduia af dia cIlShcibc 
vhiaia wai mxsrwadad bj a paJaaJa S Cmc hfgi- Tha wsrk arat 
by crwcia^ aLciila die ozeissaaza baiufiac' ^^r taa aff maiinnifafiHiq 
Yna ptaea ol zkb§ laaxint fort auj tfiii be jeaa a ibort dEacaoea 
mjec 'Zt Pcona L 



-* Great West. " by Jaeob Fctrs. UBS. pu C aiys: ^ LaSaOa 

e&adsd VASTS, to die K^tiLkakt^, a bcazn^ of t^ Clfaois. aai < itJEam£a t 
xivar bau^'r ?«firia. le pa^sKC die vtzrer 21 affi-'i.-^g antimfr £act wttadb 
caiiad Cre-xa CoaTxr."' 

la taa " Fmc tad PrMBUt " of La5*r* wHcrr. 1ST. p- L5: "Tha 
vbaca dia tzeiaor f :r: Kooi may «iL be iaen jrxsst beuTv die ootiat at 



la tae Eiaciry ':f P«ria ^lyiacy. IJSF. p. 13. a die ^o%La 
cerjaatd ".le rtr^r aoti ai».T«»ii .is-an abt^ix: diree miles »^-«» ^-^ 
for: wni^ Lai^a.> naixiii^i •rr^T* Coear." 



F "ct is ilia »roa»iea.«ti *>»«:«TaycT aai HLst«y zl die W«c«^ Scares^ ISB^ 
p. 2ul, M-T?: •■ Taey -wuizsT^i en me saaks o< die I ' itTta. aear P«or*a la " 



ir^ - 



f:rr. ir :!i»?i» r:c y.ater •i-sarters* a.2«l wearsry 



.Ti^^u. Tiey *a«V«i tae f :rt Crtre O^eur. 

"rse P-Kettn of L.I:^:ij-"' ct X. Htfioa. l^TO. p, 57. after '^locia^ I 



de!<<;ripr:oa ia ac die rillazw }f Wesley. va5n sa joemrcil oa die «assc »ii» oC 
rtrer. ':ir«<» aiiJea beiow Pet^cia. aad T3L4 is aeaerally eocKad^ lo aava 
tbe szjt ct die aid fart." 
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&ti ^zlraat ie given above from the text of Masoa's chapters from "IltiDoia 
Calory." on p. 05, but on p. 200-201, in the notes of ihe same volnme, is 
this Dole: "The taxat location of Fort Creveooeur has been a matter of cod- 
Iroversy. The early antboritief are "Relation Officielle," "Marery," I. pp. 
«7, 47(i. 488; "Lettr^sde LuSalle." "Maritty," II, p, 247; "HeBnepin's La," 
pn. 175 D, 187: "Hennupin N. D.". p. 14ti, and FranqQelln's map, IfiSli 
(Parkman's -LaSalJe,"^ p. 294; "Cartier to Frontenac," pp. 308. ai4). A 
looal anIiquariAD has held Ibe place to be a projection of tbs btnS directly 
biKok of the pillntcs of Wesley City, three miies below Peorin (''Port UrevS' 
ooeur,^' by J. Dale, Peoria Jouraal, Jan. U. 1890). 

Parkman nt Brat adopted a similar view, sayiog in his "Discovery of the 
Qreal West,*' p. IttS, ninth edition: "The spot may still be seen a tittle 
below Peoria.'' but he omits this sentence in bis last edition of the same 
work. Others thiuk it stood in Fond du Lse township in Tasewell county, 
iibove Peoria, and a mile and a half below the narrows of Peoria lake (Cbi* 
oaeo Tribune, Nov. IQ, 1S89); but a Terr competent authority Hies the site 
farther to the north, and identifies it witb a mouBd a little below HprioE bay 
in Woodford county (Hiram W. Beckwith. in the "Land of the lllini," <Chi. 
cajfo Tribane, Feb. 34, 1895). This is probably the correct location." 

It is hard to recoaeile this coDclasion with Ibe correct statement already 
qauted in the text. In fact, they cannot both be correct, and Ihe anthor cer- 
tainly never visited the locality, or he would not have published such a coa- 
lind:ction. 

AJI the supposed sites roentioned have been visited and iospected, and but 
one answers the description of the correct Irauslalions of Hennepin, LaSalle, 
Tonly. Membre, Metairie and Joutel. 

There is at Wesley City a hillock, distant abont 200 paces, or three arpents, 
from the bank of the river, having the deep ravines at the sides, and almost 
enclosed on ihe fourth, with traces of washing where the ditch was dug. 
The top still has the oulline of an irreerular square, and can easily be imag- 
ined as it was before the earth was taken from the lop to make the parapet 
Bfainst the chevaus-de-friee and wooden palisade of the outer edge. 

Below, and nearer the river, is plenty of room for the bailding of the boat 
which never grew old enough for a name. While it is true that all artlBcial 
remains of Ihe rude farti&oalions have Iodk since vanished nndertbedestrno- 
tive aoiencies of man and time, yet the earth remains, and the hills and ra- 
vines can not better be described today than in the very lan(ni&Ke need by 
those hardy French explorers. 

This hill is about a league below the outlet o! the lake. 

The conditions are fulHlUd, and there, where once stood LaSalle and Tonly, 
and where tbev ttrst unfurled the lilies of France, to Boat in pro nd possession 
of Ihe whole Mississippi valley, a bu^e boulder of Rranite, with a suitable in* 

IscriptioQ, has been erected, as a lastini; and appropriate monument, by the 
£ADria chapter, Dani^hters oC the American Itevolution. 
Hani 
Bsst 
nrd^i 
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LocaiANNK. 

KoNSGiONEUic --''ay I'bonnour d'informer votre Grandeur de la d^Caite des 1 
irda sur les terres de la Lonisianna par les Illinois et les nations des froil- I 

a da Canada. Nos sauvages se plaingnent que oeax dn Canada, out trop 

Mrd4 d'esolaves qu'ils denoient tons les tuer eomme ils ont fait. Quelqna 
bien quailleal lea affaires le.^ sanvsges ne sont jsmaiis content. Ce que j'ay 
pu Boavoir do plus posilif par les Francois qui estoient ft oette expedition c'est 
qa'on a taez ooze a douze cent renards. tant hommea qne femmes et enfansT 
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Cette destmction fait an bien inftni a la oolonie de la Loniiianne dont le pro- 
gres estoit arrest^ pas lea courses eontinnelles que faisoient ces sauvaices 
tant snr les francois que snr les Illinois. A present ce pais va devenir dan- 
tant plus fertile qu'il sera |^enpl6 et mieuz cnltive. Ce qoartier doit estre 
resrarde comme nn des pins important de oette colonie, et u faat absolament 
que la Compafirnie y entretienne nn g^rand estat-major. Non senlement pour 
eontenir les saava^^es mais les francois conrenrs et libertins qui establissent 
dans cet endroit hors de desson les yeox des gonvernenrs; de pins le fleuve 
estant devenir libre par la destmction des natchez. thionx yazons et corrois 
qui avaient resolu de detmire les establissements aes francois; de ces qnatre 
nations qui estoient snr le fleuve il n'en reste pas qnarante hommes qui sont 
disperses pour esviter de tomber entre les mains des antres nations qui j'ai 
mis apres euz. 

L'ezpedition que je viens de faire. monseignenr, prouve a Votre Grandeur 
qn'on a en tort de lui insinuer que la guerre contre les Sauvaf^es icy ne se 

Souvoit que par d'autres sauvages j'ay pense le contraire depuis que je snis 
ans ce pays icy j^ay esprouv^ depuis seize mois sans rien espargner que lea 
sauvages sont bons et a s'entre escarmoucher et a lever quelques chevelenres 
par cy par la mais incapable de pouvoir forcer ni detmire une nation fortifi^, 
javoue que nous suffrirons dans les premieres marches que nous ferons, mala 
rien n'est impossible an francois bien conduit il se fait pen a pen auz marches 
les plus penibles qnand il s'agit de la gloire dn Boyf Les officiers et les 
soldats qui ont march6 avec mon frer et moy n'estoient assenrement pas foita 
auz fatigues de ce pais icy, qui ont este le plus rude qn'on ait veu depuis 30 
ans, leur zele et lenr emcuation ne lenr a fait faire ancune difference entre 
le beau et le mauvais tems quand il s'est agi d*attaquer Pennemy. Que nona 
avons tronv6 dans nn pais jusqu'alors inconnn a tons francois et mdme a nos 
sauvages alliez dont ancun na pu nons servir de guide. C'est dans cette 
seituation si capable d'abatre le courage le plus dur que les officiers ont fait 
Toir par leur example que rien n'estoit impossible anx Francois qui ne 
.travaillent que pour la gloire du Boy. 

On a voulu egalement faire voire a Votre Grandeur que je la trompaia 
lorsque j'avais Phonnenr de luy maraner qn'il y avoit 17 piedes d'ean snr la 
barre du fleuvef Je descend avec le vaisseau, la Sonme, poor faire nn 

Sroces verbal de 1 'entree du fleuve et je prend la liberty de dire a Votre 
frandeur qu'il serait tr^s necessaire an progr^s de cette colonie que le Boy 
envoya tons les ans un vaisseau dans le fleuve tant pour estre asseur6 de 
I'entr^e que pour rendre compte du succes des differentes cultures et de 
I'etat des fortress cette colonie merite Pattention de Votre Grandeur le fleuTe 
est le plus beau port que la France puisse avoir dans le Golfe, il ni avoit que 
douze pieds d'eau snr la barre quand je suis venu dans ce pais icy j'y en ai 
mis 17 par le seul passage des vaisseaux et naiant jamais en ce qui m'estoit 
necessaire pour v travauler de suite; je fais rester deux navires de la com- 
pagnie pendant nuit jours sur la barre. 

Correspondance G6n^rale year 1731. 

Vol. XIII 

Archives du Ministere des Colonies, Paris. 

Copies op Manusohipts in the Ministry op the Colonies, Paris, France, 
March 11, 1901, Copied and Translation Made bt C. M. Andrist, 
POR J. F. Steward. 

[It is believed that these reports were never before translated into English and that they 
have never been referred to by historians.] 

Mt Lord— I have the honor of informincc Y^our Greatness of the defeat of 
the Foxes upon the territory of Louisiana by the Illinois and the nations of 
the frontiers of Canada. Our savages complain that those ot Canada have 
kept too many slaves, that they ought to kill them all, as they have done. 
However well thinf?*< go the savages are never contented. That which I have 
been able to learn the most positive from the French, who were on that expe- 
dition, is that they killed eleven or twelve hundred Foxes, men aa weuaa 



vomen and childrop. Thia destniction will do &n in finite amount of fcood to 

At 



preaeot tbis country is Koing to become all the more fertile a 
popalimB and bettor cultivated. This recion must be regatded as one of the 
most importaut of Ibis ooIodt, and it is absolutely necessary that Ibe company 
should maintain a great staff, not only to keep the savagea in check, bnt the 
roTJug and libertiue French who establisb themselvec lo this section away 
from the eyes of the governors; furthermore, the river having become free 
by the destruction of the Natchez, Thiom, Vazous and Corrios, who had 
renolved to destroy the establishments of tho French. Of these four uuiionB 
who were upon the river there does not remain forty men who have dispersed 
in order to avoid falling into the bands of the other nations whom I have sent 
after them. 

The expedition which I have just made, my lord, proves to your f;randenr 
that folks were wrong in insinuating that the war against the savages here 
oould only be carried on by other savages, I have thought the couirary ever 
since I have been in this country. 1 have experienced for IG months without 
sparini; anything that the savages are good to skirmish against each other 
and to tako off a few scalps hers and there, but incapable of being able to 
force or destroy a fortified nation. I avow that we shall suffer in the first 
marches which we make, but nothing is impassible to the Frenchmen well 
ted. Be costoms himself, little by little, to tne most difScuIt marches when 
it is a question of the glory of the king. The oflicerB and soldiers, who have 
marched with my brother and me, were certainly not accustomed to the 
tatignes of this oounlry, which have been the most trying that have been 
seen for thirty yearx. Their zeal and their emulation caused them to make 
no difference between the good and the bad weather when it was a question 
of attacking the enemy whom are found in a country up to that time unknown 
to all French and even to our allied savages of which none could serve us as 
guides. It was in that situation, so capable of striking down the courage of 
the most hardy that the officers showed by their example that nothing was 
impossible to the French who only work for the glory of the king. 

Folks also wished to show your granJenr that 1 was deceiving him when I 
had the honor to inform him that there were 17 feet of water upon the bar of 
the river. I descended with the vessel, the Somme, to have a report madeof 
the entrance of the river, and I lake the liberty to say to your grandeur that 
it woald be very necessary for the progress of this colony that the king 
shoald send every year a ship into the river, as much to be assured of the 
entrance as to take account of the success of the different crops and the state 
of the fortresses. This oolony merits the attention of your grandeur. The 
river is the most beautiful part which France can have in the enlf. There 
were only twelve feet of water upon the bar when t came to this country. 
I have put in 17 in the only passage of the vessels and never having had what 
1 needed to work successively at it I have had two ships of the company 

main on the bar for eight days. 

Correspondence Generate, year 1731, 

Vol. XIII, 

Archives des Ministere des Colonies, Paris. 

la December. 1731, Canada. 
Defaile des eanvages Renards, Le 6 Aonst. 1730 le Sr. de Villiers comman- 
dant k la Riviere St. iloseph apris par deni Maskoutios qui lui furent deputes 
— "r !eur nation que les Benards qui a'estoient mis en marche pour se reiidre 
ex les Iroquois avoient ete poursuivis par les Puutoutamis Maskoutins Ki> 
ipona et [llinois et on' apres avoir essny£ deal differentes altaqiies de Is 
rt de ees nations, ils avoient gai^ne an boaquet de bois ou ils a'estoient 
tifiis avec tears families. 
Ill doQue BUBsiiat avis de cette QDuvelle aa Sr. de noyelles commandant aux 
^amis, il detach.^ en m@me temps deux sauvagns au uomraandant du Detroit 
tar lui en (aire par ct le 10 du mSme mois it partit lui m^ine h la t6te de 300 



2M ?sui9Uit «c 4111 «Kr«Ti{9ft. Lft ST- » 3KBffilBs ft"? anntnc 

•.4M JfUBdMS. 



j;«iflrtt «>vi!ar •noacmc jsnr 'vez ioM hl imoiinec fc vm scse- 
jt wrt i'lOffe iS^rmt tsan nui: T»ct ^cacnft. Zjs sc sc %ti^ f '-fOKt cuii9# 

ioz »mMg»t: SAui «^ MfiniiSM •is^axsnc TmriiH^ jus Sauru criac^mriV' 



<f *<wri paaut &a for jvl^ na^ 2a tsueetaaaoL lucsr ic & 






«c uut f^imaK ^^ lit ?n«^ % 




6 ''j:;^ yjrsi rfpftfVT. IMS' icnr wwm;-HaoQ ks iijuu <ne k«r 



icifjftf >>e. Vt^r A fan erMBaucr*:. Li rii oct pnccsste qme si d^cf Ia icn xl as 
trwTit <p4r>fK ^jiQp4l>^ L« > LrrcTTjirt ea xiih^t t poor c^ie pvaL ct 

B#iT, 3€. > yL*x*^*Jk d« B«:4.^iArzy:&s. Icsr & rErporda «T«e fcnscce. il 

UfGXMriT*:^ <fs; ii* i^rrAtEit fA^tet ebe« ks Sowictooftns dans k temps qoilk lai 
deackfi^VAt&t i:^ p^lx; ii >ar « d.t q:i'il Toa!aa d'aatres MBsuimactm de 




iftc< r^-y^i toot e«& r»«iUfr m\^r%syA seroix exteniiine sacs muer: 

tf/ttdiXifm % ti:vut %fsfjfi\f^: i'zz de9 «fK>fs est parti poor aikr faxre par a 

tv>i« d« hk repoT.^ «i4& M. > Mil. de Beanbamois, i'aatre est reste acpr^ de 




tpoaition SI eette nanon manq^ie a ee qoi'elle lui a 

Cette dfitMiUk a repcmda la joye ebes les nations et lil est renn Teste dernier 
a MoL tr^al ^Urn PAurmes df: toacef portes poor en marqner kor satisfaction 4 
M« le Marq-iij de BeaohamoU et loi renoaveler les as&uraziees de leor fideli- 



*A litslt fort ereeted for prc^eetioii of ad^ueod positkHis. j. f. s. 

fijoivftfit vn* Itrttr^ da Sr. d* Boisberbert wi wwiMJaat aa Detroit dm IS JvOIct. im. ^m 
mtpoto oat tod dtMM tmtUf oce— ion 3 fontts ct fait prlMBBlersSboMMooctf fcHMi sS 



Ids, et il y a este d'aatant pina sensible Ini mSme qae par la resi^ation d« 
toua les sauvagea il s' eat aper<;a de I'impression qoe cette gaertea fait sar 
lears esprits et ani ae trouve par eo moyen en 6tat de travailler a retablir 
dans les pays d enhaut la pais qni'oy etait eaterrompiie depuis lon^emps et 
d'y uontinner hob etabligsemeots, C'eat dana cette veu qa'il a renvoye 
oette aotide ches les Sious pour ^ retablir le poste qu'oQ avoit este obligS 
d'abandoaner, a cause de la proximity des Renardset il a reaouvell^ pour cet 
effet le traitS qo'il avoit fait lors da par etabliBsement de ce poste. • 

II De lui a part! moina important de penser au poste de la Baye qae la prox- 
imity des Reaards avoit aussi fait abandoDner, il y a envoy6 le Sr. de VillJera 
an retoar de son expedition ponr le retablir contme il etoit avant qu'il fnt 
evocn^ eo eas qo'il tronve lea Snkia dana la disposition d'y etablir pareille- 
meat leur village. 

11 a cru devoir, d'abord poavoir au retabtissement de ces deux poates d'aa- 
tant ^lus qae rompecbmeDa que les Renards aportoieut a oelai des Scioux ne- 
BubBistant plus, on eera en ^tat d'en tirer tous les avanta^s qa'on s'etait 
propos^. D'un autre cdt6 I'eaterpriae de Sr. de la Verauderie le demaadoit, 
parce qu'il est absolumeat neoeaaaire qae cette natioa aott dans noa inlerdts, 
a fla de noas mettre a port^a d'eatre en commerce aveo les assiniboila et les 
Criatenaax ch^s lesqaels il faut posser pour alter k la d^couverte de la mer d» 
I'Oaest. Les Criatenaax ont en affaire aveo lea Santertira, de la pointe do 
Cba-fconamigon et lear ont tu6 quelqaes liommes. Maia il compte t'affaire 
accomod6e, et il veillera a ce que nes sauvaKoa vivent en paix a I'aveair, lea 
differeDs entre cea nationa prejadicieroient beancoup a loutes nos entre- 
priaes, pour la reuasiie desqaelles, il est besoin de la tranquillity qu'il taober 
d't^ermir dans les pays d'eu baut. 

Canada Correspondeace O^nerale 1731, pag., vol. 6S, page 336. 
:. De Maurepas, Ministre de la Marine. Fonetioaa aires divers de la Col- 



DBFKAT OF THK POX SAVAOKS. 

Canada, December 18, 1731. 
The 6tb of Aofcnat, 1730, Mr. De Vitliers, commandant al the St. Joseph river, 
learned from two Maskoatln^ who had been sent to him by their nation that 
the Foxes, who bad started on the march to eo to (be Iroqnois, had been pur- 
sued by tbe Pottawattamiea, Massoatinea, Kiokapoos, and Illinoia, and, that 
after having endured two different attacks on the part of these nations, they 
bad giuned a thicket (of woods) where they had fortifted themselves with 
their families. Be immediately gives advice of this news to Mr. de Noyelles, 
oommandaot at the Miamis. He sends at tbe same time two savages to the 
Gommaadant of Detroit to notify him of it and the 10th of tbe aame month he 
himself departs at the head of 300 French or allied aavages to go to the place 
where tbe Foxes were. He found there Mr. de St. Ange who had arrived 
from Louisiana with 100 French and 400 savages. Mr. de Noyelles also 
comes there with tbe nations of bis post, so that the troop is composed oF 
about 1,400 hundred men. The Foxes had constructed their tort in a bunch 
uf woods ailuated on the side of a river in a vast prairie. Mr. St. Ange bad 
camped at the left of that river and bad had redpubts constructed in order to 
ont off the wftter from tbe besieged, bat these redoubts became worthless, 
tbe Foxea having found the means ot contriving subterranean ways which 
communicated with the river. Mr. de Villiers camped at the rightof their fort 
in order to assail it. He also had twoof Ibem constructed wilba cavidier, (a 
kind ot fort to protect advanced positions) and, in order to approach tbe 
oloseat possible to try to set fire to it, be bad a trench opened. The besieged 
at first opened a great Bre upon him, but they aougbt to parley; tbe savage 
nations who only wished to make slaves, proposed to him to barken t« them. 
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r rijiiiiBttd liiaaMiihai at victua woMfay «f ilMlli . aad thar 
oaly aakad mee ta arder to icpur, br tbnr wbaMMJaa. the rii«u» vUa 
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m the tatosa kay cutty petsoa was 

hH ap thMUctrea to he paiiMhed; aad, for aa annaBca et Ibair anlaate- 
tinai Ibaj ■■Viil bin firr wTimn iini Tn i — im liirfai M li Mamiiii ii Tliaa 
baraaii aMwwad tba« with Srmmam. Ha afaawad thaai tba imamytt thatr 
una inn Tin rnrnaf hiil fhf Cor thn liiaihiij and tba MMwifCB whiek 
ttay^— *■ — «■? thaSoaoato aa— at tha twe vhaa thar wen aakiV 
Uai for peace. H« told tbtmi tbat ba wHbad athar aaaaraaew af thatr U^ 
itT tbaa tbair prataatatiaBi aad thatr wotdk; and ha r wiai iad that aaa oC tb— 
■biiiilit iiiwaiii aiMi hiw aad the otfaeca ahoald ro Ectch (oar «f tha attaeipal 
waraoa of tha BatkM to oBBa aad bac bi> panton tha aert yaaral MoatnaJ; 
wil&OBt wUeh an the MJaaraMa wamdwr ihaald ha rrtarwaalad withook 
Bsaj. Thii coo di tina baiiBc beea aeeepted. aoe at tba ehiela dapartad la 
CBiad iatbrH faia aatiaa of Qm aaawar a( M. la Maiqms da Bwaharwida. 
Tha other nnaannid witt bw, aad tha tbar wemon an eAu e ct a d Iha bllov- 



f b Mania ds Baaahamaa wm keep tboH ia tbat fi^onfiea il tbat an- 
tioa hikia what khaapraaind lam. TbJi detaat baa ni»ii»J jeyaMoactha 
aatiMM, aad laat aaaiaer then sum ta Hoatnal mirmgitM tnm aD paita (a 
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the advunlagea which they expected. Od the other hand, the enterprise 

Mr. de la Veranderie demanded it, becautte it ia abgolately neeesBary that 

that nation shoald be on oar side in order to enable aa to be in ccimmaDioa- 
tion with the Assiniboils and the Cristenaui, through whoae territories it will 
be necessary to paHS to discover the ocean of the west. The CriBtenaus bad 
an affair with the Sautenrs* of tha point of Chairoumigon, and Itilled a few 
men, but he counts the affair as settled, and he will aee that the savasee live 
in penct^ in the future. The differeDces unong' these nationB hindered all oar 
enterprises exceediojjly, for the anccess o( which there is need of tranqail- 
lity, which he will undertake to make more secure in the upper country, 
O^nerale Correspondence Canada, 1731. 
Vol. 56, page 336. 
M. D. Maurepae, Minister of the Marine. 

Divers functionaries of the Colony. 

Sauvaoks Rbnabds, 
Mb. lk Maru. de Beauharnois, 
Do 6 May. 1730, 

A marc|n6 qa'un party de JUO aanvaeres surpris 20 cabannea des Renards et 
qn'il avois est^ massacre on brnl6 HO nommes et 300 femnies on enfans, nt 
s'etaient sauv6 que Irois bommes. Qne depnis cette aventure les grand chef des 
Reuarda avoit esl6 troavfi le commandant Francats ^ la Riviere St. Joseph 
pour demander misericorde et qu'il devoit descendre pour cela fk Montreal 
aimant mieux courir les risque d'estre Ui6 en cbemin que dans son village. 

Que t'eaterprise faite eontre eux en 17!^ a fait tant d'impreesion dans I'es 
prit des antres nations, qu'ellea se maintiendront dans le party des Prancais 
et coulinueront la guerre eontre les Renards. 

Du 25 Jain. 

Le Dubisson, commandant ^ Missilimakinic, luy avoit donne avis quelootes 
les nations des pays d'enhaut estoientisi fori auimes centre les Renards, qu'nn 
corps de sauva^eil assez considerable I'avoit pri6 de se mettre a lenr t^te potur 
tomber eur les Renards; qu I'avoit accept^ et qu'il estait party avec 600 
Sanvages et 20 Francais. 

Du 18, 8bre, 1730. 

Mesrs. de Beaubamoiset Hocquart marguent que les raisonsqui ont engagg 
le Oubnisson dans cette demarche lent font penser qu'il ne sera pas (Msa- 
prouv^ d'autant plus que le bien dn service et la necessity qn'il y avant d'en 
imposer aux nations anr les disoours desavantagenx qn'elles tenoient da pen 
succ^s de la oampagne de 1728 le demandait. 

II est vray qu'il n'a paa recssy dans cette enterprise guoy qu'il ait apportfi 
toule I'application et le zele qu'on ponvait attendre mais les Renards estai en t 
decampez de lenr tort avant son arrivee. II les a mSme ponr suivy pendant 
quelques jours inntilement. 

La despense qn'il a faite en cette occasion ponrra monter a ce qn'il leur a 
msrqu^ a 2 on 3 m. ila en envoyeront I'estatl'annee prochaine. Cependant 
a fin qn'aucun autre commandant ne torabe pas dans le m&me cas. M. ds 
Beaubaioois a eorit a tons les commandants des postes de ne point accepter 
de pareitles propositionas de la par de Banvages sans recevoir auparavant sea 
ordres. II a pareillement deffenda de traitter, nv armes, ny munitions, tant 
anx Renards ga' a lenrs allies dans le nombre desqnets sout particulierment 
les Sakis. lis ajoutent que cette rleroiere tentative da Sr. le Dobuisson ex- 
iste denouveaa dans I'esprit dea nations la detaite entiere des Renards; les 
Sioux qui ne s'estoient pas jusqn 'a present declares out frappe dessns et en 
ont tu^ doiiKe; ainsy il y apparence qn'ils sufforblirout de mani^re qu'lls ne 
pourronl plus se relever et qu'on aasuera pnr ce nioyen la tranquillity des 
pays d'eahNUt sans qu'il soit besoin dorenavant d'autres aecours qne dea 
sauvagea m^me que M. de Beauharuuis contiauera d'entretenir dnos cea dis- 
positions jiisqu 'a ce <)^ite les Renards soient entierement detruits on qn'ils 
Solent soumis aux conditions prescrittes s' lis demaudaot la paix. 

■ TLc SftotsQii lDhablt«d the r«i:l»D around tha Bant St. Uari*: lieDoe lh« PBOie, 



Da 10, 8 bre, 1730 

Le H&n]Qts de Beanh&motB enTojiv la copte d'anel«ttre que toy a Miit le 
oommaDdAiit dn Detroit le 22, Aoast, 1730. 

II en resnlte (|ae deux nanvases MaMoatios arriT^ a la Riviere St. Joseph 
on comniaDde le Sr. de VUIi«rs onl raport^ que les ReotLrds, sebattoieol aveo 
les Illinoig, eotre le Rocher et les Onjatanons ()ae les pnanta, UaBccntins et 
quiqaapocu a'estoient joints aox Illinois »t avoieat loinb^ ear les Reoards 
qoi M troavereut par ce moy en enfermeK des detu coal^s mais dans le mo- 
ment qne les paanta les Moscontiiia et Qaiqaiponz altaqaoieDt les R«iiardB 
eompants que les Illinois lear feroient face de I'aotre coste, ceoi cy pruent la 
fnit*. II jiaen daoscette fpr attaqae 6 po&nta blesMK et xm tn6. II a este 
tne aossy deaz Qaiqaapoax de la Rinere St. Joseph qai estoieDt elablifl 
parmi lea Sakis, oe qai lera na boa effet parce que ce la les a aaim^ contra 
lea Reoards et il s'en fallait beancoap qn'ils ne le fussent anparavant. II f 
a en anaai plasienn Benards toes oa blessez. 

Lei francois des Cabosqnia oat reproch^ aax Illinois qa'ils estoient des 
femmes et qa'ile ne scavoient (wint se battre, qn'a leur e^ard ila alloient 
partir aveo fears Degres poar le joindere aax saavages et defaire les Ren&rds; 
lis forment deia nn party assez coasiderable. Car tea Iltinois qai avoit fay 
ont rejoiat, ilB ont fait de» trooz ea terre ponr se meltre Ji rabry et les 
Benarda Bont dans an Uletdebois, si'ils y rextent il y a toateapaieace qai'ilB 
ponront este deEaila, parce qne le 8r, de Viliiere devoit partir de la Riviere 
St. Joseph avec tons ees gens et devoit en eorire au commandant da detrott 
poar demaoder le secoors des ses sauva^s, roais ces lettres ne Iny sont point 
encore airiv^e et sea sanvaf^s qoi doateut ce cette noavelle ne vealent point 
partir qae les lettres da Sr. de Villiers ne soient arriv^es on ne doit cependant 
point doater qae ces nouvelles ne soient veritablea- Le Pere messa^r mis- 
■ionnaire ik St. Joaeph ay&nt eorit a pen pres la m^me chase an P. la Rich- 
hardy misaionnaire da detroit. Les paaots da detroit paroissent bien 
determiner a y aller, aoasy bien qa'une partie dea Ontases, maia il y trea pea 
de Barons parce qn'il eo est reat4 80 do party qai avoit marcbS te printemps 
deraier. Il en est cependant arrive il y a halt jours qui ont aporte nne 
Cb«velare des Cbioachas, on eapere que le reste dee Harons poorra rejoindre 
et ce sera an bon renfort. 

Les Renarda ont dit qn'iU attendoient nn g^os party d'lroquois qui devoit 
tee joindre et lenr accorder retraite. lis ont pent estre lena ces diacoois 
poor epouvanter les aatres nations. Cependant il eat tr^ sear qae les Iro- 
quois a la soltiatation des Anglaia aement toaa lea joura des colliers qoi nooa 
aont trea prejadiciabtes. 

Here begins a chapter on the Sionz. 

The preceding are analyaea of letters written by M. L. Marquis da Beaa- 
baraois to Mr. DeMaurepas, minister ot the manae. Tbe original lettera do 
not exist, simply the analyaia made by a clerk employed la the miniatrjr. 
Canada. 

Con^apoudence Oeaerate, 1731, Vol. 56, pag|e 321. 

Reports. 
Fox Savagea. 
M. le Marq. de Beaubamois, 

of Ibe 6tb of May. 1630 (1730). 
has noted that a party of two hnndred aavagea aDrprised twenty oabinn j 
(tepees) of the Poxes and that there has been maseacred or bnrned eit;htj I 
and three bnodred women or children, only throe men having gotteo I 
away. That since that adveature the grand chief of the Koxes had been to I 
eee the French commandant at the river St. Joseph in order to beg for merey J 
descend for that to Montreal, preferring ratber to ran the I 
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risk of beJQK killed od the road than in the viUage. That ttie enterprise an- 
dertNkea ag'aiiist them in 1726 bad made saoh an impreaaion upon the minds 
of the other nations that they will now keep on the side of the FVench and 
continue the war sgainst the Faxe§. 

Of the 25th Jane. 

Le Dubuiason commandaat Missilimakinai!, had advised him that all the 

nations of tite upper coautry were so embittered afrainst the Foxes that quite 

a large body of savages had begfed him to plaoe hiraseK at their head in 

order to (all upon the Foxes, that he bad accepted and that be had departed 

'*' hundred savages and twenty French. 

Tote. Tbeae two articles have already been reported.] 

From 18th Oct.. ITJO. 

Messra. de Beauharnois and Hocquart note that the reasons which have io-^ 
dnced le Dabuisson in this move makes them think that he will not be cen-A 
enred the more so as the ^od of the service demanded it, and the necessi^l 
that there was of overawinK the nations for the slighting remarks which they 
made about the tack of Bucoess of the company of 1728. 

It i^ true that he did not succeed in that enteiprise although he devoted all 
the application and zeal n hi oh eon Id be espeoted, bat the Foxes had decamped 
from their fort before his arrival. He even pursued them uselessly for 
several days. 

The expenses which he had on this occasion will amount to what he noted 
to them, to two or three M. They will send the account of it the next year. 
However, in order that no other commandant may fail in the same error, 
M. de Beaubarnois has written to all the commandants of the posts to noi 
accept such propositions on the part of the savages, without first receiving' 
orders from him- He baa likewise forbidden, to lurniah either arms or ma- 
nitioDS to the Foxes and tbeir allien in the number of which are particularly 
the Saks. They add that this last attempt of Mr. le Dubuisson bas revived 
anew in the minds of the nations the complete defeat of the Foxes. The 
Sioux who up to the present had not declared themselves, attacked them and 
killed twelve. Thus there is an appearance that they will become enfeebled 
so much so that they will not be able to recover, and by these means the tran- 
quillity of the upper country will be assured, without any further need of other 
assistance than the savages themselves, whom Mr. le Beauharnois will con- 
tinue to keep in that disposition until the Foxes are entirely destroyed, or 
have Bobmitted to the conditions prescribed, if they ask for peace. 
From Oct. lOth. 1730, 

The Marquis da Beauharnois seuds the copy of a letter which the com- 
mandant of Detroit, had written him, Aag. 22na, 1730. 

It appears that two Mascoutin savaees came to the river St. Joseph where 
Mr. de Villiers commanded, reported that the Foxes were fij^hting with the 
Illinois between the Kock and the Ouatonons that the PnantB. Muscoutinesand 
Kiehapoos bad joined the ItHnoia and had fallen upon the Foxes, who found 
themselves by this move hemmed in on both sides, but at the moment when 
the Pnants, the Muscatines and Kickapoos attacked, expecting the Illinois to 
face them on the other side, the latter fled. There were in that ^reat attack 
six Puants wounded and one killed; there were also killed two Kiekapoos of 
the river St. Joseph, who were established among the Saks, which will pro- 
duce a good effect, because that will excite them against the Foxes, and it 
lacked but little before. There were also several Foxes killed or wounded. 

The French of the Cahosquia reproached tbe Illinois, saying that they were 
women and did not know how to flftht; that as for themselves, they wers 

Soing to leave with their negroes to join the savages and defeat the Foxes; 
ley already form quite a large party, for the Illinois who bad fled, joined 
them. They made boles in tbe ground in order to get under cover, and the 
Foxes are In a little ilet of wootL If they remain there, there is every ap- 
pearance that they will be defeated, since Mr. de Villiers was to leave the 




Btver St. Joseph with nil his men, and vi&b to write of it To the oommandaDt 
at Datroit, to ash him for the assistance of his savaees, bat these letters have 
not yet reached him aodhisBavaeeswho doubt this news, do not wish to depart 
becaase the letters tTcm Mr. de Villiers bad not arrived. There should be no 
donbt, however, but that tbis news is true, LePare, missiiinarj messenger at 
St. Joseph bavtnK written abont the same thin? to P. la Bicbardjr, miEsionary 
at Detroit. The Pnants, of Detroit, appear very much determined to go, as 
well MS a party of the OataiteB, bnt there were very few Hnrons. becanae 
there remained 80 from the party which bad marched last sprint!;. There ar- 
rived, however, some eight days ago, [one] who brought a scalp from the 
ChicRsnws. It IS hoped that the remainder of the Hnrons will be able to join 
and thai will make a good reenforeement. The Foiea said that they were 
expeuiinK a large party of Iroqnois, which, was to join them and offer them 
refnge. They perhaps, have [said] these things in order to frighten the 
otber nations. However, it is very sore the Iroquois at the instigation of 
the English, send every day, beads which will be very harmful to us. 

The preoeeding are analyses of letter written by M. le Marquis de Bean- 

barnois to M. de Maurepas, minii<ter of the marine. The original letters do 

not exist, simply the analysis, made by a clerk employed in the ministry. 

Canada. 

Correspondence Generate, 1731, Vol. 56, page 321. 

Canada, 10 May, 1731. 
MoKeEloNEUR— Nons avon en I'honneur, M. le Marqnis de Beaubamois, 
et may de vans escrire rhiver dernier par la Nouvelle Angleterre, a la oeoa- 
sion de la defaite des Kenarde, Je joins a celle cy le dupncala de ma lettre 

Sarticaliere du 10 Janvier dernier qaivous sera rendu monsigaent par lavoye 
e I'iste Royalle. 

Voire tr^s humble et tr^s ob^issant serviteur, 

HoOQaABT. 

A Quebec le IS May, 1731. 

Canada Correspondence G^uSrale, 1731, Vol. 65. 



RELATION DE LA DEPAITE DES BENARD8 PAR LE8 FRANCA18 
DE LA LOUISIANNE ET DU CANADA 

Lbs Benards nnis avec les Maskoutins et Qaikapoas nous fesoient depnts 
bien dea ann^es une guerre ouverte et aus sauvages nos alliezt ils snrpra- 
noient nos detaohements, ils enlevoient nos voiageurs, traveraoient tons nos 
dessins et venoient nous enqnitter meme juisqae dans nos habitations, que 
nans ne pouvions cultiver que les armes a la main, on avail lent6 d^ja plu- 
Bteurs fois de les detraite mais le pen de concert I'esprit et la mauvaise con- 
dnite de ceui qui fnrent charges en divers tenis de cette enterprise I'avoient 
tonjonrs fait escbouer. Un evenement causa enfin leur desnnion et ta parte 
des Kenards. 

An mois d'Ootobre de I'ann^e 1728 nn parti de (juiokapons et Maskoutina 
Bt prisonnier snr le Missisipi dii-sept Francais qae descendoient dee Sioux 
anx Illinois. Us dehbrerent d'abord sila les braaleroient ou sils les remittroi< 
enl enlre les mains des Renards qui les leur demandoienl. Maia le pere 
GuiKnas miss. Jesaite qui eatoient du uombre des prisounters gagna leur 
Gonfiance et vient about ensuit des lea detacher deux et des leit enga^r a 
nous demander la pail. II vinl Iny mdme avec eux aubout de cinq mois de 
captivity Bu fort de Chartrea on elfe ae conolul selon leur souhaita. 

Les Renards ei affaiblis et deconcertea parcette division penserent a se refufper 
par lea Oayatanons ohee les Iroqnois amis des Anglais. Les Quikapons et 
Maakoutina penetrereut leur deaain et ils en donnerent avis dans tons les 

Soste aux Franeais de la Loatsiauue et du Canada. On donta quelque tema 
e leur bonne toy et Mr. de St. Ange, offioier cummandandant an fort de 
Charttes, nepouvaitdetermineriesbabitansFrancaisaBemetlreencBrnpagne. 




I maitre 



Cepeudant lies IlliDois du village dee Eakokias vinranl an moJs de Jaillet, 
I7S0, nous aprendre que les Renards avoieut fait des priaonmers snr eus 
«t brai6 le Bis da leur gmod cbef aupres dii rocher siir la riviere des lliiaoia 
le nonvelle jointea a dea aviB que noaa receamea d'aitlean enKHKeraut & 
partir on aasemtala les saurages. Mr. de St. Ange ee mil a In teste des Fran- 
oaia et le lOe jour d'aoust wax ci aiant joint lea trois a qaatre cent xKuvaKes 
qui l«a avoient devanrSa de quelque jours noite arm^e ae Irouva torU de 600 

Les QuikapoQE, Maskontins et Illinois du rocher s'estoient i 
dee parrages da eostfi du nord est et fut vraisembleDieBt ce qui < 
Benarda de faire un fort, au rocher a une liear audeasoas li 
mettre a conren de leurs insultes. Nous eumes des nouvelies 
12, par nn de noa deconvtenoa qui nottsaprilon estoitleuT fort et qu'ily avoit 
comptB cent onzs oabannes. Nous n'en estoina plus esloigner que de deux 
ou trois jouro^esf Nous continuaues dono notremarche par des pai« cod- 
verts, el le 17, a la pointe do jour noue arrivarres a la vne Ae I'eDQeoii. Nobs 
lonibarres sub un parti de 40 bonmiea qui eatoient sortis pour la chnase qua 
nous contraifcnimes de regaicn«r leur fort. 

C'estoil on pelit boquel de bois reuferiii^ de pieax et situ6. sut niie pente 
douce qui s'elevoit du o6le du oiiest et da nord oiieat le Iodk d'ane petite 
riyiere. eo sorte que da ebt6 du sud et du sud 'est on lea voioit a deuiiuvert 
leurs cabannes estoieot fort pelites et praliqu6es dans la terre coinme Ics lan- 
□ ieres desrenarda dont ils portent le uom. 

An bruit dea premiers eoups de fusil les Qiiikapoua, Maskoutine et llliooia 
qni estoivnt eouvent aux mains aveu leurs partis etqui depuis uu mois ailend- 
oient dn aeoourH vinren) noaa inindre au nombre de 200 bommes on se parta- 
^a selon les ordrea de M. de St. Atiife pour bloquer les renards qui firent oe 
jour la deux sorties inatitei^. On ouvrit la tracch^e la nuit suivante et cba- 
onn Iravailla a se fortifier dana le poat qui lay este aasiKoe. 

Le 19 lea eocemia demanderent a parler. Ila offureat de rendre les eeelaves 
qu'ilfl avoient taits autrefois sar lea Uliniiis, et ila en rendirenl en eftet quel- 
qoes una. Maison s'apercnt qu'its ne cherchoreat qua nous amaser; on re- 
oommencea a tuer snr eux des le leudemain. 

Nous fames joint les jours suivants par 50 a 60 Francois et 500 aauvagea 
Pouatamie, et Sakis que avoit amends M. de Vllliera, commandant de la 
riviere St. Joseph, ouj^atanona et PeanRuicbias; nouvelle conference. Les 
reoards dpmandent la vie des presents a In main. Mr. de Villiers pamit tent£ 
mais ses ^ens n'eatoient pas tea plua forts et il ne pouvait rien conclure aans 
le consenlment dea Francois et aauvages lUinoia qui ne rouloient se preter a 
aoouu accommodemeot. 

Cependant on a'aperceut qae les Sakis nous trahiaaoient, parens et allies 
des renarda. Da traittoient sous main avea eux. lis leur fourniasoieut dea 
munitiona. et ils preuoient des mesures, pour favoriaer leur evasion. Nos 
aauvaces qui s'en aperceurent le 1 er 7 bra a'armentrent et ils estoieni Fur le 
point de donner sur les Sakia lorsque Mr. de St. Anee a la teste de 100 Fran- 
cois anvnaca poar fermer tontea les avenues du c6te des Sakis et retablit le 
boQ ordre. 

Nona dissimulamea, cette perfidie juaqua I'arriv6e de Mr. de Noille. com- 
mandaut dea Miamis, qui se rendit a notre camp le m^oie joar avec 10 Fran- 
cois et 300 sanvages, il aportoit dea defenses de M. le Oouvernenr de Can- 
tdu de faire aucun traitt6 avec lea renards, on tint un cons'] eeueral le» 
Sakia y furent humilj^s, et tontea les voix se reaunent pour la perte de 
I'enneray. 

Mais nous soaffrions deja depuia longtems de la faira anssi biea que les 
reuarda noa aauvafr^a reduits a manner leurs part Jlechei se rebutoipol 200 
lUinoitt deaerterent le 7, 7 bro. Ce mauvais example n'ent pas de nuite. les 
renards estoieot plus presse tons lee joura les trouppos de Mr. de St. Auice, 
eonstruisaoient a deaz porleea de pisiollel, un petit fort qui olloit leur couper 
^Ift oommunication de la riviere. Tout paroissoit nous annoncer ane victoire 

mplete. 
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Mftis le 8e Tbce an orsge violent dea tonnerros affreux nae pluie oontinnalle 
interrompitent Qos oQTraces oette jouraee fut auivie d'ane nuit aussi plu- 
vieDxe que noire et tres Iroide les renards profilerent de 1' occasion et sortireat 
en silence de leura fort, on s'en aperceut aussitdt auz cris des enfants. Mais 
que fairs et a quelle marque ae reconnoitre dans oette obscurit^t On craie- 
Doit eeaiement de tner nos geas et de laisser eschaper I'enaemi, toot le 
monde e^toit cepeodant sona lea armea et les sanvagea savanaoient sur lea deux 
ailes des Renards poor donner des que le jour paroitroit, il parut enfin et 
chacun se mit a lea snivre, nos aanvages plas, frais et pins viKoureus les 
jaignireDt bientdt. 

Les Eenimea, les enfana, et les viellards marchoientalatesteetlesguerriere 
s'estoient mia derriere pour les convrir, ils furent d'abord rompas et defaits, 
le nombre des morts et des prisonnier tut environs de 300 bommes ifuerrier 
sons parler des femmes et des enfana, tons convienent qui'il n'en est eschap6 
BU plus que 50 on 60 tiomroes qui se sont sanves sans fnailet sans des menbles 
neoessaires a la vie les Illinois da rocher, les maskoutina et les quikapoas 
aont aetaellement apres ce petit reate de fuiards et les premiers nouvelies 
Dons aprendront taaestrnction de cette malbeurense nation. 

Nona ne soavons pas encore combiea lea DatioDS du Canada ont tries de 
guerriers noa plus que le uombre d'esulavea qu'ils ont faits. 

Canada—Correspondance Generale, 1732, Vol. 67, page 316. 

Canada, May 16, 1731. 
Mr LoBP:— We had tbe hoDor, M. le Marquis de Beaubarnois, and my- 
self, to write yon last winter via New England, on the occasion of the defeat 
of the Poxea. I join to tbia the duplicate of my especial letter of tbe IStti of 
January, last, wuich will be brought to you, MoDsignenr, by tbe way of Ho 
Royal. 

Your most humble and most obedient Bervanl, 

Hooqaart. 

At Qubbbc, May 16, 1731. 
Canada— Correspondence Generale, 1731, Vol. 55. 

Tbere are also in the archives, eight other letters relative to the wars with 
tbe Foxes, but ail prior to 1730. 
Canada — Correspondence Q-enerale, 1731, page 251. Vol. 58. 

Account of tbe defeat of the Foxea by the French of Louisiana and Canadft: 
The Foses united with the Maaooutins and Eiekapooa, had oarried on open 
warfare against us, and agaiust the savages, our allies. They snrpriaed our 
detaobmeota) they carried away our travelers; thwarted all our aobemes, and 
even came to disturb as in our aettlements, which we could only cultivate, oar 
arms in oar hands. Their destrustion bad been nudertaken alTeady several 
timea, but the tack of harmony, the temper and tiie bad leadership of those 
who were charged at different times with this enterprise, bad always eanaed 
it lo fail. An event finally caused their disunion and tbe loaa of tbe Poxes. 

In the month of October, of the year IZIS, a party of £ickapoos and Maa- 
contina captured upon the Miaaissippi 17 French, who were descending from 
the Sioux to the Illinois. They deliberated at first whether they ahoald burn 
tbera or whether they ahonld give them into the hands of the Foxea, who 
were asking for them: but Father Guignaa, a Jesuit missionary, who was one 
of the prisoners, gained their conSdenoe and finally succeeded in detaching 
tbem from them * and induced them to ask ua for i^aoe. Be, himself, cam~ 
with them at the end of five month's captivity, to Fort de Chartrea, where i 
was concluded according to their wishes. 



i 
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The Foxes enfeebled and disconcerted by this division tboQ^ht about l&king 
refnge (by pssaiaif throoeh Ihe territory of the Ontanoas) among the ho- 

SLois the friends of the Enclieh. The Kickapoos and MasGoutins antiuipated 
eir desifrns and they gave aotice of tbem in all the French posts in Loiiisiana 
and Canada. Their good faith was doubted for some time and M. de Saint- 
Ange^ officer commanding at Fort Chartres coald not persuade the French 
inhabitants to take up arms. 

Howes-er, the lilinois of tbe village of Lskokias eame in the month of Joly, 
1730, to tell U8 that the Foxes had taken eome prisoners among them nnd had 
burned the SOD of tbeir great ofaief near the Rock upon the Illinoie river. 
These news joined to information we received from elsewhere leads ns to 
move. Tbe savages are brought together, M. de 8t. Ange plaees himself at 
the bead of the French, and tbe lOtb day of August after havbg overtaken 
the 300 or 400 savages which had proceeded them several days, our army 
finds itself 500 men strong. 

Tbo Kickapoos, Mascoittias and Illinois of the Rock had taken possession of 
the northeast quarter and it was probably that which constrained the Foxea 
to build a fort at the Rock a league below them in order to get under cover 
from Ibeir aaaaults. We bad news of tbe enemy on the 12th from one of oar 
scouts who informed us where their fort was and that he had counted there 
111 cabins. We were distant from it only two or three days marob. We 
oonlinued therefore our march tbrougb covered conntry and the 17tb, at the 
break of day we arrived in sight of the enemy. We met a partv of 40 men, 
who had gone out on the bunt whom we forced to return to tbeir fort. It 
was a little thicket of woods enclosed with palisades and situated upon a 
gentle slope which rose in the direction of tbe west and northwest along a 
little river; so that in tbe direction of tbe south and southeast one saw plainly, 
their tepees were small and set in the earth like the dens [holes] of foxes 
whose names they bear. 

At the noise of the first goo the Kickapoos, Mascoutins and tbe Illinois 
were often in contact with their bands and who had been especting aid for a 
mouth came to join us to the number of 200 men. They divided aouording to 
the orders of M. de St. Ange in order to blockade the Foxes who made two 
unfruitful attempis to get out that day. A trench is o_peued in tbe following 
nigbt and each works to fortify himself at the post assigned him. 

Tho 19tb the enemy asks a parley. Tbey offered to give up the slaves 
which they had formerly taken rrom the Illinois and they returned several 
in fact, but it oould be seen that tbey were only seeking to amuse tbem- 
selvesfdelav]. Tbe firing upon tbem began again the next morning. We 
were joinea the following day by 50 to 60 French and 600 savages, Potta- 
wattamies and Saks whom M. de Villiers, commandant of St. Joseph river, 
Outamons and Peanquicbias, had led thither. New conference. The Foxes 
ask for tbeir lives with presents in their haudn. M. de Villiers appears 
tempted, but his followers were not the strongest and he coald not coaclude 
anything without the consent of the French and the Illinois savages, who 
would DOt lend themselves to any agreement. 

In the meanwhile we perceived that tbe Saks wore betraying ua, tbe rela- 
tives and allies of the Foxes. They were treating underhaudedly with them. 
They were furnishing them with ammunition and they were taking measures 
to favor their escape. Our savages, who noticed it the Ist of September, 
mutinied, and they were upon tbe point of attacking tbe Baks when M. 
de St. Ange, at tbe head of TOO Frenobmen. advanced so as to close nil ave- 
nues in tbe direction of the Saks and reestablished good order. 

We feigned not to take notice of this perBdity until the arrival of M. 
de Noille, commandant of the Miamis. who eame to our camp the same 
day with ten Preniib and 200 sitvHges. He brought a prohibition from the 
governor of Canada to maice auv treaty with the Foxes. A general council 
was held. The Saks were humiliated and all voices joined for the destruction 
of the eDemy. 

But we hod already eaffered a lon^ time from hanger as well as the Foxee. 
Oar BavfMTee reduoeu to eat tbeir shields, were disheartened. Two hundred 





niitidiB dctierlecl od the 7th o( September. This bad example hed no resnlt. 
The FoxHS were pressed Larder every day. The troops of M. de St. Angie 
coRBtranted a smnll tort at two lengths of a pblol sbot, wbicti was to out 
them off from oommunicntioD with Iba river, Everythiti? appeared to an- 
noDQce a complete viutory for ds. 

But the 8th of 8eptC'tnber a violent storm with frigbtful thunder, a coutio- 
ual rain interrupted our works. This day was followed by a night quite as 
rainy, dark and very cold. The Poxes profited by the occasion aud left Iheir 
forts in eileaoe. It was immediately iiotioed from the ories of ilie cbiMreu. 
But what could we do and by what marlcs could we recognize one nunther in 
that darknessT We feared equally killing our own men and letting the 
enemy escape. Everyone, however, was under arms and tbe savages ad- 
vanced upon tbe two wines of the Foxes in order to attack them as aoun as 
the day should appear. It finally appeared and each one be^an following 
them. Our savages fresher and more vigorous, soon overtook them. 

The women, the children and the old men were marching at the head and 
the warriors had taken their places behind them in order to cover them. 
They were at first broken and then defeated. The number of the dead and 
of the prisoners was about 300 warriors without speaking of the women and 
the children. All agree that at the most only 50 or 60 men e^saped who ran 
away without guns or any of the weapons necessary to life. The Illinois of 
the Rock, the Mascoutins and the Eickapoos are at present after this i 
remaining number of runaways, and the first i 
the destruction of that miserable nation. 
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vill bring information of 



We do not know how many warriors the Nations of Canada killed nor tbe 
number of slaves which they have taken. 

Canad, Correspondence, Oenerale, 1732, vol. 57, page 316. 

This is the document which Ferlaod had before him when be wrote th« 
description of tbe battle, indeed he made use of the account in toto. 



NARRATIVE OP THE CAPTURE OF WILLIAM BIGGS 
BY THE KICKAPOO INDIANS IN IIHS. 

IWrltlBD by himself and publllbeilliii 1820.1 

(WlUUm BlEsa VM born In Maryland In 11M. and then received ■ (air •lemontaiT 
ensllah edacatlon. In 1T78, irt the B^e of U. he enltited In tbe reriment nifed br Col 
QeotttSiOgen Clvrk tor oon go est of tbe Illlnola. and wu sleeted a lleatenant of hia oom- 
panj. After eapirallOD of his milltan service he married aDdbeeaD farmlDBlntbeirestem 
pan of Virginia not tar from Wbeellop. But he wai lo tuclnsted with the be latlfDl. fertile 
eoQDtrr he had aeen In lllinoli. In the eampalen wltb Col. Clark, that be left the rockr. 
aterllehillaot Vlrelala in ITU, In company of hU two broth era. and a few of hia mllltarr 
aomradee with their families, and retamed to llllnola to here Hod a permanent home. Thev 
asltled down wltb Jamei Moore, Sbadraoh Bond, Sr.. Lark en Butherford and others. la and 
aboDt Belletontalne. Dear tbe preseot town of Waterloo. Monroe eoantT. tn 1790. Mr, Bliea 
was appointed, by Gov. St. Clair, shecid of St. Clair connty— the flrst county oreanlied In 
lUtaoiB. eomprlslDEihe terrilorr westof a Hoe drawn from tbe eontlnenee of tbe Little 
Mackinaw wltb tht, Illlnoli river, to tbe mouth si a creek above Port Uasaaere on tbe Ohio 
river, and boanded on the south and west by the Ohio, Hlsiliialppl and IlllDois rlvera. Id 
December. 1801. he waa defeated at an election held In Cahokia, by Jean E'raneola ferry, for 

delteate to a Gonventlon called by Qorernor Harrlaon, to m«'' " ' — *' 

of DetldoDlnr conirreaB to abrosate or auapend tbe elsnse of 

InB alarery in the Nortbweitem territory. In September. Ii. 

repreaenlallvea of Ullnola territory Intheleslelatnie of the Indian- . — . -. 

Vlnceunel. and was elected In UKK, He waa elected to repreaent St. Clair county In tbe 
leglalatlTe oonnclHSenate) of llliDOts terrtlorjln 1813. and re-eleel«d to ^1811^^^ .-.— .-- 



:yled "Juatlee of the Peace and Jadee of the 

a number of years, holdlnu the flratlerm of his 

eonrt In a com crib. Id UU. be wa* defeated for the office of sberlll of at. Clair conntr by 
Wm. ADdereon B«alrd. In recosnlttom of his valnabl* mllllary aod civil ior*l«e«. eooicreea 
InlBM, |rBDl«d him three aeelloDa of land. Hewea IbeQ eneaa^d In tbe manutaclnra o: 

8 It from a aalt apdoff nur Silver ereek. In Uadlaon eounty, and died at the re 
•I. Tho*. Jndy.lntbatemntytliefollowliieyear, isn. He li deaerlbed by his i , ,. , 

arlea aa a vary haDdaome man. tall, erect, of One Dillltary Bnr«. with florid coiupleiilun, 1 
dark bair and ayes, and havlnr kten Intollleenee. and pi eaiant affable dlspoaltloD. J. F, 8.] I 



^^^^^K^ NARRATIVE OP WILLIAM UIGOS. H^^^^H 

In the year !788, Marcb 28, I wsb (foing from B<illtoDtaia to Cahofcia, la- 
compnDV with a yonai; man named John VAlli», from tbe state of Marylaad; 
be was boru aod rai§eii near Baltimore. About 7 o'clock in tbe morutne 1 
heard two guDs Eredi by the report I thoaKht they were to tbe nRbt; I 
thon^hl they were white men huntiDtifi both shot at the same time. 1 looked 
but could not Bee anj^body; in a moment after I looked to tbe left and xaw 16 
Indians, all nprtn their feet, with their guna presented, sboal 40 yarda dia- 
tant from me, just ready to draw trigger. I was riding between ValllR and 
tbe Indians, in a slow trot, at tbe moment I saw them, I whipped my horse, 
and leaned my breast on the horse'H withers, and told Vallis to whip bis 
horse, that they wera Indianti. That moment tbey all fired their guns in one 
platoon; yon conid soarcety diatinguisb tbe report of tbeir guns one from an- 
other. They ebot (our bullets iaio my horse, one hijjh up in his withers, one 
io the balge of the ribs near my thifitn and two in his rump, and shot four or 
Bve through ray great coat, The moment they flred their guns they ran to- 
wards i)s. and yelled so frighttully that the wounds and the yellin|; of tbe 
Indiana scared my horse bo Ibat my gna fell oEF my shoulder, and twisted out 
of my hand. I then hore all my weight on one stirrup, in order to tatch my 
gau, but could not. I had a large bag of beaver fur, which prevented me 
from recovering my saddle, and having no girth nor ornpper to my saddle, it 
turned sud fell off my horse, and 1 fell with it, but caught on my feel and 
held by the mane; I made several attempts to mount my horse afiain, bulthe 
Indiana running up so close, and makiug BUi'b a frightful yelling, that my 
horse jumped and \)ranced so that it was impossible for me to moiiul him 
again: but I held fast to my horse's maue for 20 or 30 yarda; then my bold 
broke and I fell on my bands and knees, and stumbled aloug about four or 
five steps before 1 could recover myself. By the time I got fairly on my feet, 
the Indians were about eight or ten yards from me. I saw then there was no 
other way tor me to make my escape but by fast running, and I was deter- 
mined to try it. and had but little hopes at first of my being able to escape. 
I ran abont 100 yards before I looked back. I thonght almost every step I 
could feel the scalping knife catting my scalp ofi. 1 found I was eainiaa 
ground on them; I felt encouraged, and ran about 300 yards Farther, aad J 
looking saw that I had gained about 100 yards, and considered myself qnita 1 
out of danger. A thonght then occurred to me that I was as safe and out of ' 
danger as I would be if I were in tbe city of Pblladeipbia. The Indians bad 
quit yelling and slacked their running, but 1 did not know it then. 

It being a tolerable oold morning, and I was heavily riad, I thought per- 
haps Ibe Indians would give me a long chase, and probably they would hold 
out better than I could; although at that time I did not feel the least tired or 
out of breath. I concluded to throw off my two coats and shoes, as 1 would 
then be better prepared tor a long race. Ihad my great coat tied around ma 
with a silk handkerchief pretty much worn — 1 recollect tying it with a slip 
knot, but being in a hurry it was drawn into a double bard knot; I tried 
some little time to get it loose — the longer I tried tbe harder tb« knot seemed 
to get, that stopping my mnning cousiderably; at length I broke it by 
some means, I do not know how. In the morning I forgot to put on my shot 
ponch before I put on my great coat, and then put it on over it. I pulled oS 
the sleeves of my great coat, not thinking of my shot-pouch being over the 
coat, it hevinif very short straps, the coat got so tight in the strap that I 
could not get it loose for a considernble time. Btill trying, it hung down and 
trailed on the ground, and every two or three steps it would wrap around my 
legs and throw me down, and I would ealoh on my bands and knees, it 
served me so several times, so that I could make no headway at ruuniog. 
After some considerable time, 1 broke the strap and my great coat dropped 
from mo— I bad no knife with me. 

Tbe ludiauB discovered that something was tbe matter and saw me tumb- 
ling down several times. I suppose thev thought 1 was wounded and could 
run no farther; tbey then sot up tbe yell again and mended their gait run- 
ning. By the time 1 got my great coat loose from me, and was in tbe act oF 
palling off my under coat, I was pulling off one sleeve, I looked back over 
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my shoulder, bat had not time to poll it off— the Indi&nB being within tea 
f ards o( me. I then started ag&in to ran, but could not gain any gronnd on 
them, nor they on me; ve ran about ]00 yards farther aod neither appeared 
to gain KTound; there was a amal! pathway Ihat was a little nearer than to 
keep tbe btir road, — I kept the bie road, the Indiana took the path, and when 
we came where the path comea into the big road the Indians were within 
three or tour yards from me— we ran 40 or 60 steps farther, and neither ap- 
peared to eain gronnd. I expected every moment they would strike me with 
their tomauawks^ thought it would not do to be killed running like a cow- 
ard and saw no other way to make my escape than to face about and to 
catch the tomahawk from Ine first that attempted to strike me, and jerk it 
from him, which I made no doobt bat I was able to do; then I would have a 
weapon to fiRht with as well as them, and by that means t would be 
able to make my escape; they had thrown down their guns before they gave 
me chase; but I had not fairly faced about before an Indian caught 
me b;^ the shoulder and held his tomahawk behind him and made an attempt 
to strike me. I then tfaoagbt it best for me not to make any rosistance till 1 
would see whether he would attempt to strike me or not. He held me by the 
shoulder till another came np and took hold off me, which was only four or 
five minntes; then a third Indian came np: the first Indian that took hold of 
me took the handle of his tomahawk and rubbed it on my shoulder and down 
mf arm, which was a token that he would not kill me, and that 1 was his 

Eirisoner. Then they all took their hands off me and stood around me. The 
ourth Indian came up and attempted to strike me, but the first Indian that 
caught me pushed him away. He was still determined to kill me, aad tried 
to get around to my back, but I alill faced roand as he was trying to get to 
my back. When he got up by my side he drew his tomahawk the second 
time to strike me, but the same Indian pnshed him off again and scolded 
him very much. He let his tomahawk hang by his side, but still intended 
to kill me if he could get an opportunitv. The other Indians watched 
him very closely. There were bat four Indians that gave me chase; 
they were all naked except their breacbcloth, leggins and moccasins. 
They then began to talk to me in their owd language, and said thej 
were Kickapoos, that they were very good Indians. I need not be 
afraid, they would not hart me, and I was now a Kickapoo and roast go 
with them, they would take me to the Matoctish. meaning a French trading 
town on the Wabash river. When the Indians caught me I saw Mr. Vallis 
about 100 yards before me on the road— be had made a halt. They shot him 
in the left thigh, abont seven or eight inches above the knee, the ball came 
out just below the hip, his horse was not injured — he rode an elegant horse 
which carried him out of all danger — bis wound mortified, be lived six weeks 
after he was wounded, then died. I understood their language, and could 
speak a little. They then told me to march; an Indian took hold of each of 
my arms, and led me back to where they shot at me, and then went about 
half a mile further oft the road, where they had encamped the night before 
and left their blankets and other things. Tbe^ then took off my undercoat 
and tied my hands behind my hack, aud then tied a rope to that, tying abont 
six or seven feet long, we then started in a great hurry, and an Indi ' " 
one end of the rope while we were marching 

There were but eight Indians marched in company with me that mornins 
from the camp. The other eight took some other route, and never fell in witE 
ns agaitt, until some time after we got nut of their towns. We bad marched 
about three or fonr miles from that camp wbeu Vallia arrived at the fort, 
abont six miles from where they canght me, where they tired u swivel to^ 
alarm the people who were out of tne fort. When the Indiuns heard the 
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Bvivel thejr were Terv mticb klarmed, and nil looked that w&y and hslloved, 
"yoaRb, yough." They then commenced rnnning, and ina pretty smart trot 
of a run for ave or six milee before they baited, and then valked very fast 
until abont 2 o'clock in the afternoon, when they separated, 1 sappoeed to 
hunt, having nothbcr to eat. The old chief and one of the other Indians kept 
on a atraiRht course with me; we traveled aboat three miles, when we cot a 
little way into a Hm&ll prairie and halted about 15 minutes; there 
one of the party tell in with us; he had killed a bear and 
hronght as much of the meat with him aa be could carr^. 
We then crossed the prairie and came to a large run about one mile 
and a half from where we had baited to rest. By this time the three Indiana 
bad joined us. We baited there, made a fire and loasted the bear meat, the 
other two Indians stayed behind as spies. Whilst the meat was cooking, the 
Indians held a council what they would do with the Indian that wanled to 
kill me. He was a youn^ fellow about 19 years of age and of a different na- 
tion, being a Pottowattema. They did not want him to go to war with them; 
they said be was a great coward and would not go into danger till there was 
no risk to run, then he would run forward and get the beet of the plunder, 
and that he wonld not be commanded; be would do as he pleased; was very 
selfish and stabborn. and was determined to kill me if he could get a chance. 
They determined in their council to kill him. It is a law with the Indians 
when they (^o to war, if an Indian will not obey the counsels and commands 
of his captain or chief, to kill them. When their meat was cooked, they ate 
very hearty, and when they were done eating, three of the Indians got up, 
put on their budgets and started, this youDg Indian was one of them. I 
also got up to show a willingness to be ready. The old chief told metometosit 
down, and the three Indians started off. In abont three or fonr minutes after we 
started, but varied a littla in our coarse. We had not traveled more tbnn one 
hundred yards when we heard the report of a gun, The old chief then told 
me that they ha<l killed the Indian that wanted to kill me. The other two In- 
diana fell in company with ns before night. We then traveled till about 10 
o'clock in the night, when we encamped at a large gjove of timber in a prai- 
rie, abont fonr miles from the edge of the woods; made no fire that night. 
We traveled about forty miles that day. After they rested awhile they sat 
down to eat their "jirk.'' They gave me some but I could not eat any. 
After they were done eating, one of the Indiana was sitting with bis back 
against a tree, with bia knife lying between his legs. I was sitting facing 
him with my feet nearly touching his. He began to inquire of me of what 
nation I belonged to. I was determined to pretend that I was ignorant and 
oottld not understand bim. 1 did not wish them to know that I conid speak 
some Indian language, and understand them better than I ould speak. He 
first asked me in Indian if I was a Mattocush (that is Frenchman in English.) 
I told him no. He asked me if I was a Sagenaah, (an 
Englishman.) I told him no. He again asked if I was a She- 
molsea, (that is a long knife or Virginian,] I told him no. 
He then asked me if I was a Bostonely, (that is AmericanO 
I told him no. About one minute afterwards, he asked me the same qaee- 
tion over again. 1 then answered him yes; he then spoke English and caught 
np hifi knife in his hand, and said: "You are one dam son of a bitch. '° I 
really thought he intended stabbing me with his knife. I knew it wonld not 
do to show cowardice, 1 being pretty well acquainted with tbeir manner and 
ways. 1 then jumped upon my feet and spoke in Indian and said, "Man«- 
tway, kien, depaway" (in English it is '"No, I am very good,") and clapped 
my hand on my breast when I spoke, and looked very bold. The otner 
Indians all set up sucb ha I ha! and langu that it made the other Indian look , 
very foolish. He sat still and looked very sulky. After they had rested 
awhile tbey began to prepare to lay down; they spread down a deei 
skin and blanket for me to lay on. They bad tied a rope around my 
arms above my elbows, and tied that rope across my back, nod a rope 
around my neck; they then tied the end of another rope behind to the 
neck rope, then down my back to the pinion rope; they then drew my 
bauds forward across my stomach and crossed my wrists; then tied my 
wrists very tight; then tied my legs together, just below my knees: 




then tied my feet together with a rope srouod mv ankles; then took a small 
cord and tied in between my wristtt, and also between my ankles yery tight* 
in order to prevent me from drawing ont my bands or feet; tbey then took 
another cord and tied one end to the neok rope; then to the hand rope; then 
from the hand rope to the knee rope; then they took a rope about six feet 
long and tied one end to the wrist rope, and the other end to a stitke aboa 
six feet from me stretched very tight, and an Indian laid on that rope al 
ninbt: then they took another rope about the same length, and tied one end 
to the knee rope and the other end to a stake, and another Indian laid oa 
that all night; then they tied a large balf-dreased elk rope, one end to ths 
back part of the neck rope which made a knot as big as my fist, the other 
end they tied to a stake about six feet from my head. When they finished 
their tyirg me, tbey covered me with a blanket. They tied me in the aforv- 

SiioR way nine nignts in saocession; tbey bad me stretched and tied so tight, 
at 1 could not move one inch to turn or rest myself; that large knot was on 
the back of my neok, so that I was obliged to lay on it all night, and it hurt 
my neck very much. I never eofEered as much in tbe same length of time in 
all my life; I conld hardly walk when we got to their town. They never 
made me carry anything except a blanket tbey gave me to keep myself warm. 
when they took all my clothes from me. The Indians carried a deerskin ana 
blanket all the way for me to lodge upon. When my hands and feet beoame 
sore with the tying, tbe Indians would always pull off my moccasins at ni^ht 
and put them on in the morning, and patch them wben tbey would require it.*' 

The second day we started very early in the momin? and traveled aboat 
35 miles, which was the 2tith day of March. They killed a deer that day — in 
the evening they took tbe intestines out of the deer and freed them of their 
contents, when they put them in the kettles witn some meat and made soup. 
I could not eat any of it. 

The fourth day we traveled about 25 miles. We stopped about 3 :00 o'clock 
in the afternoon at a pond. They stayed there all niifht. They had som* 
dried meat, tallow, and buSalo marrow rendered up together, lashed and 
hang upon a tree abont 20 feet from the groand, which they had left there in 
order to be snre to have something to eat on their return. Tbev killed tw» 
ducks that evening. Tbe ducks were very fat. They picked one of the 
ducks, and took out all its entrals very nice and clean, tlien stuck it 

stick, and stuck the other end of the stick in tbe ground before the Qre, 

roasted it very nice. By the time the duck was cooked, one of the Indiana 
went out and cnt a large block ont of a tree to lay the duck upon ; they made 
a tittle hole in the ground to catch the fat of the duck while roasting. When 
the duck was cooked, they laid it on this clean block of wood, then took h 
spoon and tin cnp and lifted the grease of the duck out of the hole and took 
it to the cooked anck on the table, and gave me some salt, then told me to go 
and eat. I sat by and eat the whole of the duck, and conld have eaten more 
if I would have had anything more to eat, though I bad no bread. I tfaongbt 
I had never eat anylbing before that tasted so good. That was the first meal 
I had eaten for fonr days. The other duck they pulled a few of the largest 
feathers out of, then threw the duck — guts, feathers and all— iuto their sonp- 
kettle, and cooked it in that manner. 

The fltthday we traveled about 30 miles. That night I felt very tired and 
sore; my hands, arms, legs and feet bad swelled and inflamed very mncb b!~ 
this time; the tying that night hurt me very much, indeed. I thought I conti 
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I live nntil mornine; it felt JDst like a roasih saw cutting my bones. I told 
„e luOiana I coald not bear it, it vonid kilt me before morom^, and asked 
them to unslaok or uDloosen the wrist rope a little; that hart me most. They 
did so. and rather more than I eipeoted; so mach that I could drnvr my haad 
ont of the tyin^, nhioh I iotended to do as soon nn I tbougbt the IndiauB were 
asleep. When 1 thought the IndiBni" were all asleep I drew my hand out of 
the tyinir. with an intention to put it baak airain before 1 would ^o to sleep, 
for ff-ar I should make some slir in my sleep and they mif;ht discover me. 
But finding bo much more ease, and resting so much better, I fell aHleep be- 
fore I knew it, without putting my hand baok in the tyin^. The fir^t thing I 
knew about 3 o'clock in the morning, an Indian was sitting astraddle me, 
drawing bis tomahawk and rubbing it across my forehead j every time he 
woald draw a stroke with the pipe of hie tomahawk, he threatened to kill me, 
and snying I wanted to ran away; 1 told htm to away. I would as leave 
die as live. 1 then told him I was not able to ran away. He then got oS me, 
and the rest of the Indians were all up immediately. They then held a short 
«oanril and agreed to tie me as tight as ever, and they did so. 1 got no more 
Bleep tbat nignt. 1 never Ksked them to loose my lopes any more. 

The siith day we traveled about 30 miles, and had nothing to eat that day. 

Tbe seventh day we traveled about 25 miles. They killed a doe that day; 
she bad two fawns in her, not yet haired. They stopped aboat 4:00 o'clock 
in the evening and cooked the doe and her two fawns, itnd eal the whole up 
that night. They gave me part of a fawn to eat, but I could not eat It— it 
looked too tender. I eat part of the doe. 

The eighth day we traveled about 25 miles, and had nothing to eat that 
day. 

The ninth day we traveled about 15 miles. We then arrived at an Indian 
hunting camp, where they made sugar that spring. About 11:00 o'clock in the 
forenoon we bad not yet anything to eat that day. The Indians that lived there 
bad plenty of meat, hominy, grease and sugar to eat. Thev gave ue a plenty 
■vthing they had to eat. We were very hungry, ana eat like hungry 
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And I went with them, j _, 

see them, both men and squaws, to bear the news. It is a custom with that 
nation for the squaws to demand presents of the warriors, if they have been 
snocessfal. After some little inquiry, tbe squaws began to demand presents 
of the warriors; some would ask for a blanket, some for a shirt, some for a 
tomahawk; one squaw asked for a gnn. The warriors never refuse anything 
that was demanded. The manner in which they made their demand was, 
tbey would go up to an Indian and take hold of what they wanted. When 
the squaws were done with the warriors, there came a squaw and took bold 
of mv blanket. I saw how the game was played; 1 just threw it off and gave 
it to her. Then there came up a yonng eouaw, about 11 or 12 years old, and 
took hold of my sbirl. I did not want to let that go, as it was a very cold 
day, and I let on I did not understand what she wanted. 

She appeared to be very mnch ashamed and went away. The older squaws 
fincoumeed her and perauaded her to try it again; she came up the second 
time and took hold of my shirt again; I still pretended to be ignorant, bat sbe 
held fait. I knew it would have to go. One of tbe warriors then stepped up 
and told me to let her have it; I then pulled it off and gave it to her. The 
old squaw laughed very much at the young squaw. I was tben quite naked 
and it was a very cold day; I bad nothing on me bat moccasins, leggios and 
breacbcloth. We remained there about three or four honrs. The warriors 
tben wont out to tbe war post to dance; they invited mo to go with them to 
dance; 1 did so; they sang and danced around the war post for about half an 
hour. The old Indians would sing and dance aometimsB out of the ring and 
appeared very lively. The warriors tben marched right off from their dance 
on their jonmey. We bad not got further than about 50 or 00 yards when I 
looked baok and saw a squaw rnnning with n blanket; she threw it on my 
Rbouldera; it fell down. I turned anif picked it up; it was a ver? old dirty. 



lousy blanket, thonffh it was batter than Qothing, as the day was very oold. 
We traveled aboat five or sis miles that evening, then encamped in the 
woods. I suffered very much that nig^ht from the cold. 

The tenth da; we traveled five or sis miles in the momini^. We got witbia 
a quarter o£ a mile of a new town, on the west bank of the Wabash river, 
where those warriors resided, about nine o'clock, and made a halt at a rnn- 
nine branch of water, where the timber was very thick, so that they could 
conceal themeelves from the view o( tbe town. Tbey then washed themeelvea 
all over and painted themselfea with paint oC different colors. Tbey made 
me wa^h. then they painted me and said i was a Eickapoo. They then cut a 
pole and peeled it, painted it different colors and stuck the big end in the 
inound, and cleared a ring around the pole for to dance in. The fifth night 
Ibej cut a lock of hair oat of the crown of my head about as thick as my finger, 
plaited it elegantly, and put it in their conjuring bag, and bung that bag on the 
pole tbeycontempUted dancing around, and said that was their prisoner, and I 
was a Kiokapoo, andmnst dancewitfa them. When theyaligot ready to dance, 
the captain gave three load ballnes, then walked into the ring and tbe rest 
all followed aim. They placed me third next to the captain; they then be- 
gan to sing and dance. When we bad danced about half an hour, I saw sev- 
eral old men, boys and sonaws come running to where we were dancing. 
When there was a considerable number of them collected, the captain stepped 
ont of the ring and spoke to the squaws. He told them to carry hia and the 
other warriors' budgets to the town; the captain then joined the other war- 
riors and me in the dancing ring^ he marched in the front and we danced 
and sung all the way from there into town. Some of tbe old Indian warriors 
marched upon each side of us, and would sing and dance until we got into 
their town. We continued dancing until we got through the town to the war 
post, which stood on the west bank of the Wabash river; danced around that 
about 20 minntes; they then marched into the town, took all the cords off 
me, and showed me a cabin, told ma to go in there, they 
were good Indians, they would give me something to eat, I need not fear, 
as they would not hnrt roe. I accordingly went in where I received a plenty 
to eat and was treated very kindly. The warriors went into other cabins and 
feasted very greedily. We had not eat anything that morning n 
before. Aboot one hour and a half before the sun set the same i 
warriors went ont to the war post again to dance. They took me with then... 
several other Indians were present. Tbey had danced about half an hoar, 
when I saw two Indian men and a aqnaw riding a horseback across the Wa- 
bash river from the east side; they came to where we were dancing. One of 
the Indians had a handberchiel tied around bis bead and was carrying a gun; 
the other had a cocked hat on his head, and had a large sword. The warriors 
never let on that they saw them, but continued dancing about 15 minutes. 
After the two Indians and squaw came up the warriors qnit dancing and 
went to tbem and shook hands; they appeared very glad to see each other. 
The captain of the warriors then talked with them about half an hour, and 
appeared to be very serions in their conversation. The captain tJien told me 
! must go with them two Indians and squaw. The sun was just then 
setting; the two Indians looked very mucb pleased. I did not want to go 
with them, as I knew not where they were going and would have rather re- 
mained with the warriors that took me. as 1 had got acquainted with them; 
but tbe captain told me I must go with the two Indians and sqaaw. and that 
tbey were very good Indians. The Indian that bad a sword rode up to a 
stomp and told me to get up behind him on bis horse; I did so with great 
reluotance, as I knew not where they were going; tbey looked very much 
like warriors. However, tbey started off very lively, and the Indian thai I 
was ridingbebind began to plaguB and joke the squaw nbont me; she wns 
his sister-in-law. He was an Indian that was full of life and very funny. 
When I got acquainted with bim I was well pleased witb bim. We traveled 
about ten miles that evening before we reached the place where tbey resided. 
They were then living at a sugar camp where they had made sugar that 
spring, on the west bank of the Wabash, about ten mileii below the old Kick- 
apoo trading town, opposite to the Weamos town. We arrived at their sugar 
eamp about two hours in the night. Tbey then gave me lo an old Kiokapoo 
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chief, who w&s the father of tbe Indian thnt carried the it:ni>< and the Bqnav, and 
the father- in-law of the funny Indian. The old chief soon besan to inqiiira 
of me where I lived, and where ihe Indians cauifbt me. I told him. He Then 
aaked me if they did not kill an Indian when they took me prJEoner. 1 told 
him no, there was nobody with me but one man and be bad no gan. He 
then asked me azain if the Indians did not kill one of their own men when 
they took me. l told him I did not know: the captain told me they did, but 
I did not aee them kill him. The old ohiei told me it was true, they did kill 
bim, and said he was a bad Indian, he wanted to kill me. By this time the 
yonng squaw, tbe dan^hter of the old chief, with whom 1 traveled in company 
That evenine.bad prepared a ^od sapper for me; it was hominy beat in a 
■^•)rtar aa white and handsome as ever I saw, and well cooked; she fried some 
ied mt-at pounded very fine in a mortar, in oil, then sprinkled Bngar very 
[entifnlly over it. I ate very hearty, indeed, it was all very Kood and well 
.wked. when I was dona eating the uld chief told me to eat more, I told 
lim 1 had eat enough. He said no, if I did not eat more I could 
lot live. Then tiio yoanR squaw banded me a tin cup I'till 
of water eweoteoed with sugar. It relished very well. Then ihe 
old chief began (o make further inquiries. He asked me it I 
had a wife and family. I told him I had n wife and three ehildren. The old 
chief then appeared to be very sorry for my misfortune, and luld me ihnt I 
was amone (rood Indians, I need not fear, they would not hurt me, and after 
awhile I should i;o home to my family; that I should k" down Ihe Wabash 
to Opost, Irom there down to tbe Ohio, then down the Ohio, and then up Ihe 
Mississippi to Kaskaskia. We sat up until almost midnight; the old chief ap- 

E eared very friendly indeed. The young sqnaw had prepared a veiy good 
ed for me, with bearskins and blankets. 1 laid down and slept very com- 
fortably that night. It appeared as though I bad got into another world, 
after being confined and tied down with so many ropes and the loss of sleep 
nine niKhis. I remained in bed pretty late next morning. 1 felt quite easy 
in mind, but my wrists and legs pained me very much and felt very sore. 
The young squaw hud her oreabfast prepared and I eat very hearty. 
When breakfast was over this fnnny Indian came over and took me to bia 
cabin, about forty yards from the old chief's. There were none living at 
tiiaC place then but Ihe old chief, bis wife and daughter. They lived 
by themselves in one cabin, and the old chief's son-in-law and their wives in 
another cabin, and a widow squaw, the old cbiet's daughter, lived by hereeIC 
in a cabin adjoining her brother and brolher-in law. None of them had any 
children but the old chief. A few minutes after I went into this funny 
Indian's cabin he naked me it I wanted to shave. I told him yes, my beard 
was very long. He then eot a razor and gave it to me. It was a very good 
one. I told him it wanted strapping. He went and brought his shot-pouch 
strap. He held one end and I Ine other end. I gave tbe razor a few passes 
on tne strap, and found the razor to be a very good one. By this time the 
old chief's young nquaw had come over; she immediately prepared some hot 
water for me to shave, and brought it in a tin cup and gave it to me. and a 
piece of very good shaving soap. By the lime I was done shaving the young 
squaw had prepared some clean water in a pewter basin for me to wash, 
and a cloth to wipe my hands and face. She then told me to sit down on 
a bench; I did so. Hhe got two very eood combs, a coarse and Qne 
one. It was then the fashion to wear long hair; my hair was very 
long and very thick and very mach matted and tangled; I traveled without 
any hat or anything else on my bead; that was the tonih day it had not been 
oombed. She combed out my hair very tenderly, and Iben took tbe line one 
and combed and looked my head over nearly one hour. She then went to a 
trunk and got a ribbon and queued my hair very nicely. The old chief's son 
"* en gave me a very good regimental blue cloth coat, fsced with yellow bnS- 
ilored cloth. The son-in-law gave me a very good beaver macaroni hat. 
lese Ibev had taken from some officer they had killed. Then the widow 
aaw took me into her cabin and gave me a new ruffled shirt and a very good 
lanket. They told me to put them on; I did so. When I had ^1 my fine 
reas on, tbe fanny Indian told me to walk across Ihe floor. Iknew they 
wanted to have a little fun. I put my arms akimbo with my hands on my 
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btps, and walked with a very proad air three or four timea baokwarda and 
forwards across the floor. Tbe fanny Indian said in iDdian that I was a very 
Landsoma man and a big captain. I then sat dovti, and ibey viewed me 
very much, and ^aid I had a very handsome leK and thieh, and Degan to tel' 
bow fast 1 ran wbeii tbe Indians cangbt me. and showed how I ran — like i 
bird dying. They appeared to be very well pleased witb me, and I felt a, 
comfortable as the nature of the case would admit of. 

The next mornine; after breakfast, they all left tbatci 
property into a large perouge and moved by water op tb 

old Kickapoo trading town, about ten miles from their! . .,, ._„ . _. 

me by land and one Indian with me. When wehadgot abouthalf way to tbe 
town, we met with a young Frenchman [ bis name was Ebart; I was very well 
acquainted with bim in tbe ItlinoiB oouDtry; he spoke tolerably G^>od Engliab. 
The Indian then left me, and I went on to tbe town witb tbe yoimg French- 
man; I got to the town before tbe Indians arrived with tbeir peronge, and the 
young Frenchman ebowed me their cabin, and told me to stay there until they 
would come, that they would be there in a few minutes. I there met witb an 
Engliisb trader, a very friendly man, whose name was John MoCauslin; be 
was from the north or Englandj we made some little acquaintance. He was 
a Free-mason and appeared very sorry for my misfortune and told me he 
would do everything in his power to befriend me, and told me I was with 
good Indians; Ihfy would not hurt me. He inquired of me where I lived and 
asked if I bad a family. He then told me of tbe circumstance of tbe Indiana 
killing one of thtir own men that day they eangbt me. He said it was a fact. 
he wt<s a bnd Indian and would not obey tbe commands of his captain and 
that be was atill determined to kill me. My Indian family soon arrived and 
cleared up their cabin and got their dinner ready. They were a smart, neat 
and cleanly family, kept their cabin very nice and clean, the same as white 
women, and cooked their victuals very nice. After dinner was over, there 
came four Indians in tbe old chief's cabin. Two of them were the old chief's 
brother'a children. They appeared to be in very fine humor. I did not know 
but Ihey belonged to thi> same family and town. They had not been there 
more tbuD one hour, nnlil the old chief and the four Indiana sat down on the 
floor in the cabin and bad a long discourse about an hour and a half. Then 
all got up. The old chief then told me 1 must go witb those Indiaati. I told 
him I did not want to go. He then told me I most go; that tbey were hie 
children and that they were very good Indians; they wonld not hurt 
me. Then the old chief gave me to tbe oldest brother, in place of hia 
father who was killed about one year before by the white people; he was 
one of their chiefs. Then the four Indians started oS, and 1 witb them. 
They went down to tbe lower end of tbe town and stopped at an Indian cabin 
and cot some bread and meat to eat. They gave me some. I did not go into 
tbe Indian cabin. They had not been in the cabin more than ten or 13 min- 
utea before the old chief's youngsqnaw came up and stood at the door. She 
would not go in. I discovered Uie Indiana laughing and p 1 ague in g her. She 
looked in a very ill bamor; she did not want them to take mo away. They 
immediately started from the cabin and took a tolerably large path that led 
into the woods in a pretty smart trot. The (iguaw started immediately after 
them. They would look back once in a while, and when they would see tbe 
B<iuaw coming they would whoop, hollow and langb. When they got oat of 
aigfat of the squaw, they ato)>ped mnning, and traveled in a moderate walk. 
When we got about three mtlea from town, they slopped where a large tree 
had fallen by the side of the path and laid high off the ground. They got np 
high on the log and looked hack to see if the sqnaw was coming. When the 
sanaw came np she stopped, and tbey began to plague and laugh at her. 
They spoke in Engliah. They talked very vulgar to tbe squaw. Bhe soon 
began to cry. When they got tired plaguing her. they jumped off the log 
and started on their road in a trot, and I ran witb them. Tbe aounw stood 
still till we got most out of sight. They would look back and laugh and 
sometimes hallow and wboop, and appeared to be very much diverted. Tbey 



did not run veiv far before they slackened their runnmg. They then walked 
moderately untd they got to their town, whieb waa three miles farther from 
tbe tree they stopped at. We got into their town about one hour and a halt 
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before the sun eef. That Rame evenioK the squaw came in abont half an hoar 
&Fter we arrived. I met with a ronng man that evening who had been taken 
prisoner about 18 months before 1 was taken. Hi» name was Nicholas Coonse 
(a Dutctinian) then about 19 years of age. He heard I was ooming and he 
came to meet me a bttle way ont of town. He was very glad to see me 
and I to Hee him, and we soon made op acquaintance. Coonse and mysell 
were to live in one itabin tof^etber. The two brothers that t was ifiven up to, 
one of tbem claimed CootiEe and the other claimed me. They both lived ia 
the same cabin. When the squaw arrived, nhe came immediatoly to our 
cabiu and stood outside at the door; she wooM not come in. I noticed the 
Indiana plaKuinK and lan^hini; at her; she looked very serious. Abont sunset, 
Coonse asked me if I wanted a wife. (He could not speak very t^ood English, 
but be could speak pretty Rood Indian.) I told him no. He then told me it 
wanted one, I could have one. 1 ahked him how he knew that. He said, 
"There is a squaw that wants lo marry yoo," pointinff at her. I told him I 
reckoned not. He sayK. "YeB, iiiteed, ehe tus; she came after you a purpose 
to marry you." I told Coonse I had a wife, and I did not want another one. 
He «ays, 0. well, if you want her you can haf her." She stood by the door 
for some time afler dark. I did not know when she went away; ehe staid 
two days and three niifhla before she returned home. I never spoke a word 
to her while she was tbero. She was a very handsome girl, abont IS years of 
age. a beauliful, full fieure and haudsomely featured, and very while for a 
sgnaw. She was almost as white as dark complexioned white women gen- 
erally are. Her father and mother were very white skinned IndianB. 

The next day was the 9th of April, and 13th day that 1 had been their pris- 
oner. The chief Indians and warriors that day held a general couDoillo know, 
in what manner and way lo dispose of me. They collected in the cabin where 
I lived. White they were in council their dinner was cooking. There were 
about ten iu number, and they all sat down on the floor in a circle, and then 
commenced by their interpreter, Nicholas Coonse. 

The first question they asked me was. "Would I have my hair cut <>S like 
theirsT" I answered "no." The second qiiesliou they asked me was, "I! I 
would have holes hored in my ears and nose and have rings and lead hung in 
them like they hadf" I answered "no." The third question they asked me 
was, "It I could make hatsf" (I bad a large bag of beaver fur with me 
when they took me prifioner; from that circumstance I suppose they thought 
I waft a batter.) I answered "no." Tbe fourth ouestion they asked me was, 
"If I was a caipenlnrT" and said they wanted a door made for their cabin. 
I answered "no." The Qfth question they asked me was, "If I was a black- 
smilbi could 1 mend their guns and make axes and hoes for themf" 1 an- 
swered "no." The siitb question they asked me was, "If I could hoe eorni" 
I answered "no." The seventh question they asked me was, "It I could 
hnntt" I answered "No, I could shoot at a mark very well, but I uever 
hunted any." Tbeu they told (Coonse to ask me how I cot my living if I 
oould do no work. I thought I had outgeneraled them, but tnat question 
stomped me n little. Tbe first thought iliat struck my mind. I thouKhl that I 
would tell them 1 was a weaver by trade, a second thought occurred lo my 
mind, 1 told Coonse to tell them 1 made my living by writing. Tbe Indians 
answered and said it was very well. Tbe eighth question they asked me 
was, "If I had a familyt" 1 answered "jes," I had a wife and three chil- 
dren. The ninib question they asked me was, "If I wanted to go home to 
see my wife and childrent" I answered "yes." They said, "Very well, you 
■hall BO home by and by." The tenth question they asked me was, "It I 
wanted a wife thenT" I answered "no," and told them Ibat it was not the 
fashion for white people to have two wives nt the same time. Tbey said, 
very well, I could get one if I wanted one, and tbey said if I slayed with them 
until their corn got in roasting care, then 1 most take a wife. I answered 
them yes, if I stayed that long with them. Then they told me thai 1 might 

fo anywhere aboiil in the town, but not to get out of siebt of the town, forif I 
id. there were bad Indians around about the town and they would catch me 
and kill me, nnd they said they onld mn like horses; and another thing 
they said, don't yon recollect the Indians that took you prisoner and cut a 
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look a! hair ont of the orown of your headt I told them yea, Thejr then 
told me ia consequence of that, if ^ou attempted to ran away, you conld not 
live eight days. If you will stay with us and not run away, yon shall not 
even bring water to drink. I told them I wanted to go home to my family, 
bat I wonid not ro without letting them know before I went. They said Tery 
well. They appeared well pleas^ with me and told me again 1 mif^htifo 
any where about town, bat not gel ont o( sicht of the town. I was sittiag on 
a beneb, when tha old chief ^ot tip and put both hia haoda on my head and 
said aomethine. I did not know what. Then he enve me a name and called 
me "Mohouseea," after the old chief that was killed, who was the father of 
the Indian that I was given up to. Then I was considered one of that family, 
a Kickapoo in place of tbeir father, the old chief, Then the priocipal chief 
took the peace pipe and smoked two or three draws. It had a lone stem 
about three feet in length. Be then passed it around lo the other Indians 
before they raided from their council. He held the pijte by the end and eacli 
of them took two of three draws. Then he handed it to me and I smoked. 
The chief then Raid I whs a Kickapoo and that they were good Indians and 
that I need not iif afraidi they would not hurt me, but 1 must not run away. 

By this time their dinner was prepared and they were ready to eat. They 
all sat down and told me to sit by. I did, and we all eat a hearty dinner, and 
they all appeared to be well pleased with their new adopted Kickapoo brother. 

These Indians lived about six miles west of the old Kickapoo Iradlnif 
town on the weat side of tha Wabash river. They had no traders in 
their town. After dinner was over, they told the iulerpreter. Coons, 
that I must write to ibeir trading town for some bread. I told Coons 
to tell them I had nothing to write with — no paper nor pen and ink. They 
said I must write. I toluCoons to tell them again I had no paper nor nothing 
to write with. Coona told them. Then the Indian that claimed me went to 
his trunk and brought me a letter that had one'half sheet of it clean paper. 
I told Coons lo tell them I wanted a pen. The esme Indian went and pulled 
a quill out of a turkey wing and gave it to me. I told Coons I wanted a knifs 
to make a pen. The same Indian got bis scalping knife; he gave it two or 
three little whets and gave it to me. 1 then told Coons I wanted some ink. 
Coona Hays; "Ink, ink; what is tatf I too't know what ink is." Ha had 
no name for ink in Indian or English. I told him to tell the Indian to get me 
some gunpowder and water and a spoon, and I would make the ink myself. 
The Indian did so. 1 knew very well what their drift was; they wanted a 
proof to know whether I told them any lios when they examined me in their 
eonncil. When I had made the ink and was ready to write, I asked Coons 
how many loaves of bread I should write for. He says: "Ho! a couple of 
lofes: tay only want to know if you can write or [f you told tern any lies or 
not.'' I wrote to the English trader, that I mentioned before that 1 bad made 
some acquaintiince with the day 1 passed the old trading town, for to get mo 
two loaves of bread. He very well knew mj; situation and circumslances. 
There was a Frenchman, a baker, that lived in the trsditig town. When [ 
had finished writing, the Indian took it np and looked at it, and said: "De- 
pawnv, vely good." Coons' master, a brother to the one that claimed me, 
told Coons to go catch bis horse and take the letter for the bread, not stayi, 
but return as soon as posaible. Coona hurried off immediately and soon re-; 
tamed. As soon as he came back be brought the two loaves of bread and' 
save them to me. i then asked Coons what I should do with this bread, aj' 
Ee was somewhat better acquainted with the ways of the Indiana than 1 was. 
He says; "Kife one loaf to tay old squaw and her two ohillren, and tefldA 
the Otter loaf petween you and your master, but keep a pigest half." 1 did 
BD. This old suaw was the mother of the two Indians that claimed Coons and 
myself. The old squaw and her two children soon eat their loaf. I then 
divided my half between the two little children agnin. That pleased the old 
aqnaw very much; she tried to make me sensible of her thanks for my kind- 
- ■ " ' r two little children. 

While Coona was gone for the bread the Indian that claimed me askc , 

to write his name. I asked him to speak his name distinctly Be did. I had> 
heard it spoken several times before. His name was " Mantomack." Wbei 
' done writing he look it up and looked at it and saidit was"Depaway.~ 
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ben went to bis trunk ttnii broufflit bia powder-born, which bad bia Dame 
wrote on it by nn officer at Post Vincennes io large print letters, and oom- 
pareil tbem toftetber. Tbey weia both the same kind of letters nnd his name 
spelled exactly the same. He seemed mightily pleased and said it was " bon 
velv Kood." It w«B a big i^aptain be said wrote bis name on the powder-horn 
at Opost. The wife of the Indian that claimed mc next morning combed and 
queued my hair and eavc lue a very large ostrich feather and tied it to my 
hat. The Sunday foliowinp after I was taken (o that town, (here was a num- 
ber of Indians went from tbat town to Ibe old Kickapoo trading town. They 
took me with tbem to dance what is called the "Beggar's Dance." It is a 
'Bclice for the Indians every spring, when they come in from Ibeir hunliog 
und. to go to the trading towns and dance for presents; they will go IhrougD 
BlreelR and dance before all the trader's doors. The traders then will give 
presents, such as tobaooa, bread, koives, spirits, blankets, tomabawke. 

While we were in town that day I talked with mv friend McCansliatoepeak 
to ibe Indiana and try to get them to sell me, but they would not agree to sell 
me then. They said they would come down the Sunday following and 
bring me with them, perhaps tbey would then agree to sell me. They com- 
plied with their promise and brought me down wiih them, My friend Mo- 
Causlin then inquired of them if they had agreed to sell me; they told him 
they would. McCausHn then sent for the interpreter, and the Indians asked 
one hundred buckskins for me in merchandise. The interpreter asked me if 
I would give it. I told him 1 would. The Indians then went to the trader's 
house to receive their pay. Tbey took but 70 buck's worth of merchandise at 
that time. One o! the articles they took was bread— three loaves— one for the 
Indian that claimed me. one for bis wife, the other one for me. 
I saw directly they wnnted me to go back home with them. After 
a little while they atartcd and motioued and told me 1 must go with 
them. I refused Io go. The Indian fellow took bold of my arm 
and tried to pull me forward. I still refused going with tbnm. He 
still continued pulling and his wife pushing me at the back. We went 
scuffling along a few yards till we got before my friend McCauslin's cabin door. 
Be discovered Ibe bustle and asked me what the Indians wanted. I told him 
they wanted me togohome with them. He asked me if I wanted to go. 1 told 
him Du. He then told me tu walk into his cabin and sit down and he would go 
and bring the interpreter. I went in and the two Indibns followed me into 
the nabio and sat down. The interpreter came in immediately and asked the 
Indians what they wanted. They told bim they wanted me to go home with 
them. The interpreterlben asked me if I wanted to go with them. 1 told 
him DO. He then told Ibe Indians Ihey bad sold me and that they bad noth- 
ing more ti> do with me, that I was a free man, that I might stay where I 
pleased. Tbey then said they had not received all their pay. The interpre- 
ter then asked them why they did not take it all! Tbey said they eapeeted I 
would g" home with them and remain with them until I got an oiiportuoity 
to go b"me. Trie iottrpreter then told tliem tbpy could get the balance of 
their pay. Tliev aaid it I did not go home with them they must have 30 
bucks more. The interpreter asked me if 1 was willing to givu il. I told 
bim yes. I did not want to go back again. The Indians then went and took 
their t^iO of balance and 30 more and went off home. I then owed the traders 
tbat advanced the goods for me 130 buckskins for my ransom, which they 
considered equal to $260 in silver. There were five traders tbat were con 
cerned in the payment of Ibe goods Io the Indians. One of them was a Mr. 
BraEedone, a Spaniard, who sometimes traded in the Illinois country, with 
whom I had some ncqaainlance. I told bim if bo would satisfy the other 
fonr traders. I would give him my note, payable in the Illinois coiintrj-. He 
did so, and I gave him my note for $260, to bo paid twelve months after date 
in the Illinois country, and $37 more for my boardine and necessaries i could 
not do without, such as a bear skin and a blanket to sleep on, a shirt, bat, 
tobacco and handkerchief. 




to ga home. Tvo days after I went to staj at the baker's, the Indian ihat 
claimed me, bis sqnav nod tbe young eqaaw that followed us to the new 
Iowa, came to see me and stayed three or four hours with me. He asked me 
to give him some tabaocco. I told him I bad no money. He IboagLt I could 

St anytbins I wanted. I bought bim a carrot of IoIibcco; it weighed about 
ree pounds; he seemed very well pleaded. He and his wiFe wanted me 
very much to go hnek home with tbtin agaiD. I told Ibem I could not, 
that I was very ausious to go home to my wife and family. Three or four 
days after that they revisited me, and still insisted on me lo go home with 
them. I told tbem tbat 1 expected every day la get an opportnuily to ^ 
home. I bad some doubts about tfoint: back with tbem; I toougbt perhaps 
they might pla> some triek with me, and take me to some othtT town; and 
their water was so bad I conid not drink it — nuthiug but n email pood to 
make use of for their drinking and cooking, about forty ur fifty yards long 
and about thirty yard? wide. Their horses would not only drink, nut wallow 
in it; the little lodinn boys every day would swim in it. aud the ludiaus eoak 
their deer skins in it. I could not bear to driuk it. When they would bring 
a kettle of water lo drink, they would set it down on the fioor. The Aaga 
would generally take the first drink out of the kettit-. I have often seen 
when the dogs would be drinking out of a kettle, an Indiau would ^o up aud 
kick him of. and take up the kettle and drink after the dog. Tbey bad 
nothing to eat the liist week I was with them but Indian potatoes — some peo- 
ple call them hoppines — that grew in the woods, and tbey were very scarce. 
BometimeH the IndiBi) boys would catch land terrapins. Tbey would draw 
their heads out and tie a string around their neck and baiiK tbem up for a 
few minutes, and tbeu put tbem in a kettle of water witb some corn — when 
tbey bad it— without Inking the entrails out or shell off the terrapin, and eat 
the soup as well as the meat. We had all liked to have starved that week; 
we had no meat; I was glad to get away. 

I stayed three weeks with the French baker before I got an opportunity to 
atart home. I had plenty to eat while 1 remained with the baker — good light 
bread, bacon and sandy hill cranex, boiled in lyed corn, which made a very 
((ood soup. I paid him t3 a week for my board. 

There was a Mr, Pyalt, a Frenobman. and his wife, who^o residence was at 
St. Vincennes, with whom I bad some acquaintance. Tbey had moved up tothat 
Kickapoo town in the fall of the year in order to trade with the lodianx Ihat 
winter. They weie then ready to tetnru home to Vincennes, Mr. Pyatt 
bad purchased a drove of horses from the ludiaus. He had to go by land 
with his bortes. Mrs. Pyatt hired a large perogue and four Frenchmen to 
take her property home to Vinoennes. I got a passage in her perogue. Sh« 
was very friendly to me; she did not charge me any thing for ray passage. 

We arrived in Vlnaennes in 48 hours after we left the Kickapoo trading 
town, which is said lo be 210 miles. The river was very high, and the four 
hands rowed day aod night. We never put to land but twice to get a little 
wood to cook something to rat. 

I stayed five days at Vincennes before I got an opportunity of company togo 
on my nay borne. It was too dangerous fur one man to travel aioue by land 
without a guD. There was a Mr. Duff, who lived in the Illinois country, came to 
Vincennes to move a Mrs. Moredook and family to the Illiooia. I got a pass- 
age with hirn by Water. The moruing I started from Vinoeuues he was just 
ready to start before 1 knew I could get a passage with him, and I had not 
time to write. 1 got a Mr. John Uice Jones, a friend of miue. to write to Col- 
onel Edgar, living in Kaskaskia, in the Illinois, who was a particular friend 
of mine, and sent it by exprera, a Frenohman, Ihat was ^ini; to start that 
day from Vincennes to KaskHskia, which he could ride in four days, and 
requested Colon--! E<lgar to write to my wife, who lived at BoUfontaio about 
40 miles from Kaskaskia, and inform her that 1 was at Post Vincennes on 
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my retnm home with a Mr. Doff, by water, and inform her that I would be 
at Kaskaskia on a certain day; I think it was two weeks from the time I left 
Vincennes, and for her to send me a horse on that day to Kaskaskia. Colo- 
nel Bdgar wrote to her immediately, as soon as he received Mr. Jones' 
letter. That was the first time she heard from me after I was taken 
prisoner. It was thon&^ht by my friends that the Indians had killed me. I 
had written to her while I was at the Kickapoo town. That letter never 
reached her. I had two brothers living at Bellfontain ; they met me on the 
day I proposed being at Kaskaskia and bronfirht me a horse. The next day 
I got home to Bellfontain. 
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Western Annals— Perklne, compiler— quotation from ISB 



Westward emlBratlon— coureo of— i 
Wbarton. of Philadelphia banklne 
Wheeler. C. Ullbert-BOtlve membe 
Wbaeler. Mrs. Ki ' " 

Wbesler. Jndsel 
WblB party-dlBi 



e Ulinotj State aistorioal Society T 

nuBBiei. oirB, n-BLuecine QoBt- acllTS member of the Illinois State HtaMrted Society... T 
Wbesler. JndseS. P.-actlve member of the llliDoli State Historical Sooletr 1 



n 

■Banlied-Dee. >. 181S— from Oallatln 100 



« 



Wbltealde cnonty orranised— Jsn. A. 1836~trom JoDi 

Whiteside. William— Jndee court eommon pleas, Randolph 

Whitesidea' lUenerai Samuel) briBade-meallOQ of 

camp— mention 



Whilesldes, General Samael— order ot Ill 

Wlfthcmao. Q. F.-actiTB member of Ibe Illinois .Slate HIetorioal Society 1 

Wirbourn. Capl.Jobn 3.— Fort Wllbourn named for ITI 

Wilkes. Mrs. Flirenae Barker-mention of lineage tbrouvh— Ultoola ancestor.tn O. A. U. 141 
WUkins. Lieut. Col. John- arrives at KaskaakU. " " 

Will county orBaoised— Jan. _, ,_ 

Willcoi, E. S.— active member of the lUlnoIa state Historical Society... 

Wlilard. eiljHh-Biember Illinois board of pnblio works lb 

WililamBon couaty-otsaniaed t'eb. ta.I83», from Franklfn 100 

Wiiliama. Col. John— appointed Commissary Oenerai of Illinois lU 

director ot sanitary com to Iselon IM 

Wilson. Jndze Wllllam-appolnted to fill vacancy in Illinois State Sapieme Court U 

WIlTiam-Chlef Justice aiate Supreme Oonrt M 

member early Illinois State Historical Society II 

Wilson's Grove— mention B 

Winchester, Ill.-menlioD tl 

Wtnoebaeo con nty—orBan lied Jan. IS.1BB8, from JoDavlesa 100 

IndlaBi Join Sacs ITI 



reernltlnKBiDOnB-indeeliioDof..... ... m 

Wlteon >l n— mention .,., . 178 

immlcrante to. f rem Blabop Hill Colony iin-ioe 

biale SIstorloaiSoeYety^ncuVuiton'aBdMiiacilini ... I^IB 

Witcboraft in Illinois- mention of •x---- - "^ 

Wood, ei-Ooveroor John— apiroiQied QaartermaatorOeoeral of llllnDtt M 

Woodford counly. Ill.-mention of. IM 

orsaoUed Feb. IT.IStt. from Taaewall and Un&ntan.... loO 



I 



